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PROLOGUE 


In 1932 an energetic alliance of dedicated San Francisco Bay Area 
photographers burst upon the art world, demanding local attention and 
looking beyond to the East Coast. These westerners believed they were 
redefining photography, finding a new way of seeing. Before them loomed 
two roadblocks: Alfred Stieglitz in New York and Pictorialism, the popular 
photographic style that was the antithesis of their philosophy. 

The center of the American photographic universe was New York City, 
where Stieglitz had ruled as the largely unchallenged leader of modern art, 
including photography, for three decades. As far as cultural achievements 
went, the long-established East held the fledgling West in contempt. The 
most respected western photographers had brought their work to Stieglitz, 
but he rarely saw anything he valued, and certainly nothing he would 
exhibit in his gallery. 

California photographers felt misunderstood and excluded. They were 
aware that easterners in general dismissed their work as “theatrical.”+ Their 
critics did not realize that the West’s everyday landscape—from the 
mountains to the desert to the ocean—was far more spectacular than that in 
the East, which was soft in comparison. Stieglitz had never traveled past 
Chicago; summers spent at his family’s summer house on genteel Lake 
George were his experiences of the great outdoors.? 

After the end of World War I in 1918, industrialization boomed, 
especially on the East Coast. Machines and mechanization promised that 
everything was possible. Now that the War to End All Wars had been 
survived, the future looked golden. In 1920 the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was passed, and women finally had the right to vote. This 
was a fresh age, the Jazz Age, when Victorian constrictions were quickly 
shed. Celebrating their new freedom and independence, women bobbed 
their long hair and shortened their skirts by feet, not inches. 

Modernism permeated the American air, and Stieglitz had been one of 
the first photographers to gain a modernist perspective, taking his camera 


out of the studio and into the New York streets as early as 1893. Modernists 
pursued an aesthetic that emphasized the reality of contemporary life rather 
than the romanticized version of the world that had long been dominant and 
popular in the arts.2 Easterners lived in a far more industrialized world than 
those in the West, and identified more with man’s achievements. Modernist 
photographers in the East brought their cameras close to their subjects, 
disclosing what made each machine tick, delighting in every man-made 
form. They isolated subjects, removing them from their natural context and 
making them stand on their own. In the East, photographing the landscape 
was seen as old-fashioned, from the nineteenth century.* 

Northern California photographers, on the other hand, influenced by the 
writings of Walt Whitman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward Carpenter, and 
Robinson Jeffers, found the landscape central to their identities and a portal 
to the divine. They believed that a photograph could capture a certain 
essence, what they would sometimes call transcendence, by revealing each 
subject fully and honestly. They lived surrounded by great natural beauty, 
rather than in the shadows of skyscrapers. San Francisco, a city of steep 
hills, offered distant views everywhere. To the north across the straits of the 
Golden Gate, the grass-covered Coastal Range of Marin County showed no 
sign of human habitation. To the west, the Pacific Ocean thundered. Across 
San Francisco Bay to the east, beyond the flat urban sprawl of Oakland and 
Berkeley, rose the backdrop of the 4,000-foot-high Mount Diablo, hinting at 
the foothills beyond that led to the spectacular Sierra Nevada. 

In 1932 much of Northern California had only recently been wrested 
from wilderness. San Francisco was a Spanish outpost of two hundred souls 
before the gold rush of 1848, followed by California statehood in 1850, 
precipitated a flood of new immigrants seeking their fortunes. The closest 
large port to where gold had been discovered near Sacramento, San 
Francisco was a rough-and-tumble city, with a particularly large red-light 
district known as the Barbary Coast. 

The city’s founders recognized the splendor of its physical setting. 
When New York began building Central Park in the 1860s, San Francisco 
quickly responded in kind, setting aside a swath of greenbelt that stretched 
three miles west, to the limits of its Pacific beaches, and half a mile wide— 
Golden Gate Park. The Bay Area was the birthplace of the American 
environmental movement, both the Sierra Club (founded in 1892 by John 


Muir and others) and the Sempervirens Club (begun in 1900) establishing a 
tradition of citizen activism and responsibility to protect this beautiful 
though fragile environment.? 

San Francisco is truly defined by its geology as well as its landscape, 
with the San Andreas fault just offshore. The massive 1906 earthquake and 
the fires that broke out in its wake devastated a large part of the city, leaving 
225,000 people homeless out of a total populace of 400,000. Drawing on 
the rugged spirit of its pioneer forebears, San Francisco rebuilt itself into a 
sophisticated city. In 1915, to celebrate its rise from the ashes and the 
opening of the Panama Canal, which would bring more ships and goods to 
port, the city organized the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
showcasing the contemporary worlds of science and art for all to see. 

By 1932, with the heavy pall of the Great Depression over the whole 
country, San Francisco had grown to over half a million people. California 
suffered mightily, but it was less dependent on manufacturing than the East 
and thus not quite as hard-hit. In bad economic times, however, artists are 
often the most affected; art is an unaffordable luxury when stomachs are 
empty. Creative photographers in Northern California felt the lack of the 
well-established community that supported artists in the East, especially in 
New York. In 1932 they lived physically isolated lives, not only a 
continent’s breadth from New York but also remote from each other. The 
lack of bridges hampered travel between communities; the four and a half 
miles between Oakland and San Francisco could be crossed only by ferry 
until the Bay Bridge finally opened in 1936, followed by the Golden Gate 
Bridge in 1938. 

Stieglitz was not their only problem, Bay Area photographers realized. 
The dominant style in creative photography since the turn of the century 
had been Pictorialism, a style that held sway even more in California than 
in the East, and modernist ideas were slow to spread. If they were to be 
accepted as real artists, Pictorialists decided, they must make the hand of 
man apparent in the negative or the print. It became de rigueur to leave 
telltale evidence that the photographer, not the camera, was in control. 
Brushes added painterly strokes to wet emulsion, and soft-focus lenses and 
paper negatives diffused the light and the subject. The Pictorialists chose 
processes that required handwork to further muddy what would have been 
clear. Textured and colored printing papers called attention to themselves, 


rather than the image. To emphasize the seriousness of photography, they 
staged important historical events before the camera, with models in various 
states of costume and dishabille. This also reflected the dominant style of 
painting during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. But 
painters of any note had moved far away from this practice long before the 
Pictorialists adopted it.® 

Frustrated by the continued dominance of Pictorialism and by the 
refusal of Stieglitz to take notice of their work, in the autumn of 1932 a 
band of Northern California photographers joined together to fight for 
recognition—for themselves as serious artists and for their medium, 
photography, as a fine art equal to all others. Calling themselves Group [.64, 
they asserted that photography in and of itself could be a complete and 
independent art. They defined photography by its unique properties, 
foremost that it is a lens-based medium. The strength of a lens is that it can 
sharply focus light to produce a finely detailed image. Their style became 
known as straight photography, and it would be the dominant photographic 
tradition in the twentieth century. Strong personalities with individual ways 
of expression, some well established, some just beginning, they coalesced 
into a movement that proved critical to the evolution of creative 
photography. 

In 1967 I participated in a summer workshop at the University of 
Oregon called “Group f.64” with my husband, Jim. Our instructors included 
Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Willard Van Dyke, and Brett Weston, 
all of them participants in the first Group f.64 exhibition in 1932. Providing 
a stimulating curriculum of lectures, seminars, field trips, and panel 
discussions, the workshop was informative, exciting, and memorable. 

During one panel, when Ansel romanticized the group’s history, Imogen 
cut him short: “Ansel! It wasn’t like that!” I hit it off with her, beginning a 
friendship that lasted until her death.2 I listened raptly to Willard, since I 
was studying film and he was then the director of that department at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Brett asked me to run away with him to the Greek 
isles, taking my quick no with such grace that by evening he had found 
himself another candidate, this one willing. And everyone, it seemed, 
treated Ansel with a complicated mixture of deference and disdain. We 
thought him altogether too successful and rich, asking ourselves, “What 
kind of artist is that?”—a question later seconded by our dear friend Preston 


Holder, another of the Group f.64 photographers and a professor of 
anthropology at the University of Nebraska, where coincidentally Jim 
taught photography in the art department beginning in 1968. 

We returned to the University of New Mexico, where we were both 
students. On permanent display at the university’s art museum was Ansel’s 
iconic Moonrise, Hernandez, New Mexico. It made me stop every single 
time. I could not pass it by. What an incredible image, and what a 
physically beautiful print! I decided to learn more about Ansel Adams. I 
found that he was not only a great photographer but also an unselfish 
teacher of hundreds of students. He set an unmatched example as a 
responsible, involved citizen, and for most of his life he had been an 
essential leader of the environmental movement. This was the 1960s, and 
we were politically active. Ansel’s life example of commitment spoke to us. 

Jim earned the first MFA in photography at New Mexico. He accepted a 
position as an assistant professor at the University of Nebraska. The 
excellent Sheldon Art Gallery on campus had been a pivotal factor in Jim’s 
decision to teach there. Our friends, most of whom had as their goal to be in 
New York City if they weren’t already there, all thought we were going into 
exile. As one said, “I fly over Nebraska, I don’t go there.” Although we 
grew to love Lincoln and the university, when a phone call came in 1977 
with an offer for Jim to become the executive director of the Friends of 
Photography, a nonprofit organization that Ansel had started, there was no 
debate. Carmel it would be. Quickly Jim and I became immersed in Ansel’s 
world. Two years later Ansel hired me to run his staff and to help him write 
his autobiography. His deadline for the manuscript had come and gone a 
year before. 

As I began research for the autobiography, Group f.64 was my favorite 
subtopic. I wondered how such individual artists could have ever been 
united. I realized that to understand Group 7.64, I must study the personal 
dynamics between the photographers. I interviewed Ansel, Willard, and 
photographic historian Beaumont Newhall together in 1983 about the 
group. One of them would remember something one way, then defer to the 
other, and the other to the second, and a third would interject something 
else. It became apparent that fifty-year-old memories of events were 
untrustworthy. 


The name Group f.64 is familiar to millions from its appearance every 
couple of years in the New York Times crossword puzzle. But I discovered 
that only brief, incomplete narratives had been written of the group’s 
achievements. The only books published on Group f.64 before this one that 
you hold in your hands were two museum catalogs: Group f.64 in 1978, at 
56 pages, and Seeing Straight: The Group f.64 Revolution in Photography 
in 1992, at 158 heavily illustrated pages. I was one of the three authors of 
the latter book, and I knew that while it contributed greatly to the 
understanding of Group f.64, it only scratched the surface of this very 
complex and important movement. I promised myself that I would go into 
the dusty records of history to discover in depth what had really happened. 

Revolutionary in their day, four of the members of Group f.64—Ansel 
Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Dorothea Lange, and Edward Weston—are 
recognized as among the greatest artists of the twentieth century. Others 
have remained enigmatic—Willard Van Dyke, John Paul Edwards, Sonya 
Noskowiak, Peter Stackpole, and Henry Swift. And of the four people the 
group invited to show with them at their first exhibition—Preston Holder, 
Consuelo Kanaga, Alma Lavenson, and Brett Weston—only the last name 
rings a bell. After years of research, I began to understand the individual 
members as people and artists, and the dynamics between the members that 
allowed them to unite as a group. 

Group f.64 was brash and young, passionately committed, and given to 
righteous proclamations. Egalitarian, they brought their philosophy of 
straight photography directly and intentionally to the masses—the opposite 
of Stieglitz’s approach of cultivating society’s wealthy elite. The group 
popularized straight photography by sharing their knowledge, including 
spelling out specific techniques, in books and magazines. Most important, 
the examples that Group f.64’s members provided to demonstrate what 
straight photography could accomplish were breathtakingly beautiful 
photographic prints, particularly those of Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, 
and Imogen Cunningham. The group’s aesthetics and practices prevailed 
after 1932, and that impact continues well into the twenty-first century. 

Following the tradition of earlier avant-garde art movements such as 
Surrealism, the members of Group f.64 wrote a bellicose manifesto for their 
first exhibition at San Francisco’s M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. But 
the group ignored the general blueprint laid down by other recent efforts 


that treated women with disdain. The Surrealists restricted women to the 
role of muse until 1935, when they began to present significant works by 
them, whereas the first Group f.64 show, in 1932, included prints by four 
women and seven men. 

When I pursued information on Group f.64, I discovered that four of the 
men provided almost all the written testimony. I had to glean the role of the 
group’s women from what the men said. By returning to contemporary 
sources—letters, newspapers, and magazines of the era—and compiling the 
scant written information provided by the women themselves, I hope to 
give these women photographers their rightful place in the history of 
creative photography. Their largest evidence is their work. 

Because of its female members, Group f.64 presented a much broader 
understanding of what straight photography could be. The men’s 
photographs were landscapes and closely examined objects. The women did 
not follow as narrow a definition of suitable subjects, but used photography 
to present a more expansive vision that encompassed the world and its 
people. Their photographs included expressive, often stylized images of 
botanical subjects by Imogen Cunningham and portraits of African 
Americans by Connie Kanaga, unusual for the time. When Dorothea Lange 
joined their exhibitions, Group f.64 expanded further to include 
documentary photography. Catalyzed by the Great Depression, Lange’s 
images were visual testimony of the heartrending conditions under which 
millions lived. Her photographs helped the government decide what would 
most efficiently assist the hundreds of thousands of disenfranchised 
citizens, and it also helped sell those social programs to the American 
people. 

This evolution in the definition of Group f.64 was not easy or 
unchallenged. From its core beginnings, the group had stood for art for art’s 
sake. In times that saw 25 percent of the American workforce unemployed, 
Connie, Dorothea, Imogen, and soon Willard demanded a broader platform 
that included art made and sometimes used for a cause. Ansel was able 
finally to make that leap; Edward never could. 

When I write that the members of Group f.64 have a party, a meeting, or 
an exhibition, each event actually happened based on sources that appear in 
the endnotes. At Ansel Adams’s death in 1984, we had yet to complete his 
autobiography. He had been such a great teacher to me that while I worked 


to complete it, I felt that I was thinking and writing as he had instructed me 
—as if I were channeling Ansel. Over the decades of my research on Group 
f.64, enriched by my friendships with its members, I felt I could see many 
of them from the inside out. Their reactions, as I describe them in this book, 
are drawn from both detailed research and my understanding of each 
personality. Steeped as I have become in Group /f.64, my goal has been to 
breathe life into these remarkable people. 

A number of unsung heroes were crucial to the development of Group 
f.64, most notably Lloyd Rollins, the director of San Francisco’s M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum from 1930 to 1933. Although he has been mostly 
forgotten, he is brought forward in this book, along with such critical 
figures as Galka Scheyer, Albert Bender, Julien Levy, Alma Reed, Lincoln 
Kirstein, David Hunter McAlpin, and Nancy and Beaumont Newhall. 

Group /f.64 became a consequential chapter in the history of 
photography. Driven by three enormous forces—the Great Depression, their 
immediate environment, and their firm friendships—the group’s members 
believed that they were expressing a new aesthetic. They agreed at their 
beginning, in October 1932, that together they would be more effective than 
each alone. Who were they? What did Group f.64 actually do, and why? 
What are the truths behind the myth? 

This book results from more than forty-five years of curiosity, beginning 
in that workshop in 1967 when I was twenty-one years old. I was fortunate 
to have known eight of the thirteen Group f.64 photographers. They told me 
about themselves, their colleagues, and their journey in photography—in 
both their prose and the interviews they gave me. I heard them when they 
lived, and I hear them still. After years of research and writing, it is time for 
Group /.64 to come into sharp focus. 


Mary Street Alinder 
June 2014 


CHAPTER 1: OCTOBER 1932 


I. EDWARD WESTON 


When he looked in the mirror, which wasn’t often, Edward Weston saw 
lines of worry creasing his tan face. His well-trimmed mustache now 
sprouted as many gray hairs as brown. The pit of his stomach ached with an 
unsettling mixture of anxieties. At the age of forty-six, long after he’d 
achieved international recognition, Edward was about to see his first book 
of photographs go on press. It was October 1932, and the publishing date 
was set for November.* For the past three months he had held himself to the 
task of selecting and printing just thirty-six pictures from a lifetime of work. 
The process of elimination had been agonizing, and then he had toiled in his 
darkroom to make perfect prints. For the frontispiece, he had found a 
perfect quote to describe his philosophy, “If to live is to express the 
emotions of life, then to create art is to express the life of emotions.”* Now 
he wrestled with his artist’s statement. Each word he set down on the page 
in his looping, bold cursive carried ominous weight. Nothing he wrote 
seemed quite good enough.* 

Because of the book, Edward had neglected his Carmel portrait studio. 
Summer was high season, the time to schedule sittings and to sell prints to 
tourists, who were scarce the rest of the year. He had made no sales during 
all of July and August. Since the first of September, his ledger recorded 
total earnings of $104. Barely solvent, he was rescued on October 6 when 
he opened his mail to discover a check for first prize in the California Trees 
photographic exhibition and competition at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco.* With the $100 boost to his bank account, he 
wistfully thought of getting away, if only for a day or two. Since he did not 
drive, he scribbled a quick note to his young student Willard Van Dyke 
offering to pay for the gas and food if Willard would drive down from 
Oakland and take him out to make new photographs.? 


Money was tight. But then money was always tight. When Wall Street 
imploded in October 1929, the impact on Edward had at first been minimal: 
he owned no stock, no house—just the corduroy shirt on his back. Like 
most artists, he was used to living close to the edge.2 By October 1932, 
though, the economy had deteriorated beyond anyone’s imagination, 
strangled by rampant, chronic unemployment. In 1930, 5 million people 
were out of work in the United States; by 1932 that number had nearly 
tripled, to 13 million out of a total population of 125 million.4 The Great 
Depression worsened by the day. It felt as if it just might last forever. 

Even the snug seaside village of Carmel felt the effects. In 1929 Edward 
had opened his studio there, finding inspiration for his work in the 
unspoiled natural environment, with its white sand beaches, rocky shores, 
and groves of twisted cypress trees. Behind, to the east, golden-grassed and 
oak-studded hills receded in endless, nearly unoccupied waves. Real estate 
developers had founded Carmel-by-the-Sea, its official name, in 1903, 
immediately advertising it as an artist colony. Following the San Francisco 
earthquake and fires of April 1906, many fled the city for this promised 
haven for the arts. Such an influx of writers and artists arrived that by 1910 
it was reported that 60 percent of the village’s residents had dedicated their 
lives to the arts. A bohemian group that included the writers Jack London, 
George Sterling, Mary Austin, Sinclair Lewis, and Ambrose Bierce and the 
poet Robinson Jeffers, residents lived cozily close together in small 
cottages.2 The village boasted a unique downtown that would become a 
mecca of California art, studios and galleries opening one after another.? 

Edward Weston was not the first photographer to plant his tripod on the 
sands of Carmel. His friend Johan Hagemeyer opened a studio in 1923, and 
before him Arnold Genthe, whose San Francisco studio was destroyed in 
the fire following the 1906 earthquake, worked there. Edward, whose 
intense charisma was on full display during the village’s busy social season, 
was soon recognized as the undisputed captain of Carmel photography. 

Even in good times Edward’s studio had struggled financially, and by 
1932 far fewer people had the means to commission a portrait by one of 
America’s most famous photographers. He sold his creative photographs 
even less frequently. Although Edward believed that great art—his art— 
could give the viewer a rare glimpse into the deepest realities of life, most 


people seemed to think that what he offered was a luxury. He found the 
mass of humanity’s insensitivity to art hugely disturbing.” 

Edward Weston was born in Highland Park, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago, in 1886. His parents were a prosperous couple, his father a 
successful obstetrician-gynecologist. But when he was just five years old, 
Edward’s mother died of pneumonia. His lasting memory was of her intense 
eyes, burning with fever. His sister May, nine years older, became his very 
loving surrogate mother. 

Photography claimed Edward in August 1902, when his father sent the 
sixteen-year-old to his aunt’s farm in Michigan for a healthy vacation. He 
mailed his son a simple box camera, a Kodak Bulls-Eye Camera No. 2 
loaded with one roll of film, twelve separate chances to record his 
experiences. Each negative measured 3 1/2 by 3 1/2 inches. Back home that 
autumn, Edward saved every penny, and that winter he prowled the city’s 
parks with his new 5-by-7-inch view camera, much more serious equipment 
than the Bulls-Eye. He rigged up a simple darkroom. When his first image 
bloomed upon a sheet of photographic paper, he knew he had witnessed 
magic—magic that he had made. Proudly, he rushed to show the still-damp 
picture of a snowy landscape to his father. 

In 1903, after May married and moved to Southern California, Edward 
dropped out; school had long been a necessary bore, but he could stand it no 
longer. He took a job at the Marshall Field’s department store to support his 
increasingly expensive and demanding vocation. His father, busy with a 
second family, didn’t put up much of a fuss. 

Edward ached with loneliness for May, hoarding his earnings until he 
finally had enough to finance a two-month visit in 1906. While in 
California he fell in love with May’s best friend, Flora Chandler, a 
schoolteacher who was seven years older, big-boned, half a foot taller, and 
possessed of a strong personality. But how could he propose marriage 
without a career, without a job? A highly motivated Edward returned to 
Chicago and completed the Illinois College of Photography’s nine-month 
course in just six months, although he was denied a diploma when he 
refused to pay the full term tuition.“ 

Family and commitments grew quickly: Edward wed Flora in 1909, and 
they lived in a simple cottage he had built on property owned by his new in- 
laws. Two years later he opened his own professional portrait studio in 


Tropico, a suburb northeast of central Los Angeles, also on land that 
belonged to his wife’s family.“ (In 1918 Tropico was absorbed into the city 
of Glendale.) Flora gave birth to four sons: Chandler in 1910, Theodore 
(known as Brett) in 1911, Neil in 1914, and the “Babykins,” Cole, in 1919. 
While Edward thought Flora was an excellent mother, as a wife she was 
demanding, dramatic, and given to hysteria. She would “give you her blood 
when all you wanted was coffee.”“* He came to feel that she had no 
understanding of his internal artistic and sexual fires. The marriage 
foundered, but never his love and emotional support for his sons.” 

Edward’s vices were few—women, coffee, and cigarettes—but they 
drove him to constant self-criticism. Coffee and cigarettes were addictions 
he could ill afford. Although he remained married to Flora, he found other 
women essential. He hoped to find happiness with just one woman, but 
after years of trying he had not reached that goal. With each new passion, 
he felt a surge of energy that recharged his creativity and enabled him to see 
more clearly every new object on which he focused his lens. Photography 
remained his first concern above all others. His priorities were clear: 
photography first, his four sons a close second, and women third.*® 

As a Pictorialist—the predominant photographic style during the early 
years of the twentieth century in both Europe and America—Edward 
excelled. His images and writings began appearing in the pages of the 
popular photo press as early as 1911. At San Francisco’s Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition of 1915, a celebration of the completion of the 
Panama Canal and the city’s rebirth from the devastating 1906 earthquake, 
he was awarded a bronze medal for Pictorialist photography for his portrait 
of a child.“ In 1916 the magazine Camera dedicated an entire issue to his 
work, praising his pictures because they contained “the charm which an 
admirably painted portrait possesses.” In 1917 a British critic rated his 
photographs the best in the entire London Salon, where he was elected an 
honorary member, one of only six Americans in a total membership of 
thirty-seven. Increasingly showered with awards, Edward, with his growing 
fame, attracted new clients for portrait sittings.” 

Pictorialism turned out to be a wrong turn for photography, but there 
were reasons for its prolonged popularity. Pictorialists proclaimed that 
through them photography would finally be classified as an art, a question 
that had been raised soon after August 19, 1839, when the French 


government gave the invention of photography freely to the world.” This 
momentous announcement described a difficult process invented by the 
Frenchmen Nicéphore Niépce and Louis Daguerre. The daguerreotype 
produced a single positive image, incredibly sharp and amazingly detailed 
—if viewed at the right angle, at least—on a thin, silvery, reflective metal 
sheet. Immediately photography was hailed as a miracle. Through the 
agency of light, images of the physical world and actual people could be 
fixed forever with stunning clarity and accuracy: a perfect marriage of 
science and technology. 

Almost simultaneously in England, William Henry Fox Talbot devised a 
way to make photographs by using paper negatives. An infinite number of 
prints could be produced, but the opacity of the negative compromised the 
image’s clarity. While the daguerreotype was the immediate hit, eventually 
Talbot’s process evolved—to glass-plate negatives and then films—to 
become the dominant and then only photographic practice. 

From the start, a few used their cameras to intentionally make a creative 
image, to make art. Painters and others from the traditional arts charged that 
photography could never be an art because it was made with a machine. 
This schism began with the discipline’s founders. In that same 1839, 
Daguerre wrote, “I have captured the light and arrested its flight! The sun 
itself shall draw my pictures.” It could be understood from this that not the 
photographer but nature itself made the picture. At the very same time, 
Talbot expressed a far different opinion: “In what I have hitherto done, I do 
not profess to have perfected an Art, but to have commenced one; the limits 
of which it is not possible at present exactly to ascertain.” Once begun, the 
debate about whether photography could be a fine art would not be quickly 
or easily won. 

The next decades saw significant improvements in the photographic 
process; late-nineteenth-century photographers reveled in the sharply 
focused prints they could make from their view cameras, which produced 
up to an 18-by-22-inch glass-plate negative. They would place the 
enormous negative in direct contact with light-sensitive printing paper, 
expose it to light, develop, and fix. The results were amazing—the world 
revealed through every precise detail as it actually was, or so it was thought. 
The viewer could almost walk into the scene, it was so real. In America 
during the Civil War of the 1860s, pictures from the front lines—bodies 


sprawled in the twisted, awkward poses of death—were posted in 
newspaper office windows, bringing the war searingly home. 

After the Civil War, photographers presented the exploration of the 
western frontier to the public in images with attention-getting immediacy. 
The vastness of this country, with its endless miles of flat prairie that would 
become the nation’s breadbasket; the spectacular Wild West, with its 
mountains higher and canyons deeper, its lakes, geysers, waterfalls, and 
herds of buffalo stretching for as far as the eye could see—this was a whole 
new world. Photography made it believable. 

Today when we look at these century-old prints, we are impressed by 
the crisply focused compositions expressed in broad, rich tonalities. But 
few contemporaries praised these photographs as art, and none graced the 
walls of art museums. Accused of merely replicating reality, the images 
were defended by the English critic Lady Elizabeth Eastlake, who 
countered that photographs could interpret reality.“ 

In 1886 the British photographer Peter Henry Emerson gave a lecture 
titled “Photography, a Pictorial Art,” proposing a style that he called “pure 
photography.” He had come to believe that attempts at manipulating the 
negative or print would only result in “impure photography.” For him, it 
was imperative to record tonal relationships as they are in nature. The term 
Pictorialism, taken from his lecture title, became the chosen descriptive for 
art photography. 

In 1891 Emerson published a pamphlet, The Death of Naturalistic 
Photography, its cover bordered in the black of mourning, provoked 
vigorous arguments among serious photographers. Emerson had come to 
believe that a photographer could never reliably control tonal relationships 
as a painter could; because of that constraint, he posited, photography could 
never be an art. 

Many photographers were convinced that if photography were to be art, 
more must be required. Perhaps they thought the process had become too 
easy. Calling themselves Pictorialists, they believed that to be accepted as 
art, a photograph must directly reflect the hand of man, its negative or print 
obviously and conscientiously manipulated by the photographer. 
Pictorialists used soft-focus lenses, drew in the negative’s emulsion, and 
chose processes such as bromoil or gum oil prints that simplified tones, all 
to gain the effect of a charcoal, pastel, painting, or etching.“ The final 


results were often taken for anything but a photograph. To reflect the 
importance of this work, Pictorialist subjects had to be suitably serious. 
Romanticized historical characters and tableaux were seen as proper 
Pictorialist themes.” 

In further imitation of painting, the Pictorialists called their exhibitions 
salons, in the nineteenth-century tradition of the French Academy. In this 
they copied a dying tradition that had lost its relevance to avant-garde 
artists beginning in 1863, when the Royal Academy’s salon rejected 
Edouard Manet’s paintings. Pictorialist salons showcased photography as 
art, not merely as examples of technical prowess or as a recording device. 
The ultimate recognition in Pictorial photography was to have prints 
accepted into a salon or, better yet, awarded a medal.“ This was also the 
primary route to being published. In the time before photographers were 
honored with monographs of their work, their goal was to be included in 
photography magazines and pictorial annuals, which relied upon salon 
winners to fill their pages. 

The basic problem with Pictorialism, as it was practiced in the 1890s, 
was that it intentionally denied photography’s unique strength: its ability to 
produce a sharply focused, finely detailed lens-formed image. By 1900 
some photographers had rebelled. The British photographer Frederick 
Evans wrote, “Personally I detest conundrums, and it does not seem 
worthwhile to have to wonder if an exhibit is a bad photograph or a worse 
chalk drawing.” Four years later art critic Sadakichi Hartmann wrote “A 
Plea for Straight Photography,” recommending that photographs be made 
using little or no manipulation. Hartmann went so far as to suggest that each 
negative should be so well conceived that a straight print made from the 
negative must be its best expression.“ Well into the twentieth century, 
though, Pictorialists and their salons dominated art photography, and 
photography was still not recognized as a fine art. 

In truth, Edward Weston was a semi-Pictorialist. A number of his early 
images cast a definite mood, and he romanticized his prints by using a soft- 
focus lens and matte, textured, and warm-toned platinum papers. He did not 
otherwise alter his photographs, however. By 1916 he described his prints 
as “straight photographs without handwork, shading or manipulation of any 
kind,” although he exempted necessary spotting—inking over the inevitable 
tiny white spots caused by dust on the negative—and for many years 


boosted his portrait clients’ egos with judicious retouching of blemishes and 
wrinkles.” 


Figure 1. Margrethe Mather, Edward Weston, 1921 


Yet Edward grew restless. When he visited the site of his triumph at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, he found that the photography exhibit had been 
excluded from the Palace of Fine Arts and placed instead in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts, amid such scientific wonders as a giant telescope and a 
fourteen-ton working typewriter.“ Photographs had been defined once more 
as work produced by a machine, not created by humans. 

By 1914, Edward had begun a volatile relationship with Margrethe 
Mather, a brilliant woman and sometime photographer possessed of 
mercurial moods. Margrethe had made herself up—her name, her 
background, everything. Born Emma Caroline Youngren in 1886, she 
escaped her native Salt Lake City in 1907 to reappear in San Francisco in 
1910 as Margrethe Mather, and then moved to Los Angeles. She earned her 
living as a prostitute, at least in these early years.2* When Edward met her, 
she had cloaked herself in an aura of worldly sophistication, shrouding her 
past in mystery. A true nonconformist, Margrethe shook up Edward’s life 
and introduced him to her social circle, the left-wing intellectuals of Los 
Angeles and Hollywood. Edward, dressing in his role of artist, tended a trim 


mustache, affected an ascot and cape, and smoked a pipe. He joined her in 
the formation of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, a camera club 
intended for serious, professional photographers, not amateurs, to promote 
photography as a creative means of expression. The group met monthly, 
eschewing the writing of rules or the collecting of dues but requiring each 
member to show a new print at every meeting. Pictorialism with all its 
affectations ruled photography in California. 

One man changed everything: a New Yorker named Alfred Stieglitz. 
Acclaimed as the “prophet and awakener” of photography, Stieglitz proved 
that, like a painter or sculptor, “with the camera too a man could select, 
and ... the photographer too could carry about him in his mind the feeling 
of one object and express it through other ones.”=* He offered this concise 
autobiography: “I was born in Hoboken. I am an American. Photography is 
my passion. The search for Truth my obsession.” 

As a seventeen-year-old in 1881, Stieglitz traveled with his family to 
Germany, where he studied engineering while gaining prominence in 
photographic circles by taking prizes at a number of salons and winning 
other competitions. In 1890 he joined the Vienna Camera Club, which 
promoted photography as a fine art through juried exhibitions and 
publications. Although he left Europe before Vienna’s International 
Exhibition of Art Photographers of 1891, in which the criterion for entering 
a photograph was that it must strive to be art, he returned to America 
resolved to enlighten photographers about the artistic potential of their 
medium and to use camera clubs as his base.” 

Cameras had become affordable and plentiful in the United States. 
Photography boomed as a hobby, and camera clubs were forming coast to 
coast, some, like the Camera Club of New York, building elaborate 
darkrooms for their members. The increasing number of amateurs 
constituted a ready audience for anything photographic, including 
magazines and exhibitions.~ 

Stieglitz became a leader of the Camera Club of New York, curating a 
number of its exhibitions. The club’s quarterly, Camera Notes, became a 
serious journal under his editorship. He began exploring the essential 
strengths of the medium. Rejecting the commonly held belief that the soft- 
focus lens was necessary for photographic art, he chose lenses capable of 
sharp focus. Stieglitz preferred natural light to the traditional artificial 


studio lighting. With his viewfinder he framed uncontrived, unstaged 
compositions, repudiating another common Pictorialist practice. 

While Stieglitz photographed primarily with a large view camera 
secured to a heavy tripod—the assumption being that this was what an artist 
used—he also pioneered outdoor work with a hand-held camera in 
inclement weather, a practice previously considered unfeasible. The 
weather could be felt in these images: New York streets deep in slush; air 
thick with swirling snow; the profiles of tall buildings, glimpsed through a 
veil of light spring rain. 

Explaining his new aesthetic, Stieglitz was blunt and unyielding. Many 
of the New York club members thought what he preached to be disturbing 
and responded with hostility. After a five-year standoff, Stieglitz founded 
the Photo-Secession, a movement to secede from the status quo—in this 
case the Camera Club leadership and the popular Pictorialist salon 
establishment. His goals were to promote photography as a respected and 
independent medium and to nurture an American vision of photography as 
art.2 

From 1903 through 1917 Stieglitz produced and published fifty issues of 
the quarterly Camera Work, its elegant cover and typography designed by 
his early assistant Edward Steichen. With delicate, hand-pulled gravure 
reproductions tipped into each issue by Stieglitz himself, Camera Work was 
a profoundly beautiful magazine. During the years in which it appeared, this 
quarterly mirrored the great progress in creative photography, from the 
Pictorialist work of its earliest days to the rich, wide-ranging modernist 
vision of Paul Strand in its last issue. Strand chronicled the gritty reality of 
urban life but also made important abstract and Cubist-influenced images as 
early as 1915, simplifying forms into flat planes that emphasized the two 
dimensions of a photographic print.” 

Selling issues for $2 each, Stieglitz aimed at a small, rarefied, and 
wealthy readership.“ He insisted on printing a thousand copies of every 
issue, relenting only for the last two, which were printed in a run of five 
hundred. Initially the quarterly had 647 subscribers, but when it ceased 
publication, that number had dwindled to only 37. 

In 1905 Stieglitz opened the Little Galleries of the Photo-Secession, a 
tiny fifteen-by-fifteen-foot attic room at 291 Fifth Avenue, forevermore 
known simply as 291. It is here that he introduced modern art to America. 


Stieglitz presented not only photographers but painters and sculptors as 
well. He was the first in this country to show the works of the top European 
modernists, Paul Cézanne, Auguste Rodin, Henri Matisse, Georges Braque, 
and Pablo Picasso. The faithful Edward Steichen, who was living in 
Europe, had discovered each of these artists and sent their work, certain that 
Stieglitz had modernist sympathies. The poet Marianne Moore described 
291 as “an American Acropolis . . . with a stove in it,” hung with “paintings 
seemingly without commercial value . . . [but] with respect, with 
sensitiveness and with intelligence.” 

While wielding unrivaled power with his gallery and publications, 
Stieglitz also proved himself the greatest photographer in America. For 
Stieglitz, each print (he did not make many) must be a thing of supreme 
beauty, so he produced each with exquisite care and great regard for the 
subtle tonalities of a black-and-white photograph.“ 

He considered The Steerage of 1907 his finest photograph. Traveling 
with his family to Europe, Stieglitz loathed the pretensions of first class. He 
would gaze down from the advantaged top deck to the steerage class two 
floors below, wishing he could join those passengers, who interested him so 
much more. These steerage-class passengers were generally failed 
immigrants to America, returning to Europe. The visual relationships 
between the forms of the ship and these people fascinated Stieglitz, who 
would write, “I saw a picture of shapes and underlying that the feeling I had 
about life.” He dashed back to his cabin to get his camera.™ 

The composition of The Steerage begins with the ship’s massive 
framework: two crowded outside decks connected by a steep metal 
Stairway, severed at the right by the picture’s edge. A sunlit gangplank with 
chain railings projects in front of a thick funnel that thrusts vertically 
through and beyond the picture’s frame. A large round metal housing 
anchors the photograph’s left base. Within this structured arrangement, 
dense knots of passengers cluster: women wrapped in shawls and 
babushkas, warmly swaddled babies wearing knit caps, men in bowlers, 
berets, and fedoras. Not one head is bare. On the deck immediately below 
Stieglitz, a man gazes down on this mass of humanity. His bent neck offers 
the camera the flat, round crown of his bright white straw hat—the 
umbilicus that completes the picture. 


Figure 2. Alfred Stieglitz, The Steerage, 1907 


When one critic proposed that Stieglitz made such compelling 
photographs because he mesmerized his subjects, he determined to 
demonstrate that he could make a great photograph of anything. To that end, 
in 1922 he began photographing clouds. He believed these images 
transmitted music, as if they were flutes, violins, or trumpets. They were his 
visual equivalent of a symphony. Stieglitz called his cloud pictures 
Equivalents, a term he used for a photograph made to communicate “the 
underlying . . . feeling [he had] about life.” They came to stand for what he 
saw as life’s deepest, though normally unseen, truths.“ 

As immensely important as were his own photographs, his greatest 
impact during those early years of the twentieth century was as the ultimate 
tastemaker. In 1910 he curated the enormous six-hundred-print International 
Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, a 
historic benchmark as the first exhibition of photography created for a 
major American art museum, and the first time such an institution began a 
serious collection of photographs. Stieglitz’s intention was to display a 
number of prints by each photographer, so as to better convey the evolution 
of the artistic vision of each. While almost all the photographers had been 


expressly invited to show by the Stieglitz-led judges, sixty prints were 
juried into the “Open” category. This one time, Stieglitz benevolently 
allowed all photographers who had the courage to submit work. The odds, 
evidently, were not good, but this announcement gave at least a veneer of 
democracy to the proceedings.* 


Figure 3. Paul Strand, Wall Street, 1915 


If you were a serious photographer, you knew about Alfred Stieglitz. 
From the distance of the West Coast, Edward Weston hung on Stieglitz’s 
pronouncements as if they had come directly from the Mount. Stieglitz 
never disabused anyone from that opinion. In 1917 Edward entered prints in 
the prestigious Wanamaker Salon in Philadelphia, where Stieglitz and 
Steichen were the judges. To emphasize their conviction that most 
photographers had little clue how to use their own medium, they accepted 
only fifty-five prints out of more than eleven hundred entries, angering 
hundreds of submitters and further cementing Stieglitz’s reputation for 
arrogance. They awarded Strand the top prize of $100 for Wall Street, which 
captured the blank, unyielding granite face of the Morgan Bank, its 
ominous scale impervious to the pedestrians who pass before it. Edward 
was disappointed to receive only two honorable mentions, worth a total of 
$10, for two studio portraits. Even though his prints were among the few 
chosen for the salon, for him this was tantamount to rejection.” 


Paul Strand was influential as both a photographer and a thoughtful 
writer, at a time when there was little of any worth published on the topic. 
His 1917 article “Photography” in the magazine Seven Arts was a lucid 
rebuke to Pictorialism. Edward, a great reader of anything serious written 
on photography, must have seen it: “The full potential power of every 
medium is dependent upon the purity of its use, and all attempts at mixture 
end in such dead things . . . in which the introduction of handwork and 
manipulation is merely the expression of an impotent desire to paint.” 

In 1920, without remorse, Edward broke completely from his Pictorialist 
past. He scraped the emulsion off a number of his medal-winning glass- 
plate negatives, deciding they would be more useful as windowpanes. His 
new vision could no longer abide the romantic limitations of Pictorialism, 
and with that dramatic change, honors and articles dwindled, as did portrait 
sittings. He questioned what exactly photography could be, should be, must 
be. Stimulated by Margrethe Mather’s modernist photographs, with their 
vigorously graphic compositions, Edward adopted her use of slanting 
shadows and abstract areas of black against white. He co-opted elements of 
her style and then pushed them further, arriving at a more profound way of 
seeing. 

Unable to go to New York in 1921 to view a major exhibition of 
Stieglitz’s photographs, Edward had consoled himself by reading the 
reviews. The critic Paul Rosenfeld found in the images an “affirmation of 
the majesty of the moment.”=2 This statement resonated with Edward, who 
found it a true definition of photography—what it, and no other medium, 
could do. 

Invited to speak to the Southern California Camera Club in June 1922, 
Edward found himself forced to succinctly explain his photographic 
aesthetic: “pure photography—unaided by the hand.” He told his audience 
that when the photographer opens the shutter of the lens and then closes it, 
his purpose is to capture the core substance of the subject. While a painter 
can repaint, a photographer must live with the decision made at the time of 
the exposure. Echoing Paul Rosenfeld and Sadakichi Hartmann, Edward 
said that to achieve the “majesty of the moment,” the photographer must 
determine how he wants the finished print to look before he exposes the 
negative. Years later Edward would call this “pre-visualization.” The 
concept, if not his term for it, was firmly in place. 


Seeking a larger stage, Edward went on a pilgrimage to Stieglitz in New 
York City in November 1922. Since the end of World War I, Stieglitz had 
retracted his realm to present only works by Americans, mostly East Coast 
painters, excepting his own photographs and those of his disciple Strand. 
Edward brought only a few prints to show Stieglitz, one the angled ceiling 
and walls of an attic—triangle, rhomboid, and square, very Cubist and 
almost abstract, except for the fine head of a man in the lower right and an 
overstuffed pillow in the lower left. Edward’s friend the photographer 
Imogen Cunningham had been deeply moved by this image, writing to him, 
“Tt is literal in a most beautiful and intellectual way.” Stieglitz reacted with 
quick disdain, dismissing the detailed creases in the pillow as unnecessary.~ 
Edward showed Stieglitz proofs from negatives he had just made at Armco 
Steel in Ohio. A factory was not yet regarded as an obvious photographic 
subject. (The East Coast painter and photographer Charles Sheeler would 
not make his much admired photographs of the Ford River Rouge 
automobile factory in Detroit until 1927. However, he was already making 
images of architecture that Edward found to be superb.) 

View camera photographers see the image projected by the lens—upside 
down and backward—on the camera’s ground glass, with a dark cloth 
draped over the photographer’s head and the ground glass. Edward moved 
the tripod an inch closer here, adjusting the camera’s tilting front just so, 
focusing his lens to exact sharpness, until he filled his entire negative with 
powerful shapes described in tones of gray. Enormous concrete 
smokestacks pierced the picture’s upper edge. A puff of steam punctuated 
the otherwise blank rectangle of sky. 

Stieglitz praised the Armco proofs, remarking that if Camera Work still 
existed, he would publish a few. He also singled out some nudes, 
including a single breast and arm, and a torso, its head and arms cropped, 
the legs raked by diagonal bars of light and shadow. Stieglitz advised 
Edward, however, that he must achieve greater sharpness in all planes of his 
photographs, described as depth of field. 

At the time of Edward’s visit, Stieglitz was deeply in love with the 
painter Georgia O’ Keeffe and had begun a transcendent photographic study 
of her every nuance. His purpose: to reveal the truth of one woman.~ He 
showed these prints, pointing out how much better he had described the 
texture of skin. Edward sat quietly, confident that his own nudes were finer. 


Miss O’ Keeffe was present for at least part of their meeting and commented 
positively on the Armco proofs.@ In a classic four-hour diatribe, Stieglitz 
expounded on the disastrous state of photography, excepting his own work 
and that of a few he had accepted into his circle. Edward now understood 
the ways of Stieglitz with great fluency.“ 

There had been good reason for Edward Weston to seek recognition 
from Alfred Stieglitz. Stieglitz anointed few, but the international art world 
took serious notice of those. Edward presented himself as a candidate for 
exhibition and publication, but at thirty-six, secure in his abilities, he had no 
intention of being a follower. After a second meeting with Stieglitz, 
although he was offered nothing tangible, Edward left New York believing 
that he had earned the man’s respect. He had gone seeking affirmation, not 
inspiration or guidance. He would follow no man. He returned to California 
resolved to continue blazing his own path.“ 


Figure 4. Brett Weston, Self-Portrait, 1928 


Alfred Stieglitz and Edward Weston indeed came from far different 
worlds as well as different generations; Stieglitz was born in 1864, Edward, 
in 1886. Stieglitz had been raised in a family with money, and he had 
married money, while Edward had been on his own since he was a young 
man. Stieglitz had been sent to the best schools in New York and finished 
his higher education abroad in Germany, while Edward never graduated 
from high school. Stieglitz always had sufficient financial support; Edward 
lived on nearly nothing, and struggled most of his life to keep himself fed. 


Even their environments were opposites, and that matters. A painter can 
paint anywhere; the subject can spring from the painter’s mind. 
Photographers must be in the presence of their subjects. Stieglitz lived in 
and photographed a long-tamed landscape, from his skyscraper forests to 
the fenced pastures of his family’s summerhouse outside the city. Edward 
could see the snow-capped San Gabriel Mountains from his front porch, 
and even Los Angeles had been wilderness not that long before. 

Edward’s talks with Stieglitz confirmed that above all else he must give 
precedence to his art. He would simplify his life as much as possible. His 
thoughts turned inward. He needed to remove distractions to allow full 
concentration as he moved forward. His first act would be to move out of 
his wife’s house. Only then would he be fully free to pursue both the 
immense potential he sensed in photography and the other women he found 
so compelling. He loved his sons, but, he reasoned, he would be of little 
good to them if he remained so repressed and unhappy. 

In 1921 he grew estranged from Margrethe. He had begun a torrid affair 
with Tina Modotti, a minor silent screen actress who was married to the 
artist Roubaix “Robo” de |’Abrie Richey. The romance between Edward 
and Tina began while he photographed her. With his camera, Edward’s 
believed that he could discover the essence of a woman upon his ground 
glass. His models usually found Edward and his warm brown eyes 
irresistible. Tina’s husband, Robo, moved to Mexico City in December 
1921, and Tina was supposed to soon follow. Robo had been offered a 
teaching job and studio, and he planned to promote the batik cloths that he 
created. Tina dawdled in California, reluctant to leave Edward, but she 
finally did. Soon after her train departed from Los Angeles, she was handed 
a telegram from Mexico. Robo had contracted smallpox, literally while Tina 
was in Edward’s arms. She arrived in Mexico City to find that she would 
not be allowed to see her husband because she might get infected as well. 
He died two days later. 

An exhibition at the National School of Fine Arts in Mexico City of 
Robo’s batiks and Edward’s photographs had been planned for March, and 
Tina insisted that it must open as a farewell to Robo. She supervised the 
installation and then hosted the exhibition’s two-week run. Her magnetic 
personality, coupled with her great beauty, proved successful at attracting an 
audience. But it was Edward’s photographs, not Robo’s batiks, that captured 


the press and the public. They were viewed with great excitement, and 
gamered both critical acclaim and sales that had been largely absent in the 
United States for both men. The presence of the charming and beautiful 
widow sitting at a desk surrounded by Edward’s photographs, some of her, 
caused a sensation, and her public reputation as a seductress grew.“ Tina 
returned to California soon after the exhibition’s close, bringing the money 
from the sale of many of Edward’s photographs. Until then, only two of his 
creative prints had ever been sold.© 

In late July 1923 Edward, with his eldest son, twelve-year-old Chandler, 
and Tina embarked for Mexico. The Mexican Revolution had ended only a 
couple of years earlier. Compared with its embattled past, Mexico’s future 
seemed to hold great promise. Mexico City had become a vibrant center for 
the arts and artists, and Edward quickly found a circle of sympathetic artist 
friends, including the great muralist Diego Rivera. Inspired by his new 
friendships and by Tina, his model and muse, Edward thrived. Tina decided 
to become a professional photographer as well, and developed into one of 
Edward’s most promising and dedicated students.© 

When Edward physically left behind his old life and arrived in Mexico, 
he recognized that he had begun a personally significant odyssey of the 
mind. His brain exploded with ideas about art, aesthetics, and photography. 
Each day he awoke at 4:00 a.m. to faithfully chart his progress in the 
journals he called daybooks. In them he wrote about who he met, where he 
went, and what he photographed; and, more significantly, he chronicled his 
transformation from a man in search of everything to a man sure of what his 
art and life must be. He had begun recording his day-to-day life and 
thoughts in 1917, but little of that has survived. In Mexico, his daybooks 
became an important element of his experimental laboratory, which was 
composed of two projects: his photographs and his writing. He continued to 
record his thoughts until April 1934. Published during the 1960s, they 
provide a rare opportunity to follow the difficult but ultimately successful 
journey of a great artist.“ 

Provoked by his continuing poverty, and far from his major source of 
funds, wife Flora, Edward continued to pare away all but the essentials in 
his life so that as much of his time as possible was free to explore 
photography. He opened a portrait studio and, as would always happen, 
made just enough money to get by. His life slowly evolved toward 


asceticism in most things. His photographic equipment was spare, only 
what he absolutely needed. But Edward knew he must heed Stieglitz’s 
admonition to improve his images’ depth of field. He purchased a lens with 
an aperture that could be set for an opening as small as f.64.% Now, with a 
long enough exposure time, he could achieve impressive depth of field, his 
pictures in sharp focus in every plane, from the near foreground to the far 
distance. 

Enraptured by the ability his new lens gave him to photograph cacti, 
palm trees, clay bowls, and toy figurines in the dazzling Mexican sunshine, 
Edward captured every fine detail of every surface. His friends posed 
willingly, and he saw each head as heroic. He pruned every composition to 
make it visually simpler, bringing his camera closer and isolating his 
subject from its natural background. A Mexican critic declared, “The pupil 
of Weston’s eye, circumscribed and clarified by his lens, is like a gun sight, 
and we have been presented with its conquests.” He expressed his 
developing aesthetic eloquently in his daybooks: “The camera should be 
used for a recording of life, for rendering the very substance and 
quintessence of the thing itself, whether it be polished steel or palpitating 
flesh.”2 

As for Tina Modotti, she wanted much more from life and from her 
man. She picked up a camera and learned from Edward, but that did not 
satisfy her. In Mexico, she joined the revolutionary activist movement and 
the Mexican Artists Union, which included the painter Jean Charlot and the 
muralists Rivera and David Alfaro Siqueiros and José Clemente Orozco. 
Her commitment to left-wing, antifascist causes intensified, and her work 
on their behalf moved her far from Edward’s apolitical world.4 He believed 
that an artist should not involve himself in the issues of the day but should 
seek a certain distance and seclusion so as not to be distracted from the 
internal introspection that is essential to discovering the deeper meanings of 
life.4 

Edward’s affair with Tina languished, and his yearning to see his three 
younger sons grew. He and Chandler returned to Glendale at the beginning 
of 1925, but Edward could endure life at home for only a short while. The 
boys’ constant caterwauling made him long to plug his ears and run far, far 
away.~ Dutiful Flora may have shared that wish. All through the years, she 
remained supportive of her husband. The primary parent, she worked full- 


time and sent money to Edward when she could, even though she must have 
known that it helped finance his life with his mistresses.“ 

Edward departed for San Francisco, looking for new business to 
subsidize a retum trip to Mexico and possible reconciliation with Tina. 
When San Francisco photographer Consuelo (Connie) Kanaga offered him 
the use of her photography studio, he was incredulous. She also sent him 
whatever assignments she could, though she had few enough herself. He 
had never experienced such generosity.2 Plugged into the Bay Area 
photography scene, Connie kept Weston abreast of worthy people and 
events. Here was a friend he could trust. Connie had learned 
photojournalism in the trenches, covering labor strikes and chasing fire 
trucks while on the staff of newspapers in San Francisco and, later, New 
York City. Strong-willed and determined, she cut a dashing figure and had 
earned respect for her abilities in a world populated by men. 

Having made a bit of money, Edward Weston sailed to Mexico in 
August 1925, this time bringing with him his rebellious second son, 
thirteen-year-old Brett. Edward saw much of himself in Brett and feared 
that, left in Los Angeles, his son would come to no good. Brett, like his 
father, refused to be confined by school walls. In Mexico City, Edward soon 
gave up on a conventional education for his son and handed him a camera. 
Brett proved a natural, within six months making images that Edward 
acknowledged with his highest accolade: he would proudly sign the print as 
his own. Relieved, Edward knew that when they returned home, his son 
would have a profession, for he was accomplishing more at his young age 
than Edward had at thirty. Brett even taught his dad a few things. While 
Edward still printed his sharply focused negatives on matte papers, Brett, as 
a young teenager, preferred the increased detail and greater contrast glossy 
paper provided. Edward now began the process of leaving behind his final 
Pictorialist affectation. 

Edward’s own photography grew exponentially on his second trip to 
Mexico. Actual subject matter became unimportant: he could make a 
consequential photograph of literally anything. To prove his point, he 
placed his camera on the bathroom floor and focused its lens on the toilet. 
The resulting picture, titled Excusado, was a visual metaphor for Edward’s 
photographic aesthetics. He had responded to the polished, curving form 
and celebrated its humble reality in a photographic print. Viewed from 


below, the subject was no longer looked down on, but up to, becoming quite 
regal. He was reading a series of essays by Havelock Ellis. Edward 
underlined “a sudden revolution by which something that was foreign 
suddenly becomes as it were native, something that was ugly becomes 
beautiful.”2 Although some who saw Excusado thought it scandalous to 
treat a toilet as art-worthy, his friend Diego Rivera remarked that it was the 
most beautiful photograph he had ever seen. 

In 1917 avant-garde artist Marcel Duchamp had shocked many when he 
displayed a white porcelain urinal in a New York exhibition. When Stieglitz 
photographed it, he lit it slightly from the side to cast shadows and cropped 
it tightly, transforming it from a urinal to a mystical caped figure or, it was 
conjectured, the sexual organs of a hermaphrodite.“ Whereas Stieglitz 
pursued the equivalent, the subject interpreted by the photographer, Edward 
sought realism to express “the thing itself,” marking his own path ever more 
clearly as separate from that of Stieglitz. 

During the next year in Mexico, Edward worked diligently, but most of 
his time was concentrated on making a living. He signed a contract that 
would pay $1,000 to illustrate a book on Mexican popular art, agreeing to 
make four hundred negatives and three prints from each negative. Tina, 
who had developed into a very fine photographer and now saw herself as 
Edward’s peer, joined him on this project and at the end was credited by 
their sponsor for producing many of the images. But Edward discovered 
that, after five months traveling to make the book illustrations, the $1,000 
would only pay for the expenses for himself, Brett, and Tina, leaving him 
with nothing but bitterness at being exploited.“ Then his view camera was 
destroyed when it accidentally fell onto a concrete floor. He was now so 
poor that it was an effort to find decent clothes to wear when he 
photographed a client. 

While faithfulness was not a constant in his own conduct, Edward could 
not abide infidelity in his women. Tina enjoyed affairs with other men, and 
she and Edward again grew emotionally and physically distant, her 
escalating commitment to left-wing politics increasing their incompatibility. 
Edward had no time for anything but his art. He and Brett had been gone 
more than a year now, and given his deteriorating personal circumstances in 
Mexico, he could no longer ignore the obligations of family. Determined 


that Tina would no longer have a place in his life, he left for Los Angeles 
with Brett at the start of 1927.8 

Soon after his return, Edward bundled up a few new prints he believed 
to be worthy and entrusted Connie Kanaga to carry them to Stieglitz, whom 
she considered a friend, as she passed through New York on her way to 
Europe.” Years earlier, Camera Work, and with it Stieglitz, had changed 
Connie’s life. In its pages she saw photographs of such beauty that she 
realized photography could go far beyond what was possible in her 
newspaper photos. While living in New York from 1922 to 1924, she joined 
the ranks of Stieglitz worshippers, taking motivation and encouragement 
from Stieglitz himself. Determined to move beyond photojournalism, she 
established the practice of working as a journalistic photographer five days 
each week, reserving the remaining two days for her personal exploration of 
the medium. Her goal was to make photographs that would change the 
world. Connie also cared deeply for the physical beauty of each expressive 
print, seeking to achieve the fullest range of tonalities. If it took her fifty 
prints to make the perfect one, she said, it would be worth the work and 
monetary sacrifice, confessing that was probably why she would never be 
rich. Her friends in the California Camera Club, including Dorothea Lange 
and Imogen Cunningham, held her in high esteem. 

Connie took seriously her role as envoy between Edward Weston and 
Stieglitz. In May 1927 she wrote to Edward with stinging news, relating 
Stieglitz’s reaction to the Mexican images without pulling any punches: the 
photographs were lifeless, without passion, and with no connection to 
today’s world. 

Edward reacted with anger. He had kept Stieglitz on a pedestal, but now 
he felt that it was past time to pull him down. Stieglitz’s comments, Edward 
believed, must mean he viewed him as a threat; what other reason could 
Stieglitz have had for such words? Edward knew his work was too unique 
and strong to merit this disdain. He grew more resolved. Stieglitz had it all 
wrong. Edward blazed with life; it was Stieglitz who was dead.” 

Edward searched for an understanding peer with a knowledgeable, 
sympathetic eye. In April 1927 he found these qualities in Henrietta Shore, 
a Southern California painter of some repute. He saw Henry—his moniker 
for her casually masculine—as an equal, never a conquest. She made him 
see that a woman could reach great heights of creative expression, though 


he thought of her as essentially an anomaly. The first time he viewed her 
paintings, he recognized that she also distilled her subject by simplifying its 
forms. Like Edward, Henry filled her canvases with a single object, 
allowing each to clearly speak without interference. Since the isolation of 
the subject provided no sense of scale, each object became monumental. 
After viewing a solo exhibition of Edward’s photographs, Henry wrote 
him an admiring letter, describing his work as utterly beautiful, without 
artifice of any kind. Thrilled, Edward felt he had found someone who truly 
understood what he was doing in photography.“* That he thought highly of 
her paintings validated her opinion that his new work was what he believed. 
As much as Edward Weston said that subject matter did not count, he 
could photograph the thing before him only if it provoked a visceral 
response. He found Henry’s paintings of shells extraordinary, and felt it 
imperative that he too attempt shells. She loaned him some. His challenge 
was to make them his own, to bring them to life through his own abilities, 
which were both similar to and different from hers.~ 
Edward photographed a chambered nautilus shell so that it floated in 
black space. He positioned it not in profile, but set on end to expose the 
large open mouth leading into its unseen spiral heart. While Excusado had 
been all about form, Shell, 1 S, was all about light defining form—light that 
seems to radiate from the object rather than from an outside source. 
Photography is the medium of light. Beginning with this photograph of a 
nautilus shell, Edward sensed that he was moving ever closer to the soul of 
photography. He gave much credit for his progress to Henrietta Shore. 
Shell, 1 S, made in 1927, quickly became Edward’s best-selling print 
[see reproduction]. The first negative he made of a shell (thus the 
classification “1 S”), it evoked spirited reactions from his friends. While 
most savored the photograph’s evident beauty, others considered it 
offensive, a thinly veiled depiction of a penis—not just any penis but one so 
perfect, so radiant, so potent, that it might be an object of worship. Tina, 
searching for words to describe its impact on her, called it “pure,” 
“perverse,” “mystical,” and “erotic.” Diego Rivera wavered, surmising that 
Edward was either sick or highly sexed.“2 At this time Edward concentrated 
on three subjects: the female nude, nautilus shells, and bananas, making 
himself an easy target. For years to come, viewers accused him of larding 
his photographs with sexual symbolism, but Edward rejected such 


interpretations as being due not to the artist’s intent but to the mind of the 
beholder.~ 

Glendale was no longer a charming small town. To Edward’s eyes, the 
moment he stepped out his door, all was ugliness. After a joint exhibition in 
San Francisco during the summer of 1928, Edward and Brett, now 
seventeen years old, decided to move there and open a studio together. They 
hoped to capitalize on the interest in their photographs the show had 
stimulated and find new candidates for portraits. They stayed almost half a 
year, an experience that left them dispirited. Edward lacked the spark of 
inspiration, and he made few negatives that excited him that year. 

Exhausted by the demands of city life, whether in Glendale or San 
Francisco, the two moved to Carmel in early 1929. Each new year seemed 
to find Edward hungry for change. He hoped that he had now found what he 
needed for his commercial and creative work. He immediately delighted in 
the quietude of Carmel. The ocean, where he took an occasional bracing 
plunge, was but a short walk away, and he and Brett hiked the nearby hills. 
It was a healthier life, mentally and physically. Once more he hung out his 
shingle, trolling for tourists.~ 

Soon after their arrival in Carmel, on the morning of March 21, Edward 
accepted Brett’s invitation to photograph at Point Lobos, four miles down 
the coast, a dazzling landscape of rocky coves lapped by turquoise water, 
sandy beaches strewn with garlands of kelp torn from the ocean, rocky 
cliffs, and hills held together by the thick brush of poison oak. He found 
great joy in the wind-ravaged cypress trees. An endless supply of 
challenging, stimulating subjects was now right at his doorstep: “I am an 
adventurer on a voyage of discovery, ready to receive fresh impressions, 
eager for fresh horizons, not in the spirit of a militant conqueror to impose 
myself or my ideas, but to identify myself in, and unify with, whatever I am 
able to recognize as significantly part of me: the ‘me’ of universal 
rhythms.”~ 

The cypresses captivated Edward. “I want the greater mystery of things 
revealed more clearly than the eyes see.”*“ He concentrated on the massive 
exposed roots of the trees, polished nearly white with age, sunlight 
disclosing the finely patterned wood grain as the roots bent and turned and 
wove together and moved apart. Edward worked with the greatest 
excitement he had felt in months. He visually cropped each negative with 


extremely careful framing. The resulting prints projected a tremendous 
abstract presence. These images held little of the romance of his shells or 
even of Excusado, but they told the story of each cypress root. Though 
Edward rarely gave descriptive names to his photographs, he called his first 
cypress negative The Flame. Later he would explain that when he made the 
exposure, the cypress had made manifest to him “The Flame of 
Recognition,” the sense of deep wonder that he experienced in the presence 
of a subject that demanded to be photographed. 

Later that afternoon, while Brett rode horseback, his mount stumbled 
and fell on him, and his leg was shattered. He was hospitalized for over a 
month. Despite the generosity of Edward’s friends and his two most 
important benefactors, Albert Bender and Merle Armitage, the publisher of 
his book, both of whom helped with the medical bills, it was a particularly 
rough patch financially. Because Edward didn’t drive, his daily trips over 
the hill to the hospital to be with his boy proved an ongoing logistical 
challenge. Luckily, Brett was a strapping young fellow blessed with a 
hearty constitution. Edward nursed his son tenderly, carrying fresh fruits 
and vegetables to the hospital and choking down the hospital food himself, 
convinced that it would hinder Brett’s healing. Edward believed that during 
times of illness the body needed a rest from food; fasting had long been his 
cure-all. 

Edward worried about Brett’s “great problem in life. How to overcome 
carelessness, to create order, without which no one can reach great heights 
as an artist, or anything else. Brett loses everything he touches, breaks 
things right and left, is forever hurting himself. All symptoms of a 
disorderly mind. And art is based on order! The world is full of sloppy 
‘bohemians,’ and their work betrays them.”*% 


Figure 5. Edward Weston, The White Iris (Tina Modotti), 1921 


With the assistance of Edward’s new girlfriend, Sonya Noskowiak, Brett 
finished recuperating at home, where he began carving wood into small 
sculptures, often modeled after photographs that he had made. Sculpture 
became his second art.“ Soon after, Brett again hoisted his camera and 
tripod over his shoulder. Returned to full strength, Brett found there was no 
room for both him and Sonya in the house. She had staked out her territory 
—the kitchen was hers. In May 1930, after a tearful good-bye to his father, 
Brett left to set up his own studio in Southern California.*® In the years that 
followed, he would bounce back and forth between independence and the 
steady welcome of his father’s home. Brett was Edward’s favorite son; that 
never changed. 

By October 1932 Sonya had lived with Edward for three and a half 
years. For a while, he’d found her waifish charm enchanting; he enjoyed the 
fact that she was five and a half inches shorter than him, a petite five feet. 
The top of her dark head softly brushed his chin when they danced. 
Edward’s body was lean, wirily muscled, and well proportioned. As a 
youth, he had done well in his sport, track. He might be forty-six and she 
thirty-two, but he still had the stamina to run a marathon. How else could he 
wake before dawn, write in his daybook, rustle up breakfast for the 


household—his fourteen-year-old son Neil, Sonya, and himself—open his 
portrait studio, schmooze with the few tourists who happened in, 
photograph at every spare moment, develop negatives, and also make 
prints? Added to all these responsibilities were his women. He had been 
faithful to Sonya for a good amount of time, but no longer, and he worried 
about keeping his new affairs secret. He liked having Sonya around; she 
understood him, and shouldered as much of the housework as he did and 
more of the cooking. She was turning into quite a good photographer, as 
well. If only she and Neil would stop their incessant bickering. She was no 
longer the woman he had originally found so compelling.“ 

Sonya had been a real help in winnowing down the images for his book, 
a second set of keen eyes. And Henry Shore, who had moved to Carmel in 
1930, had provided advice as well, arguing with him to the point of raised 
voices, something he rarely allowed himself. He struggled to remain calm 
when she insisted on removing one of his strongest pieces, to be replaced 
with another he deemed not as necessary to the whole.2% 

But still he lacked the artist’s statement to finish the book. If he didn’t 
send it soon, it would be delayed. “Man is the actual medium of expression 
—not the tool he elects to use as a means,” Edward began.*” He knew what 
he wanted to say: photography is a valid art form when it creates a picture 
that cannot be made as well by any other medium; the photographer must 
fully grasp its strengths and its limitations. He had expressed this idea 
before. But the intellectual pressure of writing this statement for his own 
book, something that would endure, he found almost unbearable. 

On October 10, 1932, in a moment of burnout and deep frustration, 
Edward wrote to Willard Van Dyke. After months of demanding work, he 
desperately needed a change of scenery.“ He needed to breathe new air, to 
party with friends, dance, and get borrachito—just a little bit drunk. Willard 
wrote back, agreeing to pick up both Edward and Sonya and drive them to 
his Oakland studio. He would throw a little shindig in their honor and invite 
a number of their photographer friends. This party would prove to be 
consequential for many who attended, made more so because of the 
presence of Edward Weston. 


Il. SONYA NOSKOWIAK 


They had fallen in love while dancing. Now, after three years, he sometimes 
sought out other partners. Every few weeks Edward Weston required the 
release of a party, and if no one else was giving one, he could be counted on 
to open his studio/home for an evening of dynamic conversation, drinking, 
and dancing under dim lights to music played on his phonograph. They had 
first discovered each other at just such a Saturday-night party. To the delight 
of both, from the opening bars of the first rumba, they discovered that he 
was a marvelous dancer and so was she. They fit well together.+ 

On Monday, two days after they met, Sonya Noskowiak stopped by 
Edward’s studio. Following his usual routine, he seated her on one chair 
and then sat before her on a stool, beside a print easel. Slowly, deliberately, 
at a deliciously sensuous pace, he showed her his photographs. She was 
familiar with his work but had not really seen it as she did now. Edward 
placed one print, then another, before her. He liked her quiet intensity. He 
decided that she was the best thing that had happened to him in a long time. 
He pulled out his photograph of two shells and inscribed the verso in pencil 
to her, commemorating the date, April 15, 1929.2 

Although Sonya could rightly be described as shy, she grew confident 
when performing onstage in the Carmel community theater, where she 
achieved modest local success. “Sonia [sic] Noskowiak,” wrote one 
reviewer, “in her playing of Arlette, slightly overacted as to movements, but 
shows an unmistakable flair for the stage. Her voice gives meaning to every 
word, and her vividness gives a lift to whatever scene she is a part of.”2 

On Tuesday she invited Edward to dinner. She cooked simply, and that 
pleased him. He ate it all. She had no wine, no alcohol of any kind to serve, 
but he felt content. She sang songs of yearning in her native Polish. They 
talked of his life-changing years in Mexico, and she serenaded him in fluent 
Spanish that she hoped would excite him. Yet he made no move toward her. 
He smiled but never laughed. His dark eyes held her gaze. 

At midnight Edward stood to leave, begging exhaustion while pulling on 
his coat for the short walk home. Sonya rose, slipped her own coat around 
her shoulders, and said she would walk with him. She linked her arm 
through his. She was the guide. Without stopping at his place, they strolled 
together down the hill to the glorious white sands of Carmel Beach. There 
they nestled in a protected spot, where he now took the lead. They watched 
the moon sink into the Pacific. Pulling her to her feet, he kissed her slowly 


and deeply. He took her hand, and they climbed back to her home, her 
“playhouse,” where they warmed themselves with sips of hot, strong coffee. 
Their lovemaking resumed till dawn. Sleep seemed completely 
unnecessary.* 

Sonya Noskowiak had come a long way to get to this place and this 
man. Although her parents were Polish, she had been born in Leipzig, 
Germany, on November 25, 1900. The family soon moved to Chile, where 
she added Spanish to her Polish. When she was nearly fifteen, the family 
immigrated to the United States. Like many children of the time, she 
wanted a camera. When she was sixteen, she bought her first with her own 
hard-saved money, a Kodak Box Brownie. Photography began to hold great 
interest for her.2 

Sonya was determined not to be trapped in a predictable life. In 1927, 
she and a girlfriend spent seven months in California’s Sierra Nevada, 
camping, subsisting on fish they caught, berries they gathered, and the 
occasional luxury of canned goods. They slept under the stars, protected 
only by their blankets and the ax at Sonya’s side. The girls worked for three 
months in Yosemite to keep themselves going—one made beds, the other 
sold postcards. When she arrived in Carmel in 1928, Sonya became a figure 
of note when the local paper published a chatty, detailed account of her 
brave Sierra adventures.® 

Soon after that first spectacular evening Sonya and Edward spent 
together, Brett Weston returned from the hospital to convalesce. His father 
desperately needed a helpmate, and Sonya stepped into the void and never 
looked back. She clerked in his studio, allowing Edward to work in the 
darkroom or to photograph at Point Lobos. He taught her to spot prints, the 
most time-consuming, meticulous, and thus disliked job in photography, to 
be palmed off on someone else whenever possible. Edward gave her a 
professional camera, a 4 1/2-inch-square format with a 5-inch rectilinear 
lens, but no film, telling her to first practice seeing.’ 

Sometimes when he went out photographing, Sonya came along. She 
was patient and blessedly quiet. She watched his every movement, making 
mental notes. She set up her camera and made her pretend exposures. 
Edward did not tell her what to do. He gave her as much technical 
information as she asked for, believing that one could learn how to 
photograph only by photographing. 


Early the next year, 1930, he announced that she was ready to expose 
film. It had taken her more than eight months to reach that step. Sonya had 
observed Edward often in the darkroom and had learned how to develop 
film. Hesitantly, she showed him her first negatives. She surprised Edward. 
She had an eye. She might make a real photographer. He singled out three 
images: one of his son Neil’s hands, another of a chair back, and a third of 
half a red cabbage. He bestowed his customary highest blessing, saying that 
prints from these negatives would be good enough for him to sign.® 

Since 1927, Edward had photographed vegetables—squash, eggplant, 
even cabbage—but he had always left them whole. Essentially a vegetarian, 
he shopped for groceries as if on a treasure hunt for particularly interesting 
specimens, to be consumed first by his camera and then at the table. 
Sonya’s halved cabbage piqued his interest. She had shaped her subject to 
discover its convoluted strata. She had not taken it as it was. This idea 
simmered in his mind. 

In August 1930 Edward found himself happily swamped with work and 
with life. In October his first solo exhibition in New York City would be 
hung at Alma Reed’s Delphic Studios. Prints must be made. His eldest son, 
Chandler, Chandler’s wife, and Weston’s adored namesake, his five-month- 
old grandson Teddy, were due for a visit. The peace necessary for his work 
would be disturbed for some time.? 

Edward set up his 8-by-10-inch view camera on a tripod so that he could 
make long exposures, some of them for hours, while attending to studio 
work. He was ready to take Sonya’s idea and make it his own. He sliced a 
red cabbage in half and set it on the table, where bright sunshine disclosed 
every contrasting vein and leafy curl. He brought his camera close, framing 
the cabbage to deny its rounded exterior, settling instead on its core.’ His 
picture demanded, “Look at this everyday miracle!” 

Sonya had a gift for discovering noteworthy vegetables. When she 
foraged for wild mushrooms, she brought the best to him. A trip to Big Sur 
yielded a fine bunch of chard. His discerning eye searched for ways to 
allow each vegetable to speak for itself. 

On August 3, 1930, Edward selected a particularly provocative green 
pepper that Sonya had just brought him from the local grocery store. For 
support, he nested it in a funnel that reflected light on the pepper and 
isolated it visually. The exposure lasted four and a half hours. He called 


this image Pepper, No. 30; his thirtieth negative of a pepper. It was like his 
Shell of all shells—here was the pepper of all peppers, with perfect, smooth 
skin and voluptuous curves. Edward had transformed a mundane object into 
a thing of wonder. “I have on occasion,” he explained, “used the expression, 
‘to make a pepper more than a pepper’. . . I did not mean ‘different’ from a 
pepper, but a pepper plus—an intensification of its own important form and 
texture,—a revelation. Photography as a creative expression . . . must be 
seeing plus.”** He gave the first print to Sonya. His inscription 
acknowledged her as the discoverer of the pepper, and he signed it, “with 
my love—/Edward.”* 

Sonya’s relations with Edward’s sons were rocky. They saw her as 
competition for his attention.“ While she knew that Brett was his father’s 
crown prince, she and Brett clashed.” Long his father’s driver, he took the 
car (when they had one) whenever it pleased him and for as long as he 
liked, with no reprimand. Sonya felt that she had no control over any of the 
boys and commanded no respect. They tauntingly called her “Scrawny 
Bitch.”*® Put Neil and Cole together, and within minutes they would be 
rolling on the floor in an all-out fight. They piled up dirty dishes, ignored 
their own mounds of soiled laundry, devoured her meals with little thanks, 
and left the toilet seat up. When Edward was gone, it was she who waited 
up past midnight for the teenage Cole to come home.” She would take it 
and take it and then just explode, a passive-aggressive trait that irritated 
Edward. 

In June 1931 Edward broke off his friendship with Johan Hagemeyer, 
his Carmel landlord, when Hagemeyer raised the rent on his studio from 
$60 to $75 a month, an amount Edward thought usurious. He gave up the 
lease, moved, and took a second-floor studio, where he installed a single 
bed for himself, as well as renting a small cottage a block away.*® He had 
long believed that sex was one thing, sleeping another.“ Sonya and 
whatever sons were around bunked at the cottage. She grew jealous, 
doubting that Edward really was alone every night.“ He grew remote. 
When she returned from a trip, he welcomed her back more as a friend, less 
as a lover.4 


Figure 6. Edward Weston, Sonya, 1933 


By 1932, in the eyes of Carmelites, Sonya Noskowiak had become 
Edward Weston’s wife, and a good one at that. No longer his muse, she 
made herself as indispensable as she could. She worked hard to improve her 
photographic technique and became such a fine darkroom technician that he 
asked her to make the prints for many of his portrait orders. The tensions of 
the book must have worn her out too. She yearned for a chance to drink a 
little wine with Edward, sing him a song, and dance a little dance. 


Ill. WILLARD VAN DYKE 


Willard jumped into his old Chevy roadster that he had bought for all of $10 
and sped down to Carmel.* Arriving in the sleepy hamlet, he paused under 
the ground-floor sign, “Edward Weston, Photographer: Unretouched 
Portraits/Prints for Collectors,” and then bounded up the stairs, taking two 
at a time. Willard did not tiptoe through life; he plunged enthusiastically 
ahead. He and Mary Jeannette Edwards had a party planned in Edward’s 
honor.* Edward’s $100 prize money would make him feel less guilty about 
closing his studio on a weekend.* 

A close friend of the family gave Willard his first camera when he was 
twelve, soon after they had moved to Oakland, California. He had been 
born in Denver, Colorado, on December 5, 1906. His father, always looking 
for his big break, moved the family nearly every single year, searching in 
vain for success. This itinerant childhood perhaps explains Willard’s eternal 


restlessness; like his father, he was always searching, but for an intellectual 
ideal, rather than the next job.* 

The Van Dykes finally settled down in Oakland. Willard met Mary 
Jeannette in drama class at the East Bay’s Piedmont High School. They 
became sweethearts, with every intention to someday wed.2 He entered the 
University of California, Berkeley, but dropped out after a couple of years. 
His excuse was that the university required all young men to attend two 
years of ROTC (Reserve Officer Training Corps) training, and he was a 
pacifist, but it is likely that he flunked out; he later confessed that he’d had 
difficulties with math and physics. He found what he believed to be ideal 
work as the night shift attendant at a Shell gas station, leaving the daylight 
hours free to photograph.® 

Willard spent a lot of time at Mary Jeannette’s house. Her father, John 
Paul Edwards, was an accomplished amateur photographer and a leader of 
Bay Area Pictorialist photography. An engineering graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, John Paul was employed as a buyer for Hale’s 
Department Store in San Francisco. Although he had to deal with the daily 
ferry commute, in sunny Oakland he could tend a garden that would never 
have thrived in San Francisco’s foggy climate. He was serious about his 
hobbies, gardening—he was an expert on roses and fuchsias—and 
photography. His technical expertise and expressive imagery had won 
acceptance into the world’s top photographic salons. He thrived in meetings 
and served in leadership positions as a member of the California Camera 
Club and the Pictorial Photographers of America, where he was elected as 
vice president of the national organization in 1923.4 

Willard knew something about photography. Among his many careers, 
his father had worked photographing babies, capturing their attention by 
lighting a roll of newspaper on fire and holding it above the camera. John 
Paul’s work was very different. He encouraged young Willard in 
photography and lent him the use of the darkroom in his garage. While his 
prints washed and dried, Willard thumbed through the piles of photographic 
magazines stacked along the walls, learning technique by following the 
advice he read there. He tried to keep in step with the images he saw 
published and those of John Paul Edwards, almost exclusively using a soft- 
focus lens. Under the tutelage of John Paul, a master of the bromoil process, 


he proudly produced prints that looked like charcoal drawings, with the 
requisite artfully smudged lines. 


Figure 7. John Paul Edwards, On the Coast, 1920s 


Willard became intrigued with the work of a particularly fine 
photographer often reproduced in the magazines. Imogen Cunningham was 
her name, and she lived right there in Oakland. John Paul placed a call of 
introduction on his behalf, and on a Sunday afternoon in 1927, Willard Van 
Dyke knocked on her door, a portfolio of prints under his arm. 

Imogen Cunningham answered the knock to find before her an earnest 
twenty-one-year-old, nattily attired in a pressed white flannel suit and white 
turtleneck sweater. He was precious from the top of his blond, curly head to 
his feet, shod in black-and-white saddle shoes. She held back her normal 
biting comment and bid him enter.? Her red hair escaped its bun in untidy 
wisps. Her pale, plain face was clean of makeup; her dress was homemade. 
From the backyard he could hear boisterous shouts and hoots. Imogen 
directed Willard to a chair, remarking that he should disregard the ruckus 
coming from her sons, eleven-year old Gryff and ten-year-old twins Ron 
and Pad. Willard looked about him at the walls hung with photographs and 
etchings. Imogen’s husband, Roi Partridge, an etcher of some fame, taught 
art at Oakland’s Mills College. Since 1925 he had also directed its gallery, 
developing it into one of the few showcases for innovative modern art in the 
Bay Area.2 


After pouring them both cups of tea, Imogen gave Willard’s prints her 
full attention. She did not believe in talking much about photography; the 
prints spoke for themselves. Even though she said little, her concentration 
on his work meant a great deal to him. Imogen Cunningham was a real 
working photographer, not a hobbyist, and she’d found him worthy enough 
to spend her afternoon with. He left, promising to return when he had 
something new to show her. She closed the door and sighed, thinking, 
“He’ll never make it. He’s too pretty to be a photographer.” This was the 
beginning of an unlikely lifelong friendship.“ 

Willard found himself welcome at the Cunningham-Partridge home at 
any time. If Imogen was down in her basement darkroom, tucked into a 
corner beside the laundry, he could enjoy the books and the art. The dining 
room table was always crowded, between their three kids and friends that 
her husband brought home, but Imogen cooked in great quantities, and there 
was always room for one more. When Willard confessed to her that he and 
Mary Jeannette longed for privacy, Imogen told him to use her house the 
next Sunday afternoon. They’d all be off to the ocean so Roi could sketch. 
Willard was both surprised and thankful that forty-four-year-old Imogen 
understood his romantic predicament.“ 


Figure 8. Imogen Cunningham, Willard Van Dyke, c. 1933 


John Paul Edwards seemed to be acquainted with everyone in Bay Area 
photography. In 1928, when well-known Pictorialist Anne Brigman needed 
lantern slides made of her photographs, he sent Willard over to her Oakland 
studio.“ An inspiration for many Northern California photographers, 


Brigman’s images had been published in Camera Work, and she was a 


fellow of Stieglitz’s Photo-Secession, the only photographer west of the 
Mississippi to achieve that honor. She was known for her female nudes, 
which were photographed outside in nature, not in the studio, as was the 
norm. Brigman celebrated the strength and energy of a woman’s body, 
vigorously posed in a rugged landscape. In The Soul of the Blasted Pine 
(1907), a naked woman (the soul of the title) bursts forth from the hollow of 
an ancient pine snag. Her head is flung back, and one arm, glowing in 
sunlight, reaches up to the stormy skies above. Excited to be around such an 
accomplished photographer, Willard did not admit that he had never made a 
Slide. He went out to the Edwards’ garage, found a magazine with all the 
instructions, and followed them carefully. The slides came out just fine. 
Brigman continued to call on him for help, and Willard happily obliged.“ 

On Sunday, September 16, that same year, Willard picked up the 
Edwardses, father and daughter, to attend the opening of the International 
Invitational Salon at San Francisco’s Palace of the Legion of Honor, a 
Pictorialist exhibition. John Paul had served on the organizing committee. 
The museum was mobbed with people, most paying more attention to each 
other than to the photographs. Willard ambled along the walls, dismissing 
print after print after print, “Boring, boring, boring.” But suddenly the head 
of a man brought him up short. Willard stood riveted. Next to that hung an 
equally compelling image of a nautilus shell. Both shone out like beacons: 
sharply focused, minutely detailed, and so real that he thought the man 
might speak out.” 

Willard recognized the name of the photographer, Edward Weston. His 
photographs appeared often in the photo magazines, and Willard would 
have read his article, “Photography—An Eighth Art?” in the June issue of 
the Argus. In this piece, Edward had separated himself from the Pictorialist 
pack and declared himself for pure photography. He demanded 
photographers see “the beauty in an honest photograph”; that is, an 
unmanipulated negative and print. “The lens reveals more than the eye 
sees,” Edward wrote. “The most delicate textures, the most evanescent 
forms, can be rendered by photography . . . impossible to the human 
hand.”“ Here were the impressive examples of Edward Weston’s 
philosophy, directly in front of the stunned Willard Van Dyke. 

Noticing Willard’s agitation, John Paul asked him if he liked these 
photographs. He didn’t quite know, Willard said, but he found them 


captivating. John Paul remarked that Edward Weston and his son Brett were 
standing just over there. With Willard in tow, John Paul crossed the gallery, 
coming to a stop before a slim man with a receding hairline, a mustache, 
and brown eyes set in a freckled face.“ Willard blurted out that the salon 
was mostly a sham except for Edward’s two prints. Tired of milling around 
in the crowd of weekend hobbyists discussing rules of composition, a total 
waste of time as far as he was concerned, Edward welcomed the praise, but 
personally singled out the photographs by Imogen Cunningham as 
standouts.8 

A year later, in October 1929, Willard attended a lecture given by 
Edward at the Berkeley Art Museum. Willard soon drove south to Carmel 
to show his prints.“ Most of Willard’s photographs were still soft-focus, but 
he hoped his intent would shine through the haze. Edward did not react to 
any of those, instead singling out two newly made, sharply focused prints. 
As with his son, Brett, and Sonya Noskowiak, he praised them with a slight 
riff on his standard: “I would have been proud to do these.”“? Willard 
followed every crumb that Edward laid along the path. 

Meeting Edward Weston and viewing his prints was life-changing for 
Willard Van Dyke. He saw his future: he would take up his camera and 
follow the way of Weston. He inquired if it might be possible to study 
with Edward, who demurred, citing a mountain of work he had to address. 
But he offered to contact Willard when he had some time to spare.“ 

Realizing what he must do to be worthy, Willard returned home and 
immediately put away his soft-focus lens. Having bought an 8-by-10-inch 
view camera with a lens that could focus acutely, he began looking at 
everything about him with fresh, searching eyes. He stopped making 
bromoils and carbon prints, sticking to plain gelatin silver.~ It was not long 
before he received a note from Edward inviting him for a week of 
photography in Carmel. Stuffing a bedroll in his car beside his view camera, 
tripod, and lenses, he was more than ready. 

The first morning—Friday, November 15, 1929—Willard drove Edward 
to Point Lobos, where he set up his camera and tripod and went about his 
work. Willard studied closely, remembering the choices Edward made and 
the great care he gave to each exposure. Edward Weston was always frugal, 
and each sheet of 8-by-10-inch film was expensive. Edward lifted his dark 
cloth and beckoned Willard to see what he was framing.“ 


Willard slid out the legs of his tripod and latched them tightly. He 
secured his camera to the tripod’s head and began to picture Point Lobos for 
himself. Edward was available to answer questions, but he found that 
Willard was already technically quite competent. The day was a good one 
for Weston. He returned home satisfied. 

On Monday, Edward, Brett, and Willard photographed the ancient 
cypresses and tumbled boulders of Pebble Beach, the community 
immediately north of Carmel. They persevered for six hours straight, the 
equivalent of running a marathon for a large-format photographer. Edward 
made nine negatives, feeling that eight would be keepers.”® 

That evening, Edward opened his mail to find comments from the 
judges of a salon in Portland, Oregon. With great misgivings he had entered 
five photographs. He had been told that this salon would be different, and 
he needed the prize money. Instead he received a rebuke. His “flame” of 
cypress root, his first exposure at Point Lobos earlier that year, earned the 
comment “Interesting as Natural Subject, but where is picture?” A nude 
was judged “Interesting but fails as work of art.” Edward swore to never 
again submit his work to a salon.~ 

Here was Willard Van Dyke’s rich, unorthodox classroom: the real ups 
and downs of an artist’s life. Willard witnessed the absolute thrill that 


Edward experienced when he made an exciting negative, and later 
culmination in the finished print. Edward might not verbalize the meaning 
of a specific photograph, but he could expound for hours on the importance 
of his friends, the Mexican muralists, why Bach spoiled him for anything 
else in music, and what photography should be. Edward counseled that a 
photograph of consequence could be made from just about anything. 
Subject matter, in itself, was not critical. The understanding of the 
photographer was. He did not tell Willard how he should proceed; instead, 
he offered the example of his life: keep all as simple as possible so as not to 
divert the mind from what is truly important—creative work. Edward’s 
approach was very Zen. He required freedom from distractions so that 
through meditative concentration he might earn a profound personal insight 
into each of the subjects he photographed. 

When the weather was good, they went out with their cameras. Willard 
also joined Edward in the darkroom, learning by watching. At week’s end, 
Willard asked what he owed, and Edward replied, “Nothing.” Wisely, 
Willard commissioned his mentor to make his portrait. 

So began a pattern. Willard put in his hours at the gas station and drove 
to Carmel every weekend he could get free. He became a fifth son to 
Edward, and saw Edward as his “spiritual father.” 

Still living with their respective parents, Willard and Mary Jeannette 
could not wait for the rare times they could use Imogen’s house. Freedom 
appeared when Anne Brigman moved to Los Angeles in 1930, and agreed 
to rent them her Oakland studio at 683 Brockhurst for $12 a month.“ At the 
same time, Willard reentered the University of California, Berkeley. A 
small exhibition of his photographs of gasoline storage tanks—very 
industrial, very contemporary, very modemist—was displayed in a local 
bookstore window. In a bit of serendipity, one day in Willard’s creative 
writing course the professor announced that Preston Holder had written the 
best essay in the class. He had awarded it a triple A plus and read it aloud to 
the class. The subject was the intelligent magnificence of Willard’s prints at 
that bookstore. By quirk of fate, though they did not realize it until then, 
photographer and writer were enrolled in the same course. Willard Van 
Dyke quite naturally believed that Preston Holder was brilliant. The two 
young men became close pals.*4 


Willard brought Preston to meet Edward Weston in mid-March of 1931. 
Edward saw the future of America in these two bright college boys. 
Preston loved to talk, and so did Willard and Edward; Sonya remained in 
the background. On their way to Carmel, the students stopped at a hillside 
vineyard south of Oakland run by an old Frenchman, who sold what they 
judged to be good red wine for a buck a gallon, if they brought their own 
jugs. The boys arrived at Edward’s with their arms loaded with the 
contraband vino—Prohibition was the law of the land—plenty to enliven a 
couple of nights. Unless Sonya came to the rescue and cooked dinner, food 
was a simple meal of Triscuits, Edward’s favorite cracker, with a bit of 
cheese and dried fruit. They were soon sprawled out on the floor of 
Edward’s studio, where they schmoozed long into the night. Willard and 
Preston soaked up Edward’s words and learned a great deal about the larger 
world of photography. Edward was open about his divided feelings about 
Alfred Stieglitz: 


Maybe Stieglitz is a Napoleon of art. Napoleon was a great man—to the 
masses—a spectacular figure to anyone. The popular tendency has 
always been to idolize spectacular leaders,—ruthless, selfish climbers, 
while the really great, the noble, but less dramatic are passed unnoticed. 
Even a Christ is forgotten unless his end is theatrical,—nailed to a cross, 
or somehow headlined. 

No—Stieglitz, who has, or had, idealism could not in justice be so 
labeled. But it has come to me of late that comparing one man’s work to 
another’s, naming one greater or lesser, is a wrong approach. 

The important and only vital question is, how much greater, finer, 
am I than I was yesterday? Have I fulfilled my possibilities, made the 
most of my potentialities. What a marvelous world if all would, could 
hold this attitude toward life.“ 


It should not be surprising that Preston, stimulated by the lively 
discussions with Edward and by his photographs, picked up a camera as 
well. Always an individual, he began his own unique journey in 
photography, often pairing his images with his own poetry. 

Although they might be feeling a bit dicey in the morning, ready or not, 
Edward got the coffee perking early, roused the boys from sleep, packed 


them into the car, and directed them to Point Lobos. At least one morning, it 
was all a bit more than Preston could take. He spread out a striped towel on 
the rocks, stripped off his shirt, and lay soaking up the sun until he fell 
asleep. Edward guided his camera downward to find Preston’s handsome 
profile in total repose, the only visual activity the rumpled stripes of his 
shirt. Along with Willard Van Dyke, Preston Holder became a fixture at 
Edward’s over a number of weekends during the next few years.~ 

When Willard came to scoop up Edward and Sonya that autumn day, 
October 14, 1932, for a weekend in Oakland, they knew by evening they 
would be toasting their toes in front of the fire at 683 Brockhurst, eating 
takeout from the Mexican joint around the corner, and staying up into the 
wee hours discussing the state of everything. They happily anticipated 
Saturday night’s party, a convivial gathering of their friends, photographers 
all, with one compelling issue on every mind: straight photography. 


IV. IMOGEN CUNNINGHAM 


A night out with other photographers—this would be a welcome occasion. 
At the time of the October party at 683 Brockhurst, Imogen Cunningham 
had recently emerged, from eighteen long years of servitude to husband and 
sons, back into the light of her chosen profession, photography. She had 
never given up photography, eking out every moment for it she could in a 
life consumed by domestic obligations. 

At 683 Brockhurst she could catch up with old friend Edward Weston. 
That young twerp Ansel Adams should be there too. She had a bone to pick 
with Ansel—his review of her solo exhibition at the de Young in the San 


Francisco journal the Fortnightly.* He had found that “the quality of light in 
her prints is unconvincing,” and suggested that she use glossy, gelatin-silver 
coated printing paper instead of the matte-surfaced platinum paper she still 
preferred. The charge that her sense of light was lacking was a serious blow 
to an artist whose work is light-dependent. While platinum prints did not 
produce optimal image detail and sharpness, their rich, soft tones of gray 
were visually enticing and luscious. 

Ansel wrote the truth as he found it, although if he could have restrained 
his youthful hubris, he might have reconsidered. “Her prints could have 
been produced only by a woman, which does not imply they lack vigor. All 
her photographs brim with a restrained strength typical of keen decisive 
feminine energy.” 

In an age before it was popular, Imogen retained her family name, never 
adopting her husband’s last name of Partridge. She struggled to maintain 
her career as a professional photographer in the face of the demands of 
children and home. Ansel demeaned her photographs, she thought, by 
defining them as female, thus not in the exalted male category. 

Clearly conflicted about her work, Ansel continued: “Miss Cunning- 
ham’s art easily dominates in her exceedingly fine technique of 
visualization: she knows what she wants to do and succeeds in doing it well 
within the limitations of her medium.” His review concluded with this 
glowing summation, “Her work is very beautiful and sincere.’’* 

Perhaps Imogen would pardon his transgressions, but she’d carried 
grudges for lesser slights.2 By the autumn of 1932 she had achieved 
commercial and artistic success. In her opinion Ansel Adams—nearly 
twenty years her junior—was a greenhorn in photography, while acetic acid 
had flowed through her veins for nearly thirty years.* Maybe that was why 
she’d grown so tart. If Ansel had earned a tongue-lashing, that was an area 
where she excelled.2 

Nothing came easily to Imogen. Her husband, Roi Partridge, had a solo 
exhibition at the de Young at the same time as her own exhibition there. 
While a local art columnist swooned over him—‘“His mastery of line, his 
virility where strength is required, and his delicate touch when subtlety is 
called for”—she mentioned Imogen’s show only in a demeaning aside, as a 
“collection of photographs by Mrs. Partridge (Imogen Cunningham) [who] 
has a special fondness for mountains and trees.”® 


Imogen’s father had raised her to believe that she could do anything she 
set her mind to. He was what was known at the time as a freethinker: 
against organized religion in any form and attracted to the ideal of a utopian 
society. There were ten children in the household, and Imogen, born in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1883, was her father’s favorite. Although her father 
was entirely self-educated, he was well read and intellectually curious. But 
her mother never made a peep, selflessly cleaning, cooking, and raising 
children. While she loved her mother, Imogen resolved to be the very 
opposite; she would not settle for her mother’s life. Her father agreed.2 

Imogen grew up in Seattle, in 1903 entering the freshman class at the 
University of Washington. She paid her own way, working when she wasn’t 
studying. While there, she became enamored of photography. Two years 
later she purchased her first camera, along with a mail-order course of study 
from the American School of Art and Photography. She bravely began with 
a 4-by-5-inch view camera that required a tripod and had a lens that she 
could manipulate. A soft-focus lens must have been standard equipment 
with her camera; her earliest images can hardly be seen through the artistic 
fog. 

Most at that time started with the popular Kodak Box Brownie. 
Advertised with the slogan “You Press the Button, We Do the Rest,” the 
Brownie sold for a dollar, was very simple to operate, had a fixed lens, and 
used a roll of film that made a 2 1/4-inch-square negative. It made 
photography possible for the masses.2 Imogen, however, wanted to 
understand the deepest capabilities of the medium. When she graduated 
from the university in 1907 with a major in chemistry, her senior thesis was 
titled “The Scientific Development of Photography.”2 

That same year she was leafing through a new issue of the Craftsman 
when she came upon a reproduction of Gertrude K4sebier’s photograph 
Blessed Art Thou Among Women. The image of a gracefully posed mother 
sending her bright-eyed child out into the world struck a deep chord in 
Imogen. This was what she wanted to do: make pictures that would move 
people.” 

For two years she worked in the Seattle photography studio of Edward 
Curtis, famous for his romantic images of the American Indian. By the end 
of that time, Imogen had become adept in the darkroom, and was especially 
skilled at platinum printing. She won a fellowship from her sorority to study 


in Europe, enrolling at the Technische Hochschule in Dresden, where she 
continued the photographic chemistry research that she had begun at the 
University of Washington. In that city she visited the 1909 International 
Photographic Exposition, a huge assemblage of prints dominated by the 
Pictorialist style, which crossed all borders. She personally awarded first 
place to the American contingent of photographs, which she found both 
technically and artistically superior.“ 

On her way home to Seattle in 1910, Imogen brought her work to the 
British photographer Alvin Langdon Coburn in London and visited both 
Alfred Stieglitz and Gertrude Kasebier in New York. While Kasebier had 
been welcoming, Stieglitz ignored her. Timidly, Imogen huddled in a corner 
of his gallery, content to simply overhear whatever he might say. 

When she returned to Seattle, Imogen opened a portrait business that 
flourished. At the time, the few socially acceptable professions for women 
included teaching, nursing, and portrait photography. Imogen lugged her 
view camera on streetcars and buses to photograph her subjects in their 
homes, in gardens, and in parks. She termed this environmental portraiture, 
an unusual and imaginative departure from the normally stilted studio 
setting. 

For her own creative work, Imogen began a series of soft-focus, 
allegorical images inspired by her reaction to Kasebier’s work and the Pre- 
Raphaelite poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and William Morris. With 
friends costumed to act the parts, she attempted to portray the poets’ verse 
in photographs. Enacting Morris’s “The Wind,” Imogen staged an outdoor 
scene with a draped female figure, her gauzy veil apparently wafted by a 
breeze.“ A practicing Pictorialist, she was convinced that photography must 
conjure up a mood, a place, or an event. With figures nude or clothed, 
indoors or out, but always in soft focus, each photograph told a story using 
special effects, although without the handwork on the negative or print 
employed by many Pictorialists. 

Imogen took pride in her election as a charter member of the Seattle 
Fine Arts Society, its only photographer. Salons accepted the prints she 
submitted, and magazines published her work. She sent a portfolio to 
esteemed American photographer and educator Clarence White in New 
York City, and he replied somewhat cryptically that he liked the ideas 


behind her photographs more than the prints themselves. Imogen 


persevered; in 1914 she enjoyed solo exhibitions at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences and the Portland Art Museum in Oregon. 

Her strongly feminist essay “Photography as a Profession for Women” 
was published in the Arrow— her sorority’s magazine—in 1913, though 
sadly the Arrow’s readership was small. In it she wrote: 


And who shall say from the records women are making every year in 
their professions that they are unfitted for them, that they should still be 
brought up with only the three Ks (Kirche-Church, Kuche-cooking, 
Kinder-children) .. . Photography is . . . a craft or trade to which both 
sexes have equal rights . . . If photography needs any new recruits, it 
needs only people of good taste who know the fitness of things and have 
a sense of the limitations of the medium. And with this good taste 
should be combined the hand of the skilled mechanic, the eye of an 
artist, and the brains of a scientist.“ 


Imogen’s continuing correspondence with Clarence White paid off. He 
recommended her images to the editor of Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, 
where an illustrated article praising her efforts at more natural portraiture 
appeared in 1914.” That same year, her photographs were selected for 
exhibition at New York’s International Exhibition of Pictorial Photography. 
In 1915 she was invited to show at San Francisco’s Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, where Edward Weston also exhibited.“° During 
their visits to the Exposition, although they did not meet, surely each 
became aware of the other’s photographs. Imogen Cunningham had built a 
thriving portrait business in Seattle and now was becoming known in 
photographic circles about the country for the excellence of her work. 

In 1932, as Imogen’s career was finally reestablished, her marriage was 
falling apart. She had met her husband as a pen pal in 1913. At the age of 
thirty, she had begun an innocent correspondence with a young Seattle artist 
who was studying etching in Paris. Imogen wrote a good letter, and Roi 
Partridge became enchanted by this very independent woman. She sent him 
examples of her work that he found lovely. She mailed him soft-focus self- 
portraits that he preferred to the one sharply focused one she courageously 
included. Brett Weston later described Cunningham as “homely as a mud 
fence.”““ Roi proposed in a letter, and then in another, and yet another. 


When he arrived back in Seattle in late 1914, undaunted, he proposed again. 
She accepted. The marriage took place in February 1915. 

Roi set up his etching studio next to Imogen’s photographic studio, 
sketching directly from nature and then returning to the studio to etch the 
plates for printing. Sometimes she came along with her camera, and he 
obliged by modeling. Her nudes of Roi, set in the rugged landscape of the 
nearby mountains, were considered scandalous when she exhibited them in 
Seattle. The female nude had long been deemed appropriate in photography, 
but not full frontal shots of a naked man, husband or not.® 

Imogen became pregnant one month after her marriage. Gryffyd was 
born in December, and Imogen quickly returned to work. She became 
pregnant soon again at the beginning of 1917. This pregnancy was different. 
She grew enormous and exhausted. Between keeping up with Gryff and 
maintaining some sort of work schedule, she found it at first difficult and 
then impossible to cope. In the middle of this pregnancy, Roi went off to 
Carmel for four months of sketching. Past her limit, she wrote him that she 
had closed the studio, broken all unnecessary glass plates, and was moving 
to San Francisco with Gryff. Roi could meet them there. Although he 
quickly found a job at a San Francisco advertising agency, he never forgave 
her for her presumption. He admired her spunk, but not when she aimed it 
at him. 

Imogen Cunningham had been trumped by biology and by the roles that 
she and her husband assumed. The children circumscribed her life for the 
next years. Roi proved to be a cold, reproachful father and husband. Wily 
Imogen devised a strategy. She refused to learn to drive. She did not go to 
the grocery store; she telephoned, and they delivered. She could not take the 
boys to school, music lessons, or even for new shoes. Imogen was the 
parent of record, at home day in and day out. She cooked their meals, but as 
soon as they were able, she expected the boys to do the cleanup; the 
valuable time she saved every day for her photography preserved her sanity. 
While Roi disappeared into his attic studio, Imogen pulled up the trapdoor 
Stairs in the kitchen and descended to her basement darkroom. They worked 
at opposite ends of the house, and the emotional distance between them 
increased as well.” 

In early 1918 Imogen and Roi became acquainted with another new 
arrival to San Francisco, Dorothea Lange, a portrait photographer who had 


worked in Amold Genthe’s studio and studied with Clarence White, both in 
New York. Born Dorothea Nutzhorn in 1895 in Hoboken, New Jersey, the 
birthplace years earlier of Stieglitz, Dorothea had worked to reinvent 
herself. She was stricken with polio when she was seven years old, and her 
right leg and foot never fully recovered. She hid their misshapen condition 
with stylish panache under long, full skirts or loose pants. Her parents 
divorced when she was twelve. Rarely seeing her father, she felt angry and 
abandoned. When she came to San Francisco, she started her new life by 
taking her mother’s maiden name, Lange. 


In San Francisco, Dorothea clerked in a store that sold photographic 
supplies, developed film, and made enlargements.“ She met Roi when he 
came to pick up some work by Imogen. Dorothea remarked on its fine 
quality, impressing Roi as being visually discerning. He brought Dorothea 
into their social circle and introduced her to Maynard Dixon, a western 
illustrator and painter. Dorothea and Maynard married in 1920, and Imogen 
and Dorothea became best friends. 

That June at a party at Dorothea’s studio, Imogen and Roi met Edward 
Weston.“ Imogen was suffering from photographer’s block. She had not 
made an image of consequence for quite some time—understandable, given 
that she had three children under the age of five at home. Not long after 
their first meeting, Edward sent Imogen and Roi a selection of his prints 
and some by his then lover, Margrethe Mather. The photographs hit Imogen 
hard. She wrote Edward that they made her realize how insignificant her 
own accomplishments in photography had been thus far.” 


Roi and Imogen began to buy occasional prints from Edward. Their 
Support meant a great deal to him. As difficult it was for him financially, 
early in their friendship, Edward bought an etching from Roi for $10. A few 
years later, hard up for cash to make a car payment, he sold it for his 
original purchase price. 

Perhaps seeing Edward’s and Margrethe’s photographs provided the 
catalyst Imogen needed, because 1920 is the year that she began to evolve 
to a much higher level as a photographer. Edward had intentionally 
simplified his lifestyle, and he had begun to apply that philosophy to his 
imagery. Driven by the strength of his examples, Imogen boldly changed 
her visual expression. She stopped inventing ready-made visions to set 
before her camera—her staged, costumed tableaux—and began seeing as a 
camera does. Her images had been inclusionary. Now her lens filled the 
negative with only part of the subject, using the edges to abruptly crop the 
subject in a way the eye never does. Frequently she now chose a sharp lens 
to hold every detail. 


On her short household tether, Imogen found subjects in her everyday 
life. In 1920 the arcing curves of the Mills College amphitheater became a 
study of form, pattern, and tone, contrasting dark against light. A trip to the 
zoo with the boys brought a zebra to her attention. She captured the curves 
of its belly and flank, naturally accented by its very photographic striping of 


black, white, and gray. As they grew, her sons appeared in many endearing 
portraits that gave little hint of the redheaded hellions they actually were. In 
1921, eight years before Edward, Imogen photographed Point Lobos, 
producing frame-filling cypress roots, her images emphasizing texture 
while Edward’s first concern was form. 

During the summer of 1922 Imogen and Roi motored to Southern 
California and dropped in at the studio that Edward and Margrethe shared. 
The photographers took turns photographing each other, while Roi sketched 
his hosts. Imogen heeded the advice of her professor in Germany to ask her 
subjects to think of “the nicest thing they know.”~ Her softly lit, moody 
portraits captured a confidently assured Edward commanding his space, 
while Margrethe remained elusive, her eyes avoiding the camera. 


Figure 13. Imogen Cunningham, Edward Weston and Margrethe Mather, 
1922 


Edward’s picture of Imogen, shot in profile, is in stark contrast. The 
sinews of her neck strain with the effort of holding her head so high that she 
appears to look down her nose. Perhaps this mannered pose was all her 
own, but it seems forced, suggestive of her discomfort on the other side of 
the lens.“ This portrait must have been made before Imogen photographed 
Edward and Margrethe. Hers are intimate pictures reflecting a high level of 
trust between sitter and photographer that is not present in the unflattering 
picture of Imogen. But it is also true that many photographers affect an 
unnatural pose when they know their picture is being taken. 

Inspired by her visit with Edward and Margrethe, back home in 
Oakland, Imogen investigated different photographic techniques and 


studied what other photographers were doing. As early as 1923 she was one 
of the first to make intentional double exposures, a method she used 
successfully for many years. She had maintained a correspondence with 
Alvin Langdon Cobur—the first photographer to make intentionally 
abstract photographs, which he called “Vortographs,” using mirrors to 
deconstruct an image—since she met him in 1910. In 1923 Imogen began 
exploring abstract imagery herself, photographing bright sunlight as it 
broke through the leaves of a tree, producing complex and unidentifiable 
patterns.” 

Imogen’s backyard provided more new material. If she set up her 
Camera to encompass a wide view, her garden’s small area would yield a 
limited number of images. But very close, each plant became an individual; 
every flower acquired a personality. Before her were hundreds of potential 
subjects. 

Imogen began photographing magnolias in 1923, culminating in her 
1925 Magnolia Blossom—the perfect white inner petals spread wide to 
offer their inner treasure, the sumptuously ornate stamen and pistils, a tower 
of jewels." Imogen’s extreme close-ups of plants were made before 
Edward’s first attempts in 1927. She denied being influenced by Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s series of flower paintings, which had started in 1919, stating 
that she did not see that work until 1934. 

Each plant Imogen photographed spoke with its own power. She 
silhouetted a spiky agave before a graphic background of triangular black 
and white shadows. Calla lilies slightly unfurled into a single helix, their 
pale swirls contrasting against a dark background, the same device that 
Edward, a bit later, found helpful in isolating his shells and vegetables. A 
simple grassy stem of flax cut vertically across a white wall that effectively 
highlighted the flax while also offering its soft gray shadow. Many of 
Imogen’s images were just shy of full abstraction.** 

Imogen Cunningham had become aé photographic pioneer. Her 
photographs offered the promise of the new and the modern. They were 
cutting-edge, except for one limiting feature: she treated each of her florals 
as precious objects, a quality she accentuated by printing them on expensive 
platinum paper, with its rich tones of cream to dark gray. As Ansel Adams 
was to complain in his 1932 review, platinum paper was redolent of 
Pictorialism, and its use sacrificed the optimal sharpness of her negatives. 


Imogen and Roi held dear their friendship with Edward. They wrote to 
him in Mexico in 1924, enclosing money for a print, his choice. 
Apologizing that they could afford but one at this time, they continued to 
offer him the best kind of help: praise coupled with a sale. 

Florence Swift, a Bay Area painter, arrived in Mexico City in late 1925 
with a letter of introduction from Imogen, who was worried that Edward 
and Brett were starving. Mrs. Swift found they almost were. She generously 
brought them boxes of food that Brett devoured almost as quickly as they 
could be unpacked. Edward squired Mrs. Swift around town, undoubtedly 
selling her some photographs in the process. Mrs. Swift arrived home so 
excited about photography that her husband decided to take it up himself. 
When Edward returned from Mexico, Henry Swift became a paying 
student. Time and again, Imogen and Roi proved to be steadfast friends. 

In 1928 it was Edward’s turn to reciprocate with a letter of praise. He 
and Brett had seen the annual Pictorial photography salon at the Los 
Angeles Museum. The pictures were so bad they were comical, especially 
to Brett, and their expressive titles only made matters worse. Trees in mist 
were called But Only God Can Make a Tree; a coy nude—just turned away 
enough to be in “good taste’—Bashful Model; a factory in fog Sorrow of 
Soul in Toil. The two Westons stood in the middle of these pitiful attempts 
at photography and laughed so hard their sides ached. 

As Edward wrote to Imogen, he found the entire experience horrendous 
until he came to one photograph, Glacial Lily. It made him stop dead in his 
tracks. A chill ran up and down his spine. It was by Imogen Cunningham. 
He told her that hers was the best print in the entire exhibition and predicted 
that if she continued at this level, she would soon be recognized as one of 
the best photographers in the country. 

Imogen’s perspective on Edward’s letter is both telling and sad. At this 
point in both their lives, he was a much better-known and respected 
photographer. His letter was generous. Imogen saw things another way. She 
was three years older than Edward, and she had been a professional 
photographer for nearly twenty years. Since her adulatory letter in 1920, she 
had come a long way, and all by herself. To her eyes, his letter was 
unredeemed arrogance. Where had he been these past years that he did not 
know that this was but one of a great number of important pictures she had 
made? (He had a good alibi, Mexico.) Although she still held him in great 


respect, she would find an opportunity when they were next together to set 
him straight. Imogen Cunningham was in no way as sweet as her pictures. 

Edward soon redeemed himself. The architect Richard Neutra, who 
emigrated from Austria to Los Angeles in 1923, met him at a party, and 
they had quickly become mutual admirers and friends.“ In 1929 Neutra 
asked Edward to select a collection of contemporary photographs to 
represent the American West for the upcoming Film und Foto, a gargantuan 
exhibition in Stuttgart that examined the current state of both cinema and 
photography. In Germany, the primary engineer behind this monumental 
event was the Hungarian photographer and painter Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, 
who had taught from 1923 to 1928 at the Bauhaus, the famous German 
school of design. Film und Foto would be the first presentation of modern 
American photography in Europe, and Neutra’s invitation was an enormous 
recognition of Edward’s international importance. 

In addition to his own twenty prints, Edward sent the work of only three 
photographers: his son, Brett; Roger Sturtevant, an uncommonly fine 
architectural and advertising photographer; and Imogen. (He had invited 
Tina to participate, but she refused.) This would be the most important 
exhibition that each of them had ever been in, and the first consequential 
display of Imogen’s work in fifteen years. 

Edward requested that she send her botanicals. She actually exhibited 
eight of those, but also one nude and an unusual view of a water tower, the 
camera aimed steeply upward at a disquieting angle. In Stuttgart, Imogen 
Cunningham’s work was praised as cutting-edge. 


Figure 14. Imogen Cunningham, Martha Graham, double exposure, 1931 


Neutra invited Edward Steichen to select photographers from the East 
Coast. Along with his own work, he chose that of Charles Sheeler, Berenice 
Abbott, Paul Outerbridge, and Ralph Steiner. Stieglitz had been asked to 
contribute, but he said no; he shared nothing aesthetically with the others. 
Sheeler had broken with the supportive relationship he had with Stieglitz in 
1923. Heavily influenced by the Cubist art that he had seen at the Armory 
Show years before, Sheeler photographed and painted machine-age images, 
described with incredible precision under bright light, while Stieglitz’s 
photographs held to a romantic vision of the world, out of step with the 
modernist views of the 1920s. 

Neutra gave the honor of writing the foreword to the catalog that would 
speak for all the Americans to the other Edward, Weston.“ “I have written 
of photography as ‘direct, honest, uncompromising,’ ” he wrote, “and so it 
is when used in its purity, if the worker himself is equally sincere and 
understanding in selection and presentation. Then it has a power and vitality 
which moves and holds the spectator.”~ 

Traveling to cities across Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Japan, 
Film und Foto made quite a splash. Its impact on the understanding of 


contemporary photography was enormous.“ 

A combination of propitious events, including the growing 
independence of her teenage sons, had begun to boost Imogen’s career as 
well. In 1931 she collaborated with the eminent modem dancer and 
choreographer Martha Graham on a series of portraits, exposing ninety 
Graflex negatives in one afternoon.” Imogen’s photographs render a 
commanding woman caught in striking poses, sometimes heightened by 
double exposure. Publication of two of these portraits in Vanity Fair led to 
an extended assignment to photograph “ugly” male Hollywood stars. Long 
Imogen’s favorite magazine, Vanity Fair offered a rare place to see 
excellent commercial photographs. Finally, too, she was recognized at 
home with the de Young Museum’s large solo exhibition of her photographs 
in January 1932, the very show that fledgling critic Ansel Adams wrote 
about.® 

Imogen and Edward remained close friends, valuing any time they spent 
together. He knew how constrained she had been by her duties as a 
housewife and mother, and recognized that as these lightened, her 
photography would mature. Edward also foresaw a major threat to her 
marriage. Imogen was clearly the more important artist, and a rising threat 
to her husband’s ego.“ Edward had lately written in a newspaper review, 


[Cunningham] uses her medium, photography, with honesty—no tricks, 
no evasion: a clean cut presentation of the thing itself, the life of 
whatever is seen through her lens—that life within the obvious external 
form. 

With unmistakable joy in her work, with the unclouded eyes of a real 
photographer, knowing what can, and cannot, be done with her medium, 
she never resorts to technical stunts, nor labels herself a would-be third- 
rate painter. 

Imogen Cunningham is a photographer! A rarely fine one.“ 


In October 1932, at the age of forty-nine, Imogen had finally come into 
her own. After supper on Saturday night, the fifteenth, she would have 
ordered the boys to wash the dishes and then, with Roi most likely behind 
the wheel, climbed into the car. A party with Edward, Ansel, and dear 
Willard—now this could be fun. 


V. ANSEL ADAMS 


Any way he looked at it, his life was a yo-yo. Yosemite to San Francisco. 
San Francisco to Yosemite. Back and forth he bounced, making his 
negatives in Yosemite, then going down into his basement darkroom in San 
Francisco to produce the prints that earned him a modest living—outdoors 
to indoors, sunshine to darkness. 

For a full month in the summer of 1932, Ansel Adams had hiked in the 
southern Sierra with his comrades of the trail, some two hundred members 
of the Sierra Club, during its annual Outing. He served as the official 
photographer and as the “Keeper of the Lost and Found.” His Outing fee 
was waived, and he was also paid a stipend to plan the daily itinerary, 
which he chose for its photographic possibilities as much as anything else. 
In his backpack, he carried his 4-by-5-inch Korona view camera, tripod, 
holders, and lots of sheet film. In the High Sierra, Ansel was in his element. 
To photograph the rugged granite and icy lakes of his chosen Eden all day 
long, and then to return to a blazing campfire, a hot dinner, and the 
company of good friends—this was his heaven on earth. 

Now thirty years old, Ansel happily believed that a significant life in 
photography lay before him. He had grown to be the man he was because of 
the abiding support of his father, a loyal patron, and the motivation he 
found in Mama Nature, as he fondly called it. Born in 1902, the only child 
of a wealthy family, he grew up in a sturdy house surrounded by gardens on 
the northwestern edge of San Francisco, where the air was clean and the 
views of the Golden Gate magnificent. Nature was at Ansel’s doorstep. 

A hyperactive child, Ansel brimmed with unfocused energy. He could 
not sit still in a classroom, his mind racing far ahead of the lesson being 
taught, while his body longed to be outside, exploring the small creek that 
wandered past the Adams property to end at Baker Beach, a half mile 
distant. The family doctor diagnosed emotional instability and sentenced 
Ansel to two hours’ rest in a darkened room every afternoon, an unbearable 
punishment for such a live wire. 

Following his graduation from eighth grade, Ansel was homeschooled 
by his father, who he called Carlie or Pops, and his mother’s sister, Aunt 
Mary. Ansel’s mother, Olive, a chronically unhappy and critical woman, 
played a less active role in her son’s rearing. Carlie’s personal hero was 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, the nineteenth-century poet, philosopher, and 
founder of the Transcendentalist movement, whose central tenet was that 
every living thing shares a universal soul. According to Emerson, man’s 
most direct route to the eternal is through the natural world. Aunt Mary set 
store by the philosopher Robert Green Ingersoll, a nineteenth-century “free 
thinker” and orator known as the Great Agnostic. Echoing Emerson, 
Ingersoll taught that the natural world was a window into the divine, and 
“the interpreters of nature are the true and only priests.” While the Adams 
family attended no church, Ansel was brought up with resolute beliefs 
based on the ideas of these intellectuals. He was taught that the real 
cathedral of worship could only be found in the great outdoors. 

Emerson’s writings spoke directly to Carlie about Ansel, this unusual, 
very scattered son. Emerson counseled that each person is born with a piece 
of the divine that must be kept alive by encouraging individual freedom and 
nonconformity. Ansel’s education was modeled on such Emersonian ideals. 
His father faithfully fanned the spark of genius that he knew burned in his 
boy. Urging him to always follow the highest moral standards, both father 
and aunt also exhorted him, quoting Emerson, to “hitch your wagon to a 
star.” Ansel grew up believing that life held no limitations.? 

At age twelve Ansel heard his sixteen-year-old neighbor, the musical 
prodigy Henry Cowell, play the piano. This experience was an epiphany. 
He pledged himself to a career as a classical pianist and began serious study 
with a succession of teachers. Before he discovered the piano, the world 
had seemed chaotic and bewildering, but the discipline of music gave him a 
strong sense of structure, order, and purpose. In the study of music, he 
found himself. 

On his thirteenth birthday Ansel’s parents gave him a one-year pass to 
the 1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition. Ansel split his time 
between his musical studies and the rich delights provided by daily visits to 
the fair. He saw it all and exulted in the experience. At the exposition’s 
Palace of Fine Arts, Ansel viewed what was presented as the “best and most 
important collection of modern art that has yet been assembled in 
America.” The implication that the West had outdone New York’s famed 
International Exhibition of Modern Art of 1913, known as the Armory 
Show—largely based on the fact that this was the Futurists’ first appearance 
in this country*—was definitely overreaching. The Armory Show, in which 


beautiful but relatively conservative paintings by Americans shared space 
with the groundbreaking work of European artists such as Pablo Picasso, 
Vincent van Gogh, Marcel Duchamp, Henri Matisse, and Paul Gauguin, had 
“dropped like a bomb,” exploding American ideas of what art should be.4 

Ansel’s favorite haunt at the exposition was the Underwood Typewriter 
Company exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts, near the Pictorial 
Photography Exhibition, where prints by Edward Weston and Imogen 
Cunningham were on display. As an adult he had no memory of the 
photographs, although he surely saw them, but he recalled that he had liked 
the Futurist paintings and disliked the sculpture. At home, young Ansel 
attempted his own Futurist-influenced crayon drawings, which he gave to 
his father and sent to a distant cousin in Maine. These are the first evidence 
of his visual awareness. 

But then the Adamses fell on permanently hard financial times. The 
family-owned lumber company, Washington Mills, failed. Sawmills burned, 
ships were lost at sea, and there had been no insurance. The business was 
heavily mortgaged, and when loans were called due, they could not be met. 
Carlie invested the last of his money in a venture with his brother-in-law, 
Ansel Easton, son Ansel’s namesake, and lost it all, convinced that Easton 
had double-crossed him. Carlie, who confessed he was a poor businessman, 
yeamed to be an astronomer but was condemned instead to futile attempts 
to recoup the family’s fortune. Responsible for a household that included 
his wife, her sister, their father, and Ansel, Carlie found employment as a 
traveling salesman. For the rest of their long lives, Ansel’s mother bitterly 
blamed her husband for their downfall. She couldn’t forgive him.? 

Ansel was susceptible to every illness. When he was sick in bed in early 
1916, he persuaded his parents to plan a family vacation to Yosemite, a 
wondrous place he had read about. Despite his gravely reduced income, 
Carlie tried to make sure that his boy would not suffer. He made sacrifices 
to fulfill Ansel’s wish to see Yosemite, seeing this as an essential part of his 
son’s Emersonian education. 


Figure 15. Cedric Wright, Ansel Adams and Mule, Sierra Nevada, c. 1930 


An amateur photographer, Carlie gave Ansel his first camera, a Kodak 
Box Brownie, to record their trip. Thus Ansel’s two passions—for Yosemite 
and photography—were born together and remained forever inseparable. 
When Ansel nearly died during the Spanish flu pandemic of 1918-19, he 
insisted that a visit to Yosemite would cure him, and it did. Yosemite 
became his wellspring for physical and mental health, and his personal 
cathedral. 

At twenty-four Ansel struggled to realize his dream of becoming a 
concert pianist. During most of the year, eight months or so, he took 
lessons, practiced with dedication, and taught piano, charging $10 for ten 
lessons.® He continued to live at home. He held the summer months sacred 
for Yosemite and his hobby of photography, but he knew he did so at the 
expense of his music. When concerts were not forthcoming, he formed the 
Milanvi Trio, composed of violinist Mildred, pianist Ansel, and modern 
dancer Vivienne. A review of a rare performance pronounced the pianist a 
failure—so loud the violin could not be heard, and playing at a faster tempo 
than the poor dancer could keep up with. Ansel blamed genetics, convinced 
that his small hands were better suited to the violin. Receiving only faint 
local recognition, he felt doomed to obscurity.’ 

In addition to his caring father and the emotional and _ physical 
sustenance he found in nature, in October 1932 a patron, Albert Bender, 
helped bring Ansel to the brink of real success. They met at a Sierra Club 


party where Ansel had displayed a selection of his Sierra photographs. 
Impressed, Albert invited Ansel to come by his office. A patron was 
especially important to a photographer; there was virtually no market for 
creative photography, only for portraits and other commercial work. 

Born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1866, Albert had arrived penniless in 
America in 1883 but went on to build one of the most successful insurance 
agencies in San Francisco. Moderately wealthy and without a family, he had 
become a leading supporter of the arts. If he liked an artist and that artist’s 
work, he could be counted on for financial support, and in addition he 
would rally the Bay Area’s philanthropic community. As a collector he 
specialized in Asian art, fine printing, and California artists working in all 
media, and he donated pieces to many local museums, institutes, colleges, 
and universities.® 

Albert Bender was a short, stocky man, his face dominated by an 
assertive nose and brooding eyes. He carried himself proudly, and the lapel 
of his immaculate suit jacket always bore a fresh flower. His pockets jingled 
with trinkets that he bestowed on those who crossed his path. Yet he was a 
solitary man. He collected artists both to stanch a fundamental melancholy 
and to chauffeur his car. Although he owned a fine one, he did not drive. 

With great anticipation, Ansel entered the Bender Insurance office at 
311 California Street at ten o’clock on a Monday morning, April 12, 1926, 
to a general hubbub. Albert sat behind a desk piled with a mess of papers 
from which he would magically fish out whatever he needed. Other visitors 
arrived. Albert dealt with them and took phone calls. Despite the bustle, 
when Albert looked at Ansel’s photographs, he took his time, and declared 
them worthy of a portfolio.2 He picked up the phone and began selling the 
portfolio, which he had quickly priced at $50, in multiples to his friends. By 
lunchtime Albert had sold over fifty nonexistent Adams portfolios. He 
handed Ansel a check for $500 and told him to make a hundred portfolios, 
plus ten artist’s copies. (When it was published, it was in an edition of 150.) 

That morning’s proceedings shocked Ansel, not just because he had yet 
to make a single print for the portfolio. Albert Bender gave him confidence 
in a career in photography. He had struggled for years to become a classical 
pianist, practicing indoors for eternal hours; as much as Ansel Adams loved 
music, photography fit him better. 


Figure 16. Ansel Adams, Lodgepole Pines, Lyell Fork of the Merced River, 
Yosemite National Park, 1921 [soft-focus] 


Unsurprisingly, Ansel began as a Pictorialist, but he used a soft-focus 
lens and the bromoil printing process for only a short time, soon 
abandoning both Pictorialist affectations® Although he never made 
allegorical images, he did employ other Pictorialist traditions such as 
printing on matte, textured paper. Hints of his artistic potential can be seen 
in his photographs of the mid-1920s: straightforward landscapes, the frame 
filled by a mountain or a waterfall. But though Ansel believed his soul was 
one with the Sierra, he was frustrated; he could not always express what he 
saw before him in a finished print. He attributed any particularly successful 
image to luck. From his study of the piano, he knew he needed more 
practice, and photographed intensively until he had achieved a rare, 
probably unique, fluency in his craft.+ 

In April 1927, with the deadline for the portfolio near, Ansel decided he 
must make one more image of Half Dome, the spectacular climax to the 
eastern end of Yosemite Valley. This photograph must reveal the essence of 
that matchless granite mountain. Earlier, from a location on Glacier Point, 
he had used a long-focus lens to both isolate and fill most of his negative 
with Half Dome. He gave a print of this to Albert Bender.“ 

With time for thought, Ansel realized that while this picture of Half 
Dome was strong, he could make it stronger. The answer was before him in 
that negative. The first problem was that it had a completely white sky. He 
knew that he should have used a yellow filter to absorb the blue of the sky, 
reduce atmospheric haze, and to slightly darken it in the print. Because 
films are overly sensitive to the color blue, filters are commonly used in 
black-and-white landscape photography to adjust the contrast. Also, the 
angle of Half Dome seen from Glacier Point was too severe. He needed a 


more direct view. To the right of Half Dome was the Diving Board, a thirty- 
four-foot slab of granite suspended over three thousand feet high above the 
valley floor. He reasoned that he could achieve the image he was now 
imagining if he made the exposure from that location. However, it would be 
an arduous six hour climb from the valley floor with snow still on the 
ground. 

Early on a chilly Sunday morning, he hiked the off-trail route to the 
Diving Board with a few friends. He stuffed his backpack with his 6 1/2-by- 
8 1/2-inch Korona view camera, lenses, glass plates, and a few filters and 
strapped it on, adding a heavy wooden tripod tied on with rope to complete 
his necessary equipment. (The Korona was an early-twentieth-century view 
camera that used glass-plate negatives rather than the sheet film that was 
becoming popular.) Nattily attired, he wore a worn leather jacket, Levi’s, 
sunglasses, his preferred climbing shoes of dark leather high-top sneakers, 
and a fedora to protect his already balding head.“ 

When they reached the Diving Board, 3,500 feet above the valley, Ansel 
found a sufficiently level spot to place his tripod to fully capture the 
looming hulk of Half Dome, an awesome view: its sheer cliff face, carved 
by an ancient glacier, stood almost straight ahead, while the Sierra Nevada 
spread out to the east. Since he was so close to Half Dome, Ansel chose a 
slightly wide-angle lens, this time fitted with the K2 yellow filter. He 
calculated the exposure, set the lens, inserted the glass-plate holder, 
removed the dark slide, and then gently squeezed the cable release. 

At that instant, standing before Half Dome, Ansel experienced a 
moment of intense clarity, Edward Weston’s the Flame of Recognition. 
Ansel realized that he had captured the literal subject as it stood before his 
camera. He did not need to go back to his darkroom to know that this 
negative still did not hold the information he required to make the much 
more dramatic finished print he foresaw. Understanding what he came to 
term “visualization” enabled Ansel to make that essential leap from a 
craftsman to an artist on that April day in 1927. Although he believed he 
had originated this concept, Sadakichi Hartmann, Edward Weston, and even 
John Paul Edwards had earlier expressed the essence of this same idea. 

With only one glass plate remaining, Ansel placed a deep-red filter over 
the lens to increase the tonal contrasts, shifting the pale sky into thunderous 
black and the dull snow to crisp white, and released the shutter. Applying 


the concept of visualization, Ansel achieved his first masterpiece: Monolith, 
the Face of Half Dome. 

By framing Half Dome against a cloudless sky and then altering the 
contrast between mountain and sky with a filter, Ansel used isolation to 
raise Half Dome to a new glory, producing in the print the hyperreality he 
saw as he gazed upon the scene. Such expressive use of a filter was not 
Pictorialist, nor was it within the normal parameters of what was considered 
straight photography. It was a radical step. This was new territory, explored 
by no one but Ansel Adams. 

Both Imogen and Edward were using isolation to intensify the subject, 
but they achieved it with a dark background, not a filter. Imogen did not 
maintain records of when she made her negatives, but at some time in the 
1920s many of her prints were of plant forms surrounded in deep tones. 
One month after Ansel made Monolith, Edward began using this technique 
with his splendid nautilus shell that seemed to float in the black void of 
outer space. And when he photographed that pepper in 1930, Edward 
isolated it visually by placing it in a funnel that provided its own night. 

With his photograph of Monolith secure, Ansel was ready to make the 
prints for his portfolio. In August 1927, sixteen months after his meeting 
with Albert Bender, he released Parmelian Prints of the High Sierras.** It 
earned him enough money to marry his longtime sweetheart, Virginia Best, 
in Yosemite that winter. Ansel took out a full-page ad in the 1928 Sierra 
Club Bulletin to announce the opening of his photography studio in his 
parents’ home, demoting music to an avocation. He offered “Portraits and 
Special Photographic Studies Made by Appointment,” in addition to prints 
of “Mountain Subjects—chiefly of the High Sierra.” “But Ansel, the 
Camera cannot express the human soul,” his mother wailed when she 
learned of his defection. “But Mother, perhaps the photographer can,” he 
replied.*® 

Proud of his new protégé, Albert introduced Ansel to Bay Area society, 
and through these influential people he met more of their kind. He became 
known for his impromptu piano performances at parties. A local magazine 
ran his picture with the caption, “Mr. Adams is a San Franciscan of unusual 
abilities in several professions. Already he is a musician of acknowledged 
ability and a great social favorite.” Thanks again to Albert, he was offered 


commercial photography jobs for catalog illustrations and advertising for, 
among others, the premier San Francisco department store Gump’s. 

Albert had an unusually sophisticated eye, and he championed many 
photographers, including Edward and Brett Weston, Imogen Cunningham, 
Connie Kanaga, and Dorothea Lange, providing them with important 
contacts as well as purchasing their photographs. With his diverse 
connections, he was able to introduce Ansel to the who’s who of 
contemporary Northern California photography. 

One day in 1926 Ansel drove Albert to the library at Mills College in 
Oakland to deliver some books he was donating. They stopped so that 
Albert could pay his regards to Imogen and to introduce his new phenom, 
Ansel Adams. In the autumn of 1928, Ansel met Edward and sixteen-year- 
old Brett at Albert’s apartment. They each showed photographs, and then 
Ansel performed on Albert’s piano. Both Westons thought Ansel a much 
finer pianist than photographer, and Ansel thought as little of their work as 
they did of his.“ Albert Bender proved himself a constant friend to these 
three photographers, who felt great loyalty to him, though Dorothea Lange 
described him as little more than an unattractive, loudmouthed clown who 
trained his artists to toady to his rich friends.” 

Following the death of Albert Lavenson, Albert Bender’s good friend 
and fellow supporter of the fine arts, Albert paid his respects to the family 
in Oakland. Lavenson’s daughter, Alma, whom Albert had known from her 
childhood, was now a woman of thirty-three. She had been very close to her 
father and was clearly suffering from his loss. Albert sat with her, and they 
talked. A quiet, shy person, she told him about her hobby of photography. 
Impressed by her soft-focus images of boatyards and factories—unlikely 
subjects for a prim young lady of the day—Albert suggested that she show 
them to three important people: Edward Weston, Imogen Cunningham, and 
Consuelo Kanaga.* 

For all her honest modesty, Alma had been making a name for herself. 
She had already experienced success in exhibiting her photographs in many 
salons. In 1927 one of her photographs from Zion Canyon in Utah was 
selected for the cover of Photo-Era.“ Her work thereafter was reproduced 
frequently in that magazine and in Camera Craft, the monthly Bay Area 
journal that every West Coast photographer read cover to cover, and the 
official organ of the Pacific International Photographers’ Association—the 


Pictorialists.~ But she had not met with the top photographers who lived 
around her. With letters of introduction from Albert, Alma plucked up her 
courage and first brought her work to Imogen, who responded with 
maternal warmth and invited her to photograph, something they began to do 
quite often. They soon added Connie Kanaga as their third.“ 

Alma had pored over photo magazines for years. As in the case of 
Willard, they had been her education in photography. She was very much 
aware of the famous Edward Weston. Only after relentless prodding by 
Imogen, who told her that Edward was a man of rare sensitivity, did Alma 


drive to Carmel. 


Figure 17. Consuelo Kanaga, Albert Bender, 1928 


Edward took the portfolio from her trembling hands and carefully 
placed the prints, one at a time, on his easel, just as he showed his own 
work. He could see she had a discerning eye. He praised a composition of a 
ship’s funnels and masts but asked why she veiled their hard, polished steel 
with a soft-focus lens. Steel should look like steel. If she switched to a 
good, sharp lens, he suggested, she would be amazed at the power she could 
express. 

Alma balked at the criticism, stoutly defending her $2 lens with a 
defiance that surprised Edward. He didn’t think she had it in her. When she 
returned to Oakland, however, Alma put aside her soft-focus lens and pulled 
out a sharp one, long hidden in a drawer. 

Albert Bender opened consequential doors for Alma, as he had for so 
many others. And with the counsel and friendship of Imogen and Connie, 


and heeding Edward’s advice, she began finding her own way to 
photograph, her efforts earning admiration from her seasoned mentors. 

Albert played an even larger role in the life of Ansel, who became his 
favorite chauffeur, driving him in his shiny new Buick to Carmel to meet 
Robinson Jeffers, and to the American Southwest, where Ansel became 
friends with the writers and painters of New Mexico.“ These trips 
introduced Ansel to a whole new world, its people, and their landscape. 

During Ansel’s first trip to Santa Fe in 1927, Albert presented him to the 
writer Mary Austin, convinced that the two of them should collaborate on a 
book. Taos Pueblo, published in late 1930, bound together twelve original 
photographs by Ansel and fourteen pages of letterpress text by Austin. The 
artists claimed to have worked completely independent of each other, but 
their contributions, when combined, formed a unified whole.*2 

Returning to Taos for his third visit during the summer of 1930 to make 
the final images for the book, Ansel shared the two-bedroom guesthouse of 
the heiress Mabel Dodge Luhan with Paul Strand and his wife, Becky. 
Ansel was immensely impressed by Strand, who generously shared his 
recent 8-by-10-inch film negatives. One by one he passed them to Ansel, 
who held each with his fingertips before a sunlit window. He was transfixed 
by what he saw—to his eyes each exposure was faultless, every 
composition ideal. Strand’s negatives solidified aesthetic decisions Ansel 
had already made, and their talks confirmed that photography could be a 
respected and worthy pursuit. On the spot, Strand converted Ansel to glossy 
paper from the matte he had long used. Unfortunately, matte paper was 
already in process for the printing of the Taos book. Ansel now realized that 
no matter how straight the vision or fine the focus, the textured, warm- 
toned paper of Taos Pueblo carried the echoes of Pictorialism. 

The year 1931 continued as another year of firsts for Ansel. A 
Washington Post review of the Smithsonian Institution’s exhibition 
Pictorial Photographs of the Sierra Nevada Mountains by Ansel Adams 
described his images as “portraits of the giant peaks, which seem to be 
inhabited by mythical gods.” Although Ansel had had annual solo 
exhibitions at the Sierra Club since 1923, this was his first at a museum, 
though one better known for science and history than for art. He gasped at 
the museum’s title for his show; he had intentionally left Pictorialism 
behind, and did no one at the museum know that the Spanish word sierra 


meant “mountains”? Here again was the same mistake perpetrated on his 
Parmelian portfolio. 

Also in 1931, for a short time Ansel became the only dedicated critic of 
photography in the Bay Area. It happened because of Lloyd LaPage 
Rollins, who had been hired in May 1930 as director of San Francisco’s 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. A native Californian, Rollins grew up in San 
Francisco in his parents’ boardinghouse for men.’ He earned a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of California, Berkeley, followed by a master’s 
degree in museum practice from Harvard, where he served as the head tutor 
at the Fogg Art Museum. Graced with grants, he traveled annually to 
Europe. Rollins began work in September 1930, and four months later 
added the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum to his directorial 
responsibilities.* The de Young’s collection and exhibition program had 
long relied on the castoffs of wealthy local supporters, who had filled its 
storerooms and lined its galleries with what was at best second-rate 
material. One art critic vilified it as “the most disgraceful museum in the 
world.” Rollins undertook a vigorous housecleaning. He removed all 
existing permanent exhibitions, in the process alienating many of the 
institution’s financial supporters. 

Rollins grew so enthusiastic about the exciting quality of local 
photography that, showing great courage, he began to exhibit photography 
on a regular basis, even though many still questioned its legitimacy as art. 
Unwavering, he started a personal collection of what he called “modern 
photographs.” During his tenure as director, at least one exhibition of 
photographs was usually on view at the de Young. Beginning in July 1931, 
the museum presented a succession of solo photography shows by 
Margrethe Mather, Eugéne Atget, Edward Weston, Brett Weston, Imogen 
Cunningham, Ansel Adams, Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, and Willard Van Dyke. 

No other museum in the world had made such a forthright stand for 
photography. Although an annual Pictorialist salon took place in many 
cities, there were otherwise few opportunities to view photography. Painters 
and sculptors expressed outrage at Rollins’s change of direction, believing 
that wall space rightfully belonging to them had been usurped. That was 
true. 

The cognoscenti of San Francisco, however, began responding 
positively to the changes at the de Young. “If anyone had predicted a few 


years ago that the time would come when we should really enjoy visiting 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, we should have been incredulous. 
But that institution has recently developed [such] a live, vital spirit under 
Lloyd Rollins’ direction that it . . . might easily soon become one of the 
most important institutions of its kind in the country—that is, if Rollins is 
allowed to continue, without interference.”=° 

The time was ripe for Ansel Adams, photography critic. Brimming with 
a proselytizer’s zeal, Ansel preached the gospel of straight photography 
from his column’s pulpit in the Fortnightly, a short-lived San Francisco 
review of literature, music, and the arts.*4 Challenging himself to write 
“from a strictly photographic point of view,” he made his aesthetic 
concrete. Ansel, who had no education in art history, and thus had neither 
the aid nor the impediment of a ready-made analytical vocabulary or the 
definitions and symbols generally used by critics, had to devise his own 
way to discuss the aesthetics of photography. He was blazing a new trail. 

From November 1931 to May 1932, Ansel wrote eight articles. Of the 
four that were published, the first was on the French photographer Eugéne 
Atget. When Atget died in poverty in 1927 at age seventy, he left thousands 
of negatives and prints of his life’s work: an encyclopedic record of Paris 
made in a clean, straightforward style. Many of the old buildings were 
being torn down to make way for the new subway system. Atget made it his 
personal responsibility to document a Paris that was disappearing. He was a 
modest man, and his studio sign can be translated as “Photographs of Works 
of Art.” He intended his prints to be used as models by painters.” 

At the very end of Atget’s life, the American Surrealist painter and 
photographer Man Ray, who lived close by, discovered Atget, appreciating 
his objective and unpretentious imagery. One of Man Ray’s assistants, 
Berenice Abbott, another American, found Atget’s dead body at his 
apartment in August 1927. Worried about the future of his oeuvre, she 
purchased the contents of his studio and shipped it back to New York. A 
first exhibition at the Weyhe Gallery in New York and a monograph, Atget, 
photographe de Paris, soon followed.“ Atget was all the rage on the East 
Coast.“ 

Edward received a copy of the Atget book for Christmas 1930. “I 
prepared to be deeply moved! Instead I was interested,—held to attention 
all through the book—but nothing profound . . . I feel no great flame . . . So 


often one feels he just missed the real thing.” He did admit, “How much it 
resembles my viewpoint.” 

In his Fortnightly review Ansel Adams wrote, “The charm of Atget 
lies ...in his... revelation of the simplest aspects of his environment . . . 
The Atget prints are direct and emotionally clean records of a rare and 
subtle perception . . . The ‘Pictorialist’ is on the wane: the blurred indefinite 
‘poetic’ prints are slowly but surely passing into historic oblivion.” 
Although his work was out of style during the reign of Pictorialism, Atget 
had persevered. For Ansel, he was the missing link—the connection 
between the pre-Pictorialist world and the present, evidence that pure 
photography had not died during the intervening dark ages.“ 

Ansel’s next column trumpeted Edward Weston’s upcoming show of 
150 prints at the de Young, his largest exhibition to date. Ansel urged his 
readers to “leave at home your ‘painter’s consciousness’ and come to this 
exhibition prepared to see a profound expression in the medium of 
photography.” In the three years since meeting Edward at Albert’s 
apartment, Ansel had come to appreciate the importance of his 
photography. 

Two weeks later his review of Edward’s exhibition appeared. Ansel 
insisted that Edward was the opposite of the Pictorialist “who strives for the 
syntax of painting and etching in the language of the camera. . . The logical 
weakness of the Pictorialist lies in his inability to realize the austere 
limitations of his medium; he does not know that within these limitations 
exists a tremendously potent art form.” 

Ansel placed Edward within the rarefied league of the greatest art 
photographers, whom he identified as Atget, Stieglitz, Strand, and 
Steichen. Although he described Edward as “a genius in his perception of 
simple, essential form,” he found the photographer guilty of symbolism. 
Edward vigorously rebutted the charge in discussions with Ansel before the 
review was published. Unconvinced, Ansel argued that Edward’s peppers, 
whether by conscious intention or not, brought to mind the human form. 
And although Ansel wrote that “his rocks are supremely successful,” he 
also carped, “his vegetables less so, and the cross-sections of the latter I 
find least interesting of all.” 

Edward offered an adroit reply in a carefully worded letter. He explained 
that his pictures defined what a pepper is by visually intensifying its form 


and texture and thus concentrating the pepper’s essence. The difference 
between art and non-art, he wrote, lay in the extent to which the 
photographer could see beyond the obvious and could achieve “seeing- 
plus.”=2 

He pointed out how markedly different photographic vision is from 
what two eyes observe. Human eyes move constantly, the perceived image 
at times changing in a fraction of a second. The camera, in contrast, 
captures one moment in time for eternity. The photographer, Edward wrote, 
has many choices to make that affect the finished print, from which lens to 
use—to increase apparent distance or to telescope planes into flatness—to 
the contrast of the printing paper. Those decisions that Edward defended as 
justifiable techniques actually changed apparent reality. He cautioned that 
there is a fine line separating the communication of the true meaning of a 
thing, his ultimate goal, from the destruction of its meaning.2* Edward’s 
letter demonstrated his belief in Ansel as a worthy sounding board. It 
marked the beginning of a steadfast friendship between two men who 
would come to see each other as family. 

Ansel must have wished he could have reviewed his own show of eighty 
prints at the de Young in February. Instead he was thrown to San 
Francisco’s art wolves in critics’ clothing. They applauded his photographs 
made directly from nature but took exception to his studio arrangements. 
With an intimation of Edward, one writer suggested that Ansel was “in 
danger of being tempted away from the thing itself, as it exists, by the idea 
of what it might be if it were only something else than what it is.” 

In a short exhibition statement Ansel made it clear, as he had in his 
article on Edward, that he had moved through Pictorialism and emerged 
into the light of “pure photography.” He believed that photography was the 
perfect art for the American West because both the medium and the West 
itself were young, and thus unburdened by either the traditions of the East 
or older media. 

Ansel disparaged Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy’s exhibition at the de Young. 
Moholy-Nagy, the avant-garde European artist and teacher from Germany’s 
Bauhaus who had been central to Film und Foto and who called his style 
the New Vision, was adulated on the East Coast.22 He took as a given that 
photographers should use only “purely” photographic means, independent 
of all other art forms, and that a photograph should communicate a subject’s 


tonal contrasts (light to dark) and its inherent form and surface texture. But 
he insisted that photography’s future depended on developing its own 
technical language through experimentation. The definition of photography 
would be enlarged with the exploration of unusual camera viewpoints, 
image distortions from a variety of lenses, shooting around the subject 
through an entire 360 degrees, changing camera construction, investigating 
X-ray photography, constructing photographic collages, making 
photograms (images produced without benefit of a camera), and testing the 
new field of color. “This century belongs to light,” Moholy-Nagy 
proclaimed. “Photography is the first means of giving tangible shape to 
light.”=° 

Ansel could not get past Moholy-Nagy’s conspicuous lack of 
craftsmanship. Like Edward, Ansel made beautiful prints, and he thought 
those by Moholy-Nagy just plain ugly, covered with spots, and constructed 
in muddled tones.*2 Edward agreed, thinking the work pointless. Moholy- 
Nagy cared about the ideas behind a picture and its impact on the viewer. 
Pretty prints were not part of his equation. 

Providentially, the Fortnightly folded in May 1932, just before Ansel’s 
opinions on Moholy-Nagy and Willard Van Dyke’s de Young shows could 
appear. Ansel found much to like in Willard’s work, but his review, in a 
painfully candid evaluation, described Willard’s photographs as but pale 
reflections of those made by his mentor, Weston.*2 Had Ansel published the 
review, it might have destroyed all possibility of friendship with Willard 
and jeopardized his own relationship with Edward. 

Ansel’s few columns may have been a wake-up call to the more 
established Bay Area art critics. At the San Francisco Examiner, Redfern 
Mason wrote in August 1932, “Modern photography is a pioneer art which 
aims at the discovery of hitherto unrealized beauty. Of course, some people 
will deny that photography is an art at all. The answer to that objection is 
that photography is an art when the photographer is an artist. Three men in 
whom this condition is fulfilled are working in California today. They are 
Edward Weston and Johan Hagemeyer, of Carmel, and Ansell [sic] Adams 
of San Francisco.” Articles like Mason’s began to move creative 
photography into the mainstream of art and into the consciousness of the 
general public. 


In mid-October 1932 Ansel spent most of his time in the darkroom. His 
income depended on the Sierra Club and on Yosemite Park and Curry 
Company (YPCCO), the park’s chief concessionaire. Each year he 
produced a souvenir selection of prints and a portfolio to commemorate the 
High Sierra outing, targeting sales to the participants. The price of $30 for 
the 1932 portfolio was proving more than the Depression-afflicted audience 
could afford. He had only six orders.“ 

Producing the prints for six portfolios was still a lot of work, even for 
someone like Ansel who considered days off to be indolence. He had 
decided on twenty-four images to best represent the monthlong trip: twenty- 
four times six meant 144 separate prints, and of course he had to make more 
than the bare minimum in case of damage or another order or two. It would 
have been much more profitable if he could have made twenty or more 
portfolios, but he could not afford to speculate, given the price of printing 
paper. So much time was taken checking each negative for dust or other 
surface problems, placing it in the enlarger, focusing, and most important, 
achieving the first print. Luckily, he was a whiz in the darkroom. After he 
had found his way with a negative, additional fine prints took little time. 

But the lack of portfolio sales was not his only worry. For the past two 
years, YPCCO had hired him to provide its promotional photographs, 
paying him $1,000 to $2,000, a significant contribution to his annual 
income. Recently, he had been notified that the company could not afford 
his services in 1933.2 

Ansel was not sure what he would do. It now looked as if the only 
steady income would be from the generosity of his father-in-law, who 
owned a profitable artist’s studio in Yosemite. At least Ansel’s San 
Francisco house was secure. Gifts of money from his marriage to Virginia 
had been enough to pay for either a piece of land or construction costs. His 
parents had given them the land that had been his mother’s dahlia garden, 
adjoining their house. The young couple accepted this magnanimous offer 
with a fair share of misgivings. Ansel’s parents and his aunt Mary 
composed a dour household that would be physically grafted to Ansel and 
Virginia for the rest of their lives. 

Ansel, a highly social animal who loved to party, had only recently 
found acceptance in the Bay Area photographic community. In the past, his 
extracurricular life had revolved almost exclusively around the Sierra Club, 


where both he and his wife were active. Virginia had just been elected to a 
two-year term on its board of directors Invited to the party at 683 
Brockhurst by Willard and Mary Jeannette, he could count on a convivial, 
alcohol-fueled evening with his new social circle of photographer friends. 
On this mid-October day, Ansel Adams would have to quit the darkroom 
early to journey between San Francisco and Oakland: drive to the other side 
of San Francisco, half-hour-long car ferry across, and then onward to 683 
Brockhurst, to be sleepily reversed on a late-night return.“ Before evening’s 
end, perhaps they could solve some of their common problems, from 
writing the fitting epitaph for Pictorialism to finding a solution for the 
hungry wolf at every photographer’s door. 


CHAPTER 2: THE PARTY 


Critical to the success of their parties, or so Willard believed, was his “Five- 
Star Punch,” which guaranteed that everyone would see stars before the 
next day’s hangovers. The recipe: pure grain alcohol, the juice of five 
lemons, a measure of water, sugar to taste, and the secret ingredient—a few 
dollops of glycerin to smooth out the ride. During Prohibition, 
photographers could legally buy alcohol to hasten the drying of their 
negatives, but it also illegally doubled as their drink of necessity.+ With the 
help of Mary Jeannette, young Willard stirred up a potent batch to welcome 
their Northern California photographer colleagues.? 

They had established their combination photography 
studio/darkroom/gallery/clubhouse in Anne Brigman’s remodeled barn at 
683 Brockhurst in Oakland. They’d been sweethearts since high school and 
now, at twenty-five, were engaged, but for propriety’s sake each continued 
to live with their individual parents. Their landlord, the sixty-three-year-old 
Brigman, had let the yard run wild in the benign East Bay climate. The 
thick, twisted trunk of an ancient wisteria dominated, but now, in autumn, it 
gave no hint of the fragrant, cascading purple flowers of spring. 

Brigman had applied to the barn her architectural design philosophy, 
which reflected her direct, personal relationship with nature. While camping 
in the Sierra Nevada she had experienced a prophetic revelation, much like 
Edward had with his Flame of Recognition. As a thunderstorm approached, 
intensely yellow sunlight had spilled over grasses, rocks, and trees, and 
she’d suddenly seen the forms of nature and humans as parts of one another. 
She set up her view camera, which she had named “beloved Thing,” and 
began working with a newly found “power and abandon,” posing females 
nudes in the mountainous landscape. 

Nurturing nature as nature nurtured her gave Brigman “emancipation 
from fear’—the empowering knowledge that women can be as strong and 
independent as men. She left her husband to better achieve this freedom, 
and was a leader in the women’s suffrage movement.2 The barn in Oakland 


was the physical manifestation of her deepest conviction that she must be as 
directly connected as possible to nature. She’d built the bathroom around a 
large tree whose trunk punctured a hole in the roof. When it rained outside, 
so did it inside, in a mist or a waterfall. As a backup, she hung a 
showerhead from a branch.* 


Figure 18. Anne Brigman, The Soul of the Blasted Pine, 1907 


Willard found the barn’s vast space unsympathetic for the display of 
photographs; the prints—usually 8 by 10 inches, on a 14-x-17-inch mount 
—seemed to shrink when hung on the soaring board-and-batten walls. As a 
cheap remedy, a friend covered them in rough burlap cloth, glued on tissue- 
thin silver and gold papers, and sponged on a finish of watercolor paint in 
lavenders and blues. The result was not a run-of-the-mill gallery space. At 
night the light from the fireplace glinted softly off the walls, transforming 
the cavernous studio into a romantic haven.2 

Although the two were separated by only four miles of water, Oakland 
was the yang to San Francisco’s yin. Physically, Oakland and its neighbor, 
Berkeley, lie on a broad, flat, rather barren coastal terrace, surmounted by a 
range of low hills. A heavy Pacific ocean fog often blankets San Francisco, 
but inland, the East Bay’s dependable sunshine offers optimal conditions for 
agriculture. In the 1850s farms sprang up there to feed the gold rush miners. 
In 1869, the first transcontinental railroad was completed, connecting 
America for the first time from the Atlantic to the Pacific and its western 


terminus, Oakland. Building a major port to ship goods onward became 
necessary, and Oakland was soon the largest harbor in Northern California. 
Like Carmel, Oakland and Berkeley received a diaspora of San Franciscans 
following the 1906 earthquake. Having grown accustomed to the balmy 
weather, many never returned to live in the city across the bay. 

By the 1920s Oakland had become the manufacturing center for 
Northern California, with a number of automobile factories. Among others, 
it was the western home of Chrysler, earning it the nickname Detroit of the 
West. The roar of the Roaring Twenties in California could very well have 
been the sound of engines revving. California was car crazy. Although less 
than 5 percent of the country’s population lived there, the state held 10 
percent of the nation’s automobiles. The Great Depression punctured a lot 
of dreams, though; with factories shutting down left and right, the 300,000 
residents of the Oakland area, like the rest of America, were left to struggle 
through years of hard times. 

Berkeley was quite different. A one-business town, it was built around 
the University of California, which opened in 1868. During the Great 
Depression, Berkeley relied on the financial stability of the university, 
whose existence continued to be assured by the state. Two out of the 11,000 
students who matriculated in 1930, Willard and Preston were both still 
working on their undergraduate degrees in 1932.° 

On that Saturday night, October 15, 1932, under a bright moon one day 
past full, Willard and Mary Jeannette had invited Imogen Cunningham, 
Ansel Adams, John Paul Edwards, and Preston Holder to join Edward, 
Sonya, and unnamed others in their photographic sanctuary.’ (Roi Partridge 
and Virginia Adams probably came with their spouses.) Establishing the 
exact date of the party takes a bit of detective work. Saturday was the 
traditional night to gather. On October 6, Edward received his check for the 
California Trees exhibition. On October 10 he wrote to Willard that he 
really needed to get away. In a letter to Ansel dated October 19, Weston 
referred to Group f.64 and included a check for $10 as his contribution. In 
an undated letter from Edward to Ansel, the name for the group had not yet 
been decided, but Ansel had already met with Lloyd Rollins, director of the 
M. H. de Young Museum. That letter, written before the one of October 19, 
can likely be dated Monday, October 17. Therefore the Group f.64 party 


must have taken place after the tenth and before the seventeenth. The only 
Saturday within this period is October 15, 1932.2 

The evening most likely commenced with Edward spreading out page 
proofs from his forthcoming book, The Art of Edward Weston.2 Monographs 
about creative photography were still extremely rare.*2 Witnessing this 
physical evidence brought hope to all in the room. Next, one by one the 
photographers untied their folders and set out their prints, relishing a chance 
to share their latest ideas with their peers. Photographers are wary of errant 
liquids near their fine prints—a splash of Willard’s punch could ruin hours 
of work—so likely most abstained while the best part, for many, of the 
evening commenced: time spent viewing each other’s new photographs. 
Following Edward’s tradition, they displayed photographs one at a time. 
Some would provide verbal commentary; others gave only the picture’s 
title. Both Ansel and John Paul could be relied on to recite their works’ 
technical details. Imogen and Edward, and Willard and Sonya as well, let 
their prints speak for themselves. 

Once the photographs had been safely stowed, highball glasses 
brimming with punch were passed. Surely there was a toast to Edward, both 
for the publication of his book and for his first prize in the California Trees 
exhibition, which would hang at the de Young Museum one more week. 
Congratulations were also in order for Ansel and Willard, who’d placed 
fourth ($25) and seventh ($10), and commiserations for John Paul, who’d 
won nothing.“ Out of 800 entries, only 166 had been chosen for 
exhibition.= The competition, its stated goal to “to perpetuate through 
outstanding examples of photographic art . . . the beauty and spiritual 
appeal of trees,” had promised enough prize money to attract not only 
Edward, who’d submitted twelve prints, but Willard (with two prints 
submitted), Brett Weston (three), John Paul (four), Alma Lavenson (three), 
and Ansel (six). These photographers accounted for nearly 20 percent of the 
prints accepted for the show. 

In 1932 Lloyd Rollins promoted two competitive exhibitions to 
stimulate activity in Bay Area photography: A Showing of Hands, which ran 
for two months, in June and July, followed by California Trees. Rollins was 
no director from afar. For the Hands exhibition—described as “primarily 
for the purpose of displaying these members from an aesthetic point of 
view”—he had personally selected 149 photographs from over 250 entries, 


by Ansel, Imogen, Edward, Brett, Connie Kanaga, Dorothea Lange, and 
Edward’s student, Henry Swift, among others.“ Rollins attracted support 
from New York—the Julien Levy Gallery sent prints by Man Ray, and the 
Delphic Studios provided some two dozen photographs.*® At exhibition’s 
close, Rollins declared it “the most successful show that I have ever 
scheduled in San Francisco,” though a critic slammed most of the 
photographs for being “rigid and self-conscious.” Edward’s Hand of the 
Potter earned praise; it “attempt[s] nothing but simple decorative form,” 
one critic wrote.¥ 

At the party, the effects of Willard’s Five-Star Punch could no longer be 
denied as the insistent beat of a rumba throbbed from the record player.*® 
Enticed by the music, Edward danced with passionate intensity. As 
Carmel’s reigning champion of solo dancing, he sometimes performed in 
drag under the nom de plume, as it were, “Senorita Tabasco Bosco, red-hot 
poker plant from the Pampas.” 


With a bound that was part leap she was in the center of the room... 
[Her] face surmounted by a delicate Teddy Roosevelt moustache 
appalled even the hardened audience. 

Silence. Dead silence. Slowly the knobby knees of the dancer 
undulated, hairy forearms shot upward in the mechanized movements of 
the dance, eyes black with the misery of a tortured soul or as the result 
of previous engagements, turned slowly . . . Bingo! The figure leaped to 
the piano—from the piano to the chandelier—and out of the door! “Ah- 
h-h!” breathed the breathless spectators, “Tabasco, the great, the saucy 
Tabasco, in the Dance of the Crippled-Onion.”? 


Ansel, Edward’s opposite in so many ways, had two left feet. Although 
there was no piano, Ansel could be expected to provide some type of 
amusement. In one signature stunt, he vaulted gracelessly across the floor 
while braying like a donkey, perhaps in counterpoint to Weston’s 
vaudeville. Ansel might be the only one of Edward’s friends as fond of 
farce as he, a personality trait that endeared the younger man to the older. 
Before a night of serious drinking, Ansel habitually protected his gut from 
the effects of alcohol by swallowing a healthy dose of olive oil. He came 
prepared. 


Imogen, not much for dancing, was disgusted with Edward’s faithless 
ways. He didn’t appreciate how much Sonya did for him, she thought. It 
would have been uncharacteristic of her to keep her feelings to herself.4 
And Edward would have responded that it was vital to his work to find 
stimulation in the new—in photography and in women. One woman simply 
was not enough. This sentiment would only have incited Imogen further. 

Those at the party must have discussed the current state of photography. 
Alfred Stieglitz could not be ignored. By 1932 Stieglitz had ruled as the 
largely unchallenged master of creative photography in America for three 
decades, even having lacked the mouthpiece of his magazine for the past 
fifteen years. The passing years and the effects of the Great Depression had 
driven him even deeper into his sanctuary, the gallery he opened in 1929 to 
promote and defend American artists, An American Place. 

Although they usually denied it, these Western artists yearned for 
approval from the East, something they believed only Stieglitz could confer. 
Yet they all considered Edward Weston their best and brightest, and 
Stieglitz had yet to offer him a coveted exhibition. Imogen’s one visit to 
Stieglitz and his gallery 291 in 1910 had left her both enlightened and 
frightened.“ Since then, she had decided that Stieglitz, like him or not, had 
to be appreciated as a great force for photography.” 

Edward and Imogen were secure in their personal expression of 
photography. Edward would no more follow Stieglitz than he would 
Imogen, and vice versa. Sonya shared Edward’s feelings about Stieglitz. 
After showing nationally for years, John Paul had not earned so much as a 
nod from Stieglitz. Ansel had yet to make a try with the old curmudgeon. 
All of these photographers felt isolated in California, beyond the reach of 
Stieglitz, but lacking the grace of his recognition as well. 

Willard and Preston, protective of their hero Weston, saw Stieglitz, Paul 
Strand, and Edward Steichen as an Eastern photography bloc united against 
them, the West.2° Unlike the others, Ansel considered Strand a friend, who 
had guided him onto the “straight” path in photography. After their time 
together in Taos in 1930, Ansel had returned home to San Francisco 
determined to assemble a group of like-minded photographers. To Ansel’s 
thinking, Strand was the inspiration for what was now happening at this 
party. He knew that Strand loved the western landscape and had spent the 


last three summers photographing in New Mexico.% But Willard persisted 
in condemning Strand as anti-Weston.~ 

Young New York photographers were not immune to Stieglitz’s 
rejection either. Led by Walker Evans and Berenice Abbott, they were 
outspoken about their disenchantment. They saw themselves as the future, 
the energetic product of the Roaring Twenties; for them Stieglitz—born at 
the time of the Civil War—was an anachronism, an old man who 
represented a giant roadblock to photography’s progress. And progressing it 
was; photography was increasingly represented in new galleries, and in 
1930 MoMA began admitting photographs to its collections. The center of 
the American photographic world by 1932 was New York City, Evans and 
Abbott knew; and no longer was this world dependent on Alfred Stieglitz.” 

Imogen, Ansel, Edward, and Sonya earned their living as commercial 
photographers, though each of them would have preferred to concentrate 
solely on creative work. In the midst of the Great Depression they all, like 
Edward, found business to be slow or nonexistent. It took unflagging 
persistence for a photographer to scratch out a living. While Edward 
considered commission work to be photographic prostitution, it was Ansel’s 
only reliable source of income. When Ansel asked, “What about your 
portraits>?”—pointing out that Edward’s main source of income was portrait 
commissions—Edward riposted, “That’s just dating.”2 

That evening at 683 Brockhurst, this far from homogeneous gathering of 
Bay Area photographers decided that if Stieglitz would not recognize them, 
they would start their own independent, insistently western movement. 
They would promote straight or pure photography by publicly defining their 
medium, explaining its limits and its strengths. These were modernist goals. 
Decades before Marshall McLuhan’s declaration that “the medium is the 
message,” modernists had demanded that each art emphasize its own unique 
qualities, refusing to hew to the traditions of the immediate past. These 
photographers agreed they must completely replace the Pictorialists 
wherever they reared their soft-focus lenses and etching styluses—in 
museums, galleries, and the press.** Edward, Imogen, Ansel, Willard, and 
John Paul had each begun as a Pictorialist, and no one is more self- 
righteous than a convert. 

In the eyes of Pictorialists, these practioners of straight photography had 
been “lured by heresy.”=* “The reaction of the pictorial photographers. . . 


was terrible and unforgiving,” Ansel said. “I guess the most unforgiving 
thing of all is that we were going beyond them and their established cult.” 

Both Edward and Imogen were western pioneers in modernism, 
photographing natural and manmade objects in isolation and achieving 
unpaintable detail. John Paul, Willard, Preston, Henry, and at times Imogen 
examined the ships, piers, and oil storage tanks along the Oakland 
waterfront, but heavy industry, often the subject of eastern photographers, 
was not prominent in the Bay Area. Ansel documented his hometown, San 
Francisco, its old fences and buildings and its phenomenal setting on the 
edge of the Pacific, as well as Yosemite. 

Everywhere modernism was supplanting Pictorialism as photography’s 
dominant style. In Germany, Albert Renger-Patzsch was regarded as the 
leader of the New Objectivity (Neue Sachlichkeit). Rejecting the title of 
artist, he aimed to record objectively the subject before his camera, 
allowing it to describe itself through its form, tones, and texture. He 
expressed this philosophy in his influential 1928 book of photographs The 
World Is Beautiful (Die Welt ist Schon)—gleaming garden trowels lined in 
regimental order, rippling shadows cast by ordinary glassware, the bare 
dark trunks of a grove of well-ordered trees, close-up studies of exotic 
plants. Like Imogen, other European photographers—among them Moholy- 
Nagy and the Russian, Alexander Rodchenko—photographed the world 
from intriguing new perspectives, angling their lenses sharply upward, 
downward, or even sideways. 

At Willard and Mary Jeannette’s party that October evening in 1932, the 
group questioned how they could spread their gospel. A famous modernist 
quartet of painters had set a recent precedent. Preston mentioned that after 
he and Willard had visited the Blue Four exhibition in April 1931 at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, he had envisioned a similar group 
in photography. The Blue Four (Die Blaue Vier)—Lyonel Feininger, 
Alexej von Jawlensky, Wassily Kandinsky, and Paul Klee—were European 
painters who thirty years earlier had been founders and members of the 
short-lived Expressionist movement the Blue Rider (Der Blaue Reiter). 
Explaining how established, independent artists could join together, 
Kandinsky and his colleague Franz Marc wrote, “Our works show an inner 
relationship although they may appear unrelated on the surface.”“2 This 


statement could be equally applied to describe the bonds between these 
California photographers. 

The Blue Four were joined together less by a common aesthetic than by 
their personal friendships and the dealer they shared, Galka Scheyer, who 
had come to the Bay Area to promote their work. A potent personality, 
Scheyer convinced them they would have a more forceful presence and 
increased sales if they affiliated, which was an economic decision more 
than an artistic one. 

The Great Depression imposed extraordinary hardships _ but, 
paradoxically, also created opportunities for innovation that might not have 
been available in a more secure time. The challenge seemed obvious to 
some. Since the old ways had failed, new approaches must be invented and 
explored. Here were eight western photographers in very different stages of 
their careers but bound by the same aesthetic: straight photography.== 

That October night in Oakland, led by the cheerleaders Willard, Ansel, 
and Preston, they decided they must make a physical stand. They would 
join together in a united front. They would go out and wake up the world!" 
Rebut the dilettantes who filled the pages of magazines and soiled the walls 
of museums and galleries with Pictorialist rubbish. Fight for photography’s 
true identity: the ability to produce a sharply focused, finely detailed lens- 
formed image.“ It would be their own photo-secession—from the 
Pictorialists and at the same time from Stieglitz, putting him on notice of 
their independence. Although Edward was reluctant to join them, 
shuddering that someone might see him as the leader of some sect, without 
him they would have much less impact. With him, they stood a chance. 
Edward decided he could not let his friends down. This was extremely 
important to the serious fledglings, Willard, Sonya, and Ansel. 


Figure 19-24. Six portraits at 683 Brockhurst, c. 1932 (from top, left to 
right) 
Edward Weston by Willard Van Dyke 
Willard Van Dyke by Edward Weston 
Ansel Adams by Willard Van Dyke 
Preston Holder by Willard Van Dyke 
Mary Jeannette Edwards by Willard Van Dyke 
Sonya Noskowiak by Willard Van Dyke 


Their first salvo would be a group exhibition to demonstrate what 
photography should be. Since all photographs would be for sale, it would 
also be an opportunity to make some money. Another goal, they decided, 
was to identify, encourage, and promote up-and-coming straight 
photographers who might be invited to display with them.“ When someone 
suggested they rent a room in San Francisco for their exhibition, Ansel 
worried that Lloyd Rollins might regard them as competition, and 
volunteered to talk with him. 

The original membership came from those at the party: Edward, Sonya, 
Willard, Ansel, Imogen, and John Paul. Without establishing eligibility 
standards, they entertained the nominations of other photographers. 

They agreed to invite Edward’s student Henry Swift. Henry, a successful 
forty-two-year-old stockbroker, had founded his own San Francisco 
investment firm, Henry F. Swift. According to Ansel, Henry was doing 
some very fine images.“ Henry had been bor in California as Henry 
Wrampelmeier. Before leaving for service in the US Army in World War I, 
he and most of his family changed their name to Swift, the maiden name of 
Henry’s mother, who’d been deeply worried that he would be shot by one 
side or another because of that obviously German surname. Henry drove an 
ambulance in France and was awarded a silver star and a French medal, 
eaming a reputation as a man of strong moral substance.® Imogen wasn’t so 
enthusiastic about Henry, though; she suspected that he’d been invited 
because he had money. He owned a fine collection of Edward’s 
photographs, and the others hoped he might buy prints from them as well.” 
Willard sided with Imogen, regarding Henry only as “a paper member,” but 
this view did not sway the majority.“ 

To some minds that evening, John Paul’s qualifications were dubious as 
well. He’d made a few good photographs, but not really enough. He was 
very encouraging to the younger ones, however, and had long been a fixture 
in Bay Area photography.“ To his enormous credit, almost twenty years 
earlier—eight years before Edward first wrote about pre-visualization, and 
thirteen years before Ansel used visualization to shoot Monolith, the Face 
of Half Dome—John Paul had written an article for Camera Craft, advising 
photographers to plan each image in advance so that their negatives might 
be printed without alteration.“ Edward would have been a sympathetic 


friend to John Paul. In 1921 they had together judged the annual 
Photography Salon in Oakland. Also that year, John Paul had praised 
Edward’s photographs in the Pictorialist journal Photo-Era, calling him “a 
master of aesthetic design in portraiture.”°? Willard defended John Paul’s 
subject matter and technical skill, but could not deny that his negatives were 
soft-focus, and printed on toned and textured papers.™ Still, John Paul’s 
heart and mind were in the right place, if not reliably expressed in his 
photographs. And after all, he was Mary Jeannette’s father. 

Other photographers were nominated as invited guests, not as full 
members—Johan Hagemeyer, Margrethe Mather, Dorothea Lange, 
Consuelo Kanaga, Alma Lavenson, and Preston Holder. Brett Weston must 
have been immediately accepted as a given. Edward agreed to pitch their 
idea to Hagemeyer and Mather, although he doubted that either would 
join.22 When he had asked them to participate in Film und Foto, both had 
declined, even though it would have meant instant international 
recognition. 

Margrethe felt Edward had taken advantage of her, never 
acknowledging how much she had contributed to his success. When he 
returned from Mexico in 1927, he had proudly shown her his portrait of a 
toilet, Excusado. When she reminded him that in 1925 he had seen her 
photographs of toilets, Edward claimed that these had left no impression 
upon him. 

Edward’s old friend Hagemeyer was a professional photographer with a 
fine Pictorialist reputation, but Edward knew that in his arrogance, he 
would think most other members of the group beneath him; he had in fact 
disparaged them as “photographer youngsters, little squirts.”°2 In the midst 
of an excruciating migraine, he had once sneered at Edward that he would 
never play the role of “a copy, a second or third or fifth rate Edward 
Weston.”=2 

That night, of the five photographers proposed, four were women. 
Although we cannot know for sure, it would make sense that Imogen was 
appointed to approach the remaining three nominated women, all close 
personal friends who often photographed together. 

Alma Lavenson had continued to progress. She had been awarded 
second prize in California Trees, besting everyone but Edward, and had 
four prints accepted in A Showing of Hands. Lloyd Rollins was a fan, 


purchasing enough of her prints to mount a solo exhibition from his own 
collection at the de Young in 1933. 


Figure 25. Alma Lavenson, Snow Blossoms, 1932 


Consuelo Kanaga also had exhibited in A Showing of Hands, entering at 
least two prints. The first, the hands of the pianist Henri Deering in 
performance, was quite conventional. But her second was more unexpected: 
a black man’s large hand gently holding a white woman’s small hand. The 
subject was emotionally charged in 1932, and the print was a technical 
triumph, each fine blond hair on the woman’s hand and every crease in the 
man’s palm and fingers precisely delineated. His very dark skin glowed, 
while her paleness looked less interesting. Connie kept her commercial 
studio portrait work separate from her current personal creative project, 
close-up, minutely detailed portraits of black Americans. Segregation was 
common practice at the time, and friendship between individuals of 
different races was viewed with suspicion, as Connie would soon find out. 
Her photographs honored the individual beauty in each face. Whites were 
not accustomed to having portraits of blacks treated with the same 
reverence as those of themselves. If she joined, Connie’s unusual choice of 
subjects at that time would enlarge the understanding of what this new 
group of photographers represented.2 They might have much to learn from 
her: Henry Swift had shown a print titled Mammy and Child in A Showing 
of Hands.*2 

Dorothea Lange had a thriving portrait studio in downtown San 
Francisco, catering to the city’s well-to-do. The home she shared with her 


husband, the painter Maynard Dixon, their two small sons, and often 
Maynard’s daughter from a prior marriage was a social hub, as was her own 
studio. She and Maynard were close friends with Imogen and Roi, both 
couples having young children. While Dorothea may have made 
sympathetic portraits for her clients, in the minds of Edward, Imogen, 
Ansel, Willard, and the others, she had not yet arrived as an artist. But the 
fact that one critic had singled out her entry in A Showing of Hands as the 
best in the exhibition, calling it “the only hands in the lot that convey a 
feeling of real force and vitality,”°° must have caught the attention of her 
peers. 

Mary Jeanette Edwards was not seriously considered. She, too, was a 
working photographer, also assisting Dorothea in the darkroom, but she had 
not progressed much beyond her studio portraits, sweet pictures of 
children. 

Preston’s credits were slight, but he talked a great game, and his 
combination of poems and photographs held promise. Years later Ansel 
remembered Preston’s work as being “pretty good. I don’t remember his 
being outstanding, but he was terribly sincere. I think we really got these 
people on the basis of their sincerity. They all were really tied up with the 
work and loved it.” 

For the exhibition that would be their first joint project, they needed 
money to print and mail announcements.“ Each photographer was assessed 
dues of $10, with checks to be sent to Ansel. Virginia would keep the 
accounts.= 

They brainstormed for a name, but nothing seemed quite right, and they 
would not reach a decision that night. Still, they had set in motion a new 
movement whose ideas would soon spread.® Ironically, this party of anti- 
Pictorialist photographers had been held in the home of Anne Brigman, the 
Bay Area’s most famous Pictorialist. 

Ansel and Virginia were the only ones to live across the bay in San 
Francisco and would have to get going to make the last ferry. Since the 
crossing took a half hour, Ansel had plenty of time to chow down in the 
onboard café. They offered a Midnight Special: ham, eggs, and potatoes, 
served with a bottomless cup of coffee, strong lures for the perpetually 
voracious Ansel. 


Back at 683 Brockhurst, it would be lovely to think that the evening 
ended with Sonya and Edward wrapped around each other in one last dance, 
while Willard and Mary Jeannette made out in the corner. 


CHAPTER 3: GROUP F.64 


Ansel Adams and Lloyd LaPage Rollins made a strange pair. Outwardly 
dissimilar, they inwardly had much in common. Before Rollins came to the 
de Young, photography was rarely exhibited except in Pictorialist salons. 
Although Rollins did not banish the Pictorialists, no other museum in the 
country was giving straight photography such respect and exposure. The 
museum director must have appreciated the support the younger man had 
given him in his Fortnightly photography column. Rollins had been under 
fire from the second day he took this job, two years earlier. He would 
welcome a visit from one of his most ardent defenders.+ 

Rollins dressed impeccably in dark, double-breasted suits, white shirts, 
and handsome silk ties secured with a fine gold pin. His hair, lightly 
pomaded and slicked back, revealed a deeply receding hairline above a 
smoothly shaved face. He looked older than his forty-two years.* 

Ansel, at thirty, upstaged his balding head with a full, dark, bushy beard. 
Clad in his personal uniform of black jeans, white shirt, no tie, and battered 
leather jacket, he did not dress to impress, nor did he care to. Stiff collars 
like the one Rollins wore, to him, represented his father’s restricted and 
unhappy life; a tie was nothing more than a noose.* Rollins smelled of 
expensive cologne, Adams of hypo.* 


Figure 26. Willard Van Dyke, Lloyd LaPage Rollins at 683 Brockhurst, c. 
1932 


Ansel called on Lloyd Rollins on Monday or Tuesday, October 17 or 18, 
1932.2 Humor would be an essential part of their meeting. Everyone knew 
that Ansel collected jokes. He learned a good one from Rollins, who told 
him that when he’d pulled into a Shell gas station over in Piedmont, who 
should appear dressed in oil-stained coveralls to fill his tank but Willard 
Van Dyke. Nonplussed, Rollins regained his composure to say, “Well, so 
this is what you do when you’re not in the darkroom. It looks like a matter 
of pump and circumstance.” Ansel retold the story for years.® 

When Rollins asked the reason for his visit, Ansel must have been 
bursting with his usual barely restrained energy. He described the party at 
683 Brockhurst and the decision to form an association to promote 
photography that was true to its own innate strengths. Their first action, 
Ansel said, must be to hold an exhibition that would show the public what 
they stood for. Although they were ready to rent a gallery in San Francisco, 
he stressed that they did not want to do anything against Rollins’ wishes.” 

As Ansel had anticipated, Rollins replied that such an exhibition would 
be seen as opposing his own efforts and undermining his already shaky 
position. The director offered an alternative: he would mount the exhibition 
in three galleries at the de Young, a space large enough to display eighty 
prints. There was a big catch—the show had to open in less than a month, 
on November 15, and continue until the end of the year.® 

How Rollins managed to free up galleries on such short notice is a 
question that cannot be answered; the museum’s historical records are slim. 
Apparently Rollins ran a dynamic schedule. The museum itself was huge: 
two and three-quarters acres of floor space, with seventeen exhibition 
rooms and forty-five display galleries.2 

Rollins’ timetable would be difficult to meet, but with the bravado of 
youth, Ansel assured him that they would be ready. He left the museum 
thinking that this would set the old San Francisco art world on its rear end.” 
He felt that he needed to thank Rollins in some way, and he had just the 
thing: a newly completed and unsold 1932 Sierra Club portfolio. 

That same day or the next, Ansel met with Willard and Preston to 
discuss the enormous and immediate challenge of the exhibition. Merging 
the recollections of Ansel, Willard, and Preston—their later memories 
match reasonably well—with the writings of Edward provides a plausible 


chain of events. The three young men met following the Saturday night 
party (October 15) and before the next Wednesday (October 19). They 
likely convened at Ansel’s home in San Francisco; Willard remembered 
returning home on the ferry after a great amount of wine and talk. 

Just as Willard and Mary Jeannette had arranged 683 as a gathering 
place for photographers, Ansel had designed his new San Francisco home 
as a center for artists and musicians. The beamed ceiling of the large main 
room arched two stories above the hardwood floor. Tall windows looked out 
to the Golden Gate, a mile distant, offering views of the great bridge, whose 
construction was just beginning. Over the fireplace was carved “O Joy 
Divine of Friends,” a quotation from the British philosopher Edward 
Carpenter. The only art on the walls was Ansel’s own neatly framed 
photographs. The rest of the house consisted of a small kitchen and two 
monastic bedrooms. Ansel’s darkroom remained next door, in his parents’ 
basement. At the end of his workday, Ansel could usually be found at his 
pride and joy, a Mason & Hamlin grand piano that ruled the room. 

It was after five—Ansel’s “magic hour’—and Willard, Preston, and 
Ansel began drinking. They had secured their first exhibition, but what 
should they call themselves? No one had yet proposed anything apt. When 
they had all become a bit mellow, Preston suggested that they take the name 
of the extremely small f:stop that they used to make a sharp photograph. 
The focal length of a lens is the distance between the lens and the negative 
when subjects at infinity are in focus, and the f-stop is the ratio of the lens 
aperture in relation to the focal length. Reacting to Preston’s idea, Willard 
said he must mean U.S. (Universal System) 256, the smallest f-stop on their 
view camera lenses. Any good lens would give a sharp image in one plane, 
but pairing a tiny aperture with increased exposure time produced superb 
depth of field.“ 

Ansel thought the concept excellent, but pointed out that U.S. 256 was 
outdated nomenclature. Instead, he suggested they use the new terminology: 
the equivalent of U.S. 256 was now f.64. Ansel drew a graceful lowercase 
italic f that resembled the sound hole in a violin, followed by a dot and 
“64.” It was a eureka! moment. As Willard remembered, “The graphics 
were beautiful and that was that.” 

Late one afternoon, perhaps this one, Ansel showed them an album of 
photographs by Timothy O’Sullivan. Made sixty years earlier, the 


nineteenth-century albumen prints of the American Southwest, including 
Canyon de Chelly, were amazingly clear and crisply sharp, reflecting 
O’Sullivan’s direct contact printing of his glass plate negatives on albumen 
printing paper. Light-sensitive salts mixed with egg whites—albumen— 
produced a lightly glossy paper surface that provided greater detail than the 
matte printing papers used after that time and right into the 1930s. Willard, 
who knew little of photography’s past, was astonished to learn that their 
kind of photography had a history. Ansel explained how photographs such 
as these had been essential evidence when Congress established the first 
national parks. Willard contemplated the immense potential of his medium. 
The O’Sullivan prints gave him much to think about.*® 

After Willard and Preston floated off into the night to catch the ferry, 
Ansel sat down at his typewriter and wrote Edward. He described his 
meeting with Rollins, the upcoming show, and the name that he and the 
others had devised. He tucked the letter into an envelope with a mount 
board sample he was recommending and an inquiry about exactly which 
Graflex camera Edward wanted to buy.” 

In his prompt reply, Edward cautioned that given the nearness of the 
deadline, he could supply only prints that he had already made. He asked if 
there would there be a uniform presentation of horizontal or vertical mounts 
and if the prints should all be the same size. He enclosed his $10 dues, 
thanking Ansel for accepting that amount for him and Sonya together. The 
gift of the portfolio for Rollins was a good idea, he thought, and he liked the 
name Group f.64. He offered to pass out announcements, and would try to 
get some publicity in the Carmel papers. Unusually—he was known as the 
ultimate nonjoiner—Edward had committed himself to being actively 
involved.2 

Membership in Group f.64 comprised the original seven the group had 
chosen at the party (Edward, Sonya, Imogen, Ansel, Willard, John Paul, and 
Henry), plus four invited guest photographers: Alma, Connie, Brett, and 
Preston. As Edward had expected, neither Margrethe Mather nor Johan 
Hagemeyer replied to his invitation, and Dorothea was not invited because 
her work was not considered strong enough. Postcards were sent out to the 
members, alerting them to the exhibition at the de Young and giving notice 
of two upcoming meetings, one to be held at 683 Brockhurst and another at 
the Adams home. 


The number of seven members may have been by chance, but in 1925 
Stieglitz had designated a group of artists that he called “Alfred Stieglitz 
Presents Seven Americans,” and they included five painters (Arthur Dove, 
Marsden Hartley, John Marin, Charles Demuth, and Georgia O’Keeffe), and 
two photographers, Paul Strand and Stieglitz himself. Perhaps seven was a 
lucky number for them all. 

It is likely that the members of Group /.64 first assembled on Saturday 
night, October 22, 1932. Probably everyone except the two Westons and 
Sonya attended.“ Imagine the scene: Henry Swift and Preston thoughtfully 
puffing on their pipes while John Paul Edwards held forth on some obscure 
photographic technique; Imogen Cunningham, Connie, and Alma breezing 
through the door together, breathless, because they’re late; Willard and 
Ansel huddling before they update the others; and Mary Jeannette making 
sure everyone has a drink in hand. Perhaps Edward’s letter to Ansel, 
expressing his complete trust in the group’s decision making, was read 
aloud.” 

The members seem to have immediately welcomed the name Group 
f.64; there are no accounts of dissent. The next priority would be the actual 
exhibition. This aggressively egalitarian bunch would decide together what 
to submit to Lloyd Rollins. Each of the seven members would have nine 
prints in the exhibition and each invitee four, for a total of seventy-nine 
photographs. It was agreed to price all prints at $10 each, while accepting 
that Edward must retain his established price of $15.4 Rollins would likely 
have full responsibility for the sequencing of the prints for the exhibition.“ 

Ansel seems to have taken charge of the nuts and bolts of the operation, 
including delivering the prints, since he lived closest to the museum. In a 
letter dated October 25, 1932, Willard enclosed his check for $10 and 
thanked Ansel for having done so much. Ansel assumed responsibility for 
the production and mailing of the announcements. It was an economical 
presentation, printed on one side of an 8 1/2-by-11-inch sheet of white 
paper and folded in fourths. The cover boldly proclaimed “GROUP /.64.” 
The names of the seven members were listed on the inside, along with the 
place (de Young) and dates (November 15 to December 31, 1932). No 
opening reception was mentioned. The left inside read, “From time to time 
various other photographers will be asked to display their work with Group 
f.64.” The invitation then listed the names of the four guest photographers. 


GROUP 


Figure 27. Group f.64 announcement, 1932 


In the tradition of other avant-garde movements, the Group wrote a 
manifesto to publicly proclaim their beliefs and set out a plan of action. 
Willard remembered later that he had written it. Ansel disagreed; he had 
been the author. Imogen changed her opinion from year to year. 

An early version of the Group 7.64 manifesto, complete with typos, 
crossed-out words, and new additions, definitely bears Ansel’s 
handwriting.*® He was either correcting Willard’s typewritten manuscript or 
his own. Both Ansel and Willard often spelled technique in the British style, 
“technic,” as it appeared in the manifesto. The typeface used seems to 
match that on both of their typewriters. One small, though critical, style 
element is different: the manifesto has one and a half spaces between lines 
and either one or two spaces after each period, peculiarities consistent with 
documents Ansel produced. For his part, Willard invariably used either 
single or double spaces between lines, and always left two spaces at the end 
of a sentence. Clearly, both men had their fingers in the pie. In the end, the 
manifesto must have been a group achievement, at the very least ratified by 
the others after it was read aloud. 


GROUP F.64 
The name of this Group is derived from a diaphragm number the 
photographic lens. It signifies to a large extent the qualities of clearness 


and definition of the photographic image which is an important element 
in the work of the members of this Group. The chief object of the Group 
is to present in frequent shows what it considers the best contemporary 
Photography of the West; in addition to the showing of the work of its 
members, it will include prints from other photographers who evidence 
tendencies their work similar to that of the Group. 

Group F.64 is not pretending to cover the entire field of photography 
or to indicate through its selection of members any depreciating opinion 
of the photographers who are not included in its shows. There are a 
great number of serious workers in photography whose style and technic 
does not relate to the métier of the Group. 

Group F.64 limits its members and invitational names to those 
workers who are striving to define photography as an art-form a simple 
and direct presentation through purely photographic methods. The 
Group will show no work at any time that does not conform to its 
standards of pure photography. Pure photography is defined as 
possessing no qualities of technic, composition or idea, derivative of any 
other art-form. The production of the “Pictorialist,” on the other hand, 
indicates a devotion to principles of art which are directly related to 
painting and the graphic arts. 

The members of Group f.64 believe that Photography, as an art-form, 
must develop along the lines defined by the actualities and limitations of 
the photographic medium, must always remain independent of 
ideological conventions of art and aesthetics that are reminiscent of a 
period and culture antedating the growth of the medium itself. 

The Group will appreciate information regarding any serious work in 
photography that has escaped its attention, and is favorable towards 
establishing itself as a Forum of Modern Photography. 

The members of Group F.64 feel that by presenting frequent 
showings of their work, they will create a better understanding in the 
public mind of the potentials of Photography as an art-form.~ 


That is the text of the manifesto as it appeared at the exhibition. 
Changes made from an earlier draft are interesting. The original opening 
sentence read, “The name of this Group is derived from a stop number on 
the photographic lens,” Ansel changed the casual word stop, which perhaps 


testifies to Willard’s authorship, to the more technical diaphragm, and on to 
of. Willard acknowledged that Ansel was “the scholar of the group.” 

In the manifesto’s first paragraph, contemporary replaced modern. In the 
final version, “It is hoped that in the future the Group will be able to show 
the work of the leading Eastern photographers as well,” was also deleted in 
its entirety. In 1932, Willard Van Dyke felt no love for the East. 

The fourth paragraph, composed of a single, long, very preachy and 
convoluted sentence, sounds like vintage Adams. An earlier version of the 
text read, “The members of Group F 64 believe that Photography, as an art- 
form, must develop along the lines defined by the actualities and limitations 
of the photographic medium, must be in close relation to the thought of the 
[unreadable] must always remain independent of ideological conventions of 
art and aesthetics that are reminiscent of a period and culture antedating the 
growth of the medium itself.” The words seemed to have tumbled out of 
Ansel’s mind faster than his two fingers could type, and some passages 
were later crossed out. 
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Figure 28. Group f.64 manifesto with corrections, 1932 
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The fifth paragraph also had this sentence deleted: “While copies of the 
prints of its members are for sale, the shows are presented without any 
commercial motives.” 

Willard warned against what he called “gospelizing,” but Ansel saw 
Group f.64 as white knights on a holy crusade, and the manifesto was their 
call to arms.~ Although Imogen thought it was too long, remarking, “No 
one else but Adams could have written such a thing,” the manifesto was 
approved. When this meeting dispersed, a sincere feeling of comradeship 
warmed the air. It felt good just to be there, Willard said.** 

Although historically manifestos had been political proclamations—the 
most famous of them Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto of 1848—artists 
had appropriated the form for their own purposes. The Futurists had one. 


Since their paintings had been featured prominently at the 1915 Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco, surely that movement 
was familiar to most members of Group f.64. The Futurist manifesto was 
outrageous, glorifying war and pledging to “destroy the museums, libraries, 
academies of every kind [and to] fight moralism, feminism, every 
opportunistic or utilitarian coward.”** The Futurist program slithered neatly 
into the goals of the Italian Fascists from 1922 to the end of World War II.“ 

The Dadaists, formed in reaction to the horrific carnage of World War I, 
published a number of manifestos, beginning in 1916. They blamed 
bourgeois capitalism, including contemporary culture and fine arts, for 
pushing the world into such a mess. They were anti-art, refuting traditional 
and accepted aesthetics and expression. As Tristan Tzara, a founder of 
Dada, explained, “The beginnings of Dada were not the beginnings of art, 
but of disgust.”=4 

The term Dada could mean many things—“yes, yes,” baby talk for 
“daddy,” French slang for “rocking horse,” and in Italian, “wet nurse.” 
Tzara wrote Dada’s most famous manifesto in 1918: “To proclaim a 
manifesto you have to want: A.B.C., thunder against 1, 2, & 3, lose your 
patience and sharpen your wings to conquer and spread a’s, b’s, c’s little 
and big, sign, scream, swear, arrange the prose in a form of absolute and 
irrefutable evidence.”=* 

In the early 1920s the Surrealists evolved from Dada. Their first 
manifesto, written by their leader and spokesman André Breton in 1924, 
announced: “Surrealism . . . is a means of total liberation of the mind and of 
all that resembles it... We are determined to make a Revolution.”“ Breton, 
heavily influenced by Sigmund Freud, believed that art should be freed 
from the brake placed on creativity by the conscious mind. He prescribed 
automatism, writing or painting without conscious thought. Man Ray, an 
American, was the most important Surrealist photographer, and a painter as 
well. 

The members of Group f.64 had many examples to reflect on when they 
created their own manifesto, but in one area they diverged fully from those 
who had come before. From their beginning, these Northern Californian 
photographers intentionally sought to recruit women members. The 
Futurists and Dadaists were deeply sexist, proclaiming the rightful 
domination of man over woman. Even though a few women belonged 


nominally to the Dadaists, they were the partners of active male members, 
never considered full members in their own right.** This had also been the 
case with the Blue Rider. The Surrealists, while ostensibly less 
misogynistic, were largely a male fraternity in 1932, with women relegated 
to the classic role of muse. Group f.64, in contrast, had found it only natural 
to include the region’s best working photographers, regardless of sex.” 
Group f.64 became one of the first art movements in which women and men 
were equal members. 


CHAPTER 4: THE EXHIBITION 


In 1932 the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum was the only institution in 
San Francisco presenting exhibitions of contemporary art.t Michael de 
Young founded Memorial Museum in 1895, taking over the Fine Arts 
Building erected in Golden Gate Park for the 1894 Midwinter International 
Exposition, of which he had been the director general.* The structure’s faux 
Egyptian design celebrated the cow goddess Hathor. Usually depicted as a 
cow’s head on a woman’s body, Hathor represented the ultimate female, 
worshipped for fertility and the giving of life. It was she who suckled the 
souls of the dead as they awaited judgment. It seems a curious choice for an 
American temple of art, and may have reaffirmed to New Yorkers their 
perception of the West as uncouth. Eventually de Young, with his 
customary questionable taste, added wings and a grand central tower in a 
plaster-iced version of sixteenth-century Spanish architecture.* 

During his lifetime, Michael de Young was not a beloved man. His older 
brother Charles, at the age of twenty, and Michael, when just sixteen, in 
1865 began publishing a newspaper originally named the Daily Dramatic 
Chronicle.4 A gossip rag, the de Youngs boosted circulation with avid 
scandalmongering, seizing any opportunity to air the dirty laundry of the 
rich and famous while not being particular about the truth. By 1880 their 
San Francisco Chronicle had the largest circulation of any newspaper on 
the West Coast, but that year an aggrieved reader also killed Charles. 
Michael de Young suffered nearly fatal gunshots in 1884; Adolph 
Spreckels, his almost-assassin, was acquitted “on grounds of reasonable 
cause.” Spreckels had acted to defend his father’s reputation after the 
Chronicle accused him of swindling stockholders of the family’s sugar 
company. It was generally agreed that de Young’s murder would have been 
a great community service. As the pundit Ambrose Bierce put it, “Hatred of 
de Young is the first and best test of a gentleman.” 

Attempting to distance himself from his unsavory past, Michael de 
Young created his museum to demonstrate his beneficence to the people of 


San Francisco, unselfishly sharing his specimens of bugs and rocks 
alongside his bad paintings and third-rate sculpture. The museum provided 
the extra storage and display areas that he so badly needed. To his credit, 
the public was welcomed at no charge. After his death in 1925, the museum 
was renamed in his honor. Spreckels, de Young’s mortal enemy, had given 
the city its second art museum in 1924, the Legion of Honor. Ironically, the 
two institutions soon shared the same director, Lloyd Rollins, and in 1972 
they merged.2 

This was the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum where Group /f.64 first 
exhibited in 1932. While Rollins had learned a great deal about the current 
state of photography from Edward Weston and Ansel Adams, he may have 
wondered how they would communicate what Group 7.64 was about. In his 
hand he held their manifesto, which declared their purpose in plain, direct 
words, articulating the underlying ideas that united such diverse artists. 
Impressed by the strength of their proclamation, Rollins had the manifesto 
mounted on the exhibition wall in the established tradition.® 

Next the director looked over the photographs submitted and decided 
the order in which the artists would be shown and the best ordering of their 
work. Given the extremely short deadline to pull this off on both sides—the 
photographers’ and the museum’s—the best guess is that Ansel delivered 
no extras, but nine prints by each of the members and four prints by each of 
the invited guests. Rollins’s layout for the Group f.64 de Young exhibition 
is detailed in a price list prepared for the show (see appendix 1).2 Assuming 
the exhibition directly reflected the sequential numbering of works on this 
list, Rollins placed photographs by Henry Swift at the beginning. 


Figure 29. Henry Swift, c. 1940, photographer unknown 


Henry’s technique was excellent; he had mastered depth of field, 
composition, and tonal range. Where most of the Group f.64 photographers 
gravitated to straight lines and sharp angles, Henry embraced the curve. But 
his teacher, Edward Weston, insisted that the photographer must capture 
“the thing itself.” Henry presented a hodgepodge of imagery; few 
communicated the essence of what was before his lens. There was a fine 
twisted cypress tree at Point Lobos and the bleached, glowering skull of a 
curly-horned ram. Two studies of cacti, two close-ups of tools, a shell, and 
two rather dull portraits rounded out his contribution. There seemed to be 
no connecting thread, no shared intent, to connect them. 

Possibly provoked by the quality of his colleagues’ images, sometime 
before the show closed Henry replaced three of his pictures, Ram’s Head, 
Saw, and Shell, with new and much stronger work.2 In Mathematical 
Figures 1, 2, and 3, Henry tackled an intellectually challenging project. His 
subjects were plaster forms that expressed three-dimensional mathematical 
equations. These were a dazzling white that he lit with a strong, narrow 
spotlight, creating shadows that cast interesting forms in opposition to the 
models. In an original perception, he defined his subject by withholding 
light. Henry underlined the reality of these abstract forms by accurately 
capturing the surface textures of each piece. Ansel thought these to be very 
beautiful, and Henry’s best work.? 

Prints by John Paul Edwards followed. By including John Paul, Group 
f.64 signaled that Pictorialists were not beyond redemption. John Paul had 
journeyed recently from those roots. His nine images were unromantic 
subjects, mostly close-up details of what he found along the Oakland 
waterfront. His camera fiercely cropped objects that shared little besides 
proximity into a strong composition. If the variety of Henry Swift’s 
photographs indicated a diffracted vision, John Paul presented a group of 
related puzzles solved by one artist who was chiefly concerned with form: a 
knotted length of mooring cable lying on weathered wood; a portion of a 
worn wagon wheel, its handbrake profiled against a barren sky; and the 
curving rims of five wheels receding from the first in front to the barely 
seen fifth in back, their corroded metal surfaces naked in bright sunlight. 
But these photographs seem more like studied exercises than inspired 


works. Pictorialism still clung to John Paul’s prints, with their fancy 
mounting and his ornate, visually distracting signature. Although many of 
his images had good depth of field, others held focus in only one plane. 
Apparently John Paul was a straight photographer in subject matter, but not 
much else.*2 


Figure 30. John Paul Edwards, 1930s, photographer unknown 


Most of Imogen Cunningham’s nine prints were recent work; none had 
been seen in her solo exhibition at the museum earlier that year. Here were 
seven of her plant studies, one still life—Umbrella Handle with Hand 
(probably made for the de Young’s A Showing of Hand’s exhibition of that 
past summer)—and an unremarkable portrait of Warren Oland, a movie star 
whose roles included Dr. Fu Man Chu and Charlie Chan. 

This Group f.64 exhibition contained no nudes, a strange omission, since 
both Edward and Imogen had made handsome studies of the body. They 
had been given only two weeks to pull together prints for this show, but 
still, where were the splendid images of Martha Graham that Cunningham 
had made for Vanity Fair? Perhaps there is a simple answer: she had no 
prints immediately available.“ 

The seven remaining prints were pure Imogen, and purely splendid. She 
responded to the challenge of Group f.64 by leaving behind her beloved 
platinum papers to print on glossy gelatin-silver surfaces that yielded 
greater tonal range and finer detail. She adjusted her subject matter to make 
better use of the deeper blacks and brighter whites. Except in a single print, 
Blossom of the Water Hyacinth, Imogen presented sharply delineated leaves 
rather than showier flowers. Stronger imagery for stronger values made 


sense. Imogen Cunningham’s photographs were the first convincing 
testimony on behalf of Group f.64. 

The works of Willard Van Dyke and Sonya Noskowiak were displayed 
on either side of Edward Weston’s images. Willard’s prints confirmed that 
he had progressed well beyond his role as Edward’s student. Edward was 
often confined to his studio for business reasons, so many of his subjects 
had been found in his studio as well. Willard, photographing outdoors, 
profiled his subjects against an amorphous ether of cloudless sky, 
illuminated by full sun. (Henry Swift had a similar way of isolating an 
object against the sky, but his attempts were occasional.) Willard’s stark 
pictures of bleached bones were especially fine. Edward had photographed 
a cow’s skull in 1931, but although this picture may have inspired Willard’s, 
his photographs were very different, eerily spooky and captivating.“ Here 
lurked strange, animistic shapes. A pelvic bone screamed in profile, 
seeming to have an eye opened wide and a mouth agape. Another weird 
bone looked like the head of some long-extinct bird that might be capably 
described by Poe. A sand dune, shot under the long, low rays of sunrise, 
effectively used contrasting tones to render form. (While Edward would 
become known for his sand dune photographs, Willard was first to use that 
intriguing subject.) Willard’s photograph of a single crude fence post poised 
against the sky, crowned by two gracefully draped strands of barbed wire, 
presents a mood similar to that in his studies of bones. It is a satisfying 
picture about nothing much. 

Edward Weston, as expected, was the centerpiece of the exhibition. His 
prints in the show all dated from 1929 to 1932, his recent years in Carmel. 
These photographs defined how a camera lens sees. The first image was of 
a cypress tree, one of millions yet clearly one of a kind, so sharply focused 
that the rough bark seemed palpably scratchy. Three vegetables, including 
the incomparable Pepper, No. 30, pulsed with life. How could Edward coax 
such energy from inanimate objects? Four succinct pictures told the story of 
Point Lobos: kelp, cypress tree, eroded rock, and the striped colors of a 
dead pelican’s wing. He ignored the Pacific Ocean in these photographs, 
rejecting the obvious beauty of the place. Using extreme close-up, a 
utilitarian object in Eroded Plank from Barley Sifter was uplifted into an 
almanac of detail. 


ws 
Figure 31. Willard Van Dyke, Fence Post and Barbed Wire, early 1930s, 
Group f.64 checklist #32 


Only one photograph, Rock and Shell Arrangement, seemed an unusual 
choice for an exhibition that stood foursquare for purism.“ Edward had 
snuggled a seashell (a tropical conch, not even a coastal native) in the dark 
hollow of a Point Lobos rock. He habitually posed other objects before his 
camera—the green pepper lodged in a funnel, an eggplant standing on a 
plate—and those placements seemed right. As interesting as it was, the way 
this shell was positioned in a natural setting was undeniably contrived. 
Edward’s closest friends argued whether it was worthy of his photographic 
vision. But others loved it, and it became one of his most ordered prints.“ 


Figure 32. Edward Weston, Rock and Shell Arrangement, 1931, Group f.64 
checklist #43 


Edward’s works substantiated the entire Group f.64 manifesto: sharp 
focus, great detail, complete depth of field, rich tonalities, and everyday 
subjects—with the exception of Rock and Shell Arrangement—that were 
viewed straight on, filling the entire picture frame. Clearly his photographs 
went beyond those requirements, each one striving to be the ultimate 
expression of its subject. 

Sonya was represented by six prints of plants, two Sand Patterns made 
at the beach, and a picture from the Hands show. Her excitement before a 
cristate cactus was evident. From edge to edge, her ground glass consumed 
a single paddle, the deep folds of its skin described by the contrast of 
shadow and bright light*2 Perhaps Sonya’s two best pieces were also 
botanicals. She viewed the undersides of water lily leaves to reveal their 
skeletal structure. In the second print, a calla flower seemed to float on its 
back in a pool of darkness, mysterious and quite different from Imogen’s 
straightforward view of the same subject: Sonya was more concermed with 
light, Imogen more concerned with form. Sonya achieved gorgeous print 
quality, but as with Henry Swift, it would be difficult to say that no one else 
but Sonya Noskowiak could have made these photographs. 

The last of the seven group members was Ansel Adams, who aspired to 
a tour de force in ten prints.*2 Why ten and not nine, like the other 
members? Because if one photographer had ten—and it turned out to be 
Ansel—the total works displayed would be sixty-four, a momentous 
number for this particular show. With four landscapes, three portraits, one 
architectural study, one commonplace object, and one natural detail, Ansel 
was going for a grand slam, proving that he could photograph any subject. 
His works were linked by his purpose: to capture the photographic truth he 
found before his camera in prints made to the highest technical standards. 
With their tonal values echoing from one image to another, these 
photographs seemed clearly related, despite their various subjects. 

Gottardo Piazzoni in His Studio was Ansel’s attempt at an 
environmental portrait, a genre in which Imogen had long excelled. The 
painter in his smock stood poised in contemplation on a scaffold before his 
latest mural, clutching a paintbrush in each hand. Although the artist was 


elegantly lit and composed, the end result seemed wooden and mannered, 
but the artist probably loved it. In contrast were two studio portraits of two 
strikingly unattractive people, heads stiffly posed and cruelly shot under 
harsh light. Ansel failed to become a popular portrait photographer because 
he had no visual empathy—for a mountain, yes, but for a human being, 
rarely. 

Ansel’s study of a factory building was a fine, if not highly original, 
expression of a vernacular subject popularized by both Edward and Charles 
Sheeler. Two close-ups proclaimed the photographer’s technical mastery 
with diamond-sharp focus and dazzling depth of field—one of ramshackle, 
wooden fence boards rising above a thicket of thistles, and the other of a 
larger-than-life-size pinecone resting among smooth, curling eucalyptus 
leaves. 

If Ansel’s portraits were static, his landscapes surged with power. His 
last four prints in the exhibition marked out his turf. In Nevada Fall, the 
water cascades beyond the picture’s edges—out of bounds and exciting. 
Cottonwood Trunks represented an alternative Yosemite, still, quiet, and 
gray. 

Lake and Cliffs (later called Frozen Lake and Cliffs), made the past 
summer of 1932, would become a touchstone image, like Edward’s Pepper. 
Ansel took the compositional device of framing out extraneous elements to 
a new level by positioning his camera to eliminate the sky. Using a long- 
focus lens to isolate the scene, he telescoped cliff, ice, and water into an 
insistently two-dimensional flat image, producing an abstraction directly 
from nature. There had been nothing like it before in landscape 
photography. 

Ansel’s final photograph, also made in 1932, was The Golden Gate 
Before the Bridge, one of his first grand landscapes where clouds vie with 
the earth for importance. Using his newly purchased 8-by-10-inch view 
camera, here was the only traditional, distant landscape in the entire 
exhibition. Landscapes were not the domain of any of the other Group f.64 
photographers. Edward could have rightly criticized Ansel for being overly 
intent on subject matter and using too intense a filter—going for the 
spectacular rather than the essence of the everyday. But Ansel’s reply would 
have been that he could see the Golden Gate from his front yard. It was an 


everyday sight for him, as commonplace as John Paul Edwards’s Oakland 
waterfront or Edward’s own Point Lobos. 

The show next presented prints by the invited members. Alma 
Lavenson’s entries seemed to be made by two very different photographers. 
Two were industrial images that she visually elevated by precise cropping, 
layering contrasting textures, and the use of shadows to heighten 
complexity. In Composition (which she came to title Composition f.64), a 
“found” design of pulleys and ropes was silhouetted before a bright metal 
tank, with a graphic diagonal overlay of a metal stairway and its shadow.” 
With stringent framing, in Gas Tank she explored the complexity of the 
tank’s taut metallic surface, embroidered with wires and shadows. Both 
were very effective photographs, but then came a pair of lackluster prints 
that had no connection to the first two. Easter Lily, while possessing 
remarkable detail in its white petals, was unexciting. Charity may be given 
to her mundane studio-lit Portrait of a Colored Child, just as cute-as-a- 
button as any white kid. It is sad to think that such a subject could be 
considered controversial. Group f.64 was not just about technique. These 
photographers considered themselves creative artists, and Alma’s last two 
images were not creative. 

While Brett and Edward Weston seemed to vibrate on the same 
frequency, one would never accuse the son of copying the father. Fingers 
and Ear, made by Brett in 1929, when he was just seventeen, is a stunning 
photograph. Ramiel McGehee, a close friend of his father, had lost his right 
eye and often wore a glass one. Brett captured the casual posture that 
McGehee often affected, his hand draped across his forehead, obscuring his 
blind side. Brett discovered strong design elements in the remarkably 
human textures of hair, skin, and fingernails.“ Unfortunately, no one knows 
exactly what images were titled Abstraction or Leaves. In his final picture, 
Cactus, a spiny-edged column thrust upward in a confrontational stance 
against a filter-darkened sky.“ Edward was not so blatantly macho in 
person or print, nor would he have cropped his negative or changed the 
sky’s tones so dramatically, but it worked for Brett. 

All four of Consuelo Kanaga’s prints were portraits of African 
Americans. The Great Depression had prompted Connie to document the 
human condition, specifically black people, whom she believed invisible to 
most whites. In September 1930 Rollins had presented an exhibition of 


one hundred photographs by New Yorker Doris Ulmann at the Legion of 
Honor. A large number of Ulmann’s prints were what one racist critic 
shockingly described as southern black “types”—workers on a chain gang, 
women washing laundry, a preacher, a voodoo doctor, and even the “old 
black mammy type, beloved by all white southerners.”** Ulmann used soft- 
focus lenses and matte printing papers, romantically shrouding the harsher 
truth of people struggling in perilous situations.“ 

Connie’s work was very different from Ulmann’s (and worlds apart 
from Alma’s). Two of her prints bore the same title, Portrait of a Negress, 
and her other two were variants of Portrait of a Negro. A deep rapport 
between the photographer and each subject yielded more than just portraits. 
“I feel something close to religion in photography,” said Connie. 
“Something much like love happens when you are photographing.” 

Frances with a Flower (the title given later to one of the prints listed as 
Portrait of a Negress) is a complete photograph: there is a reason for every 
square inch of it. Her subject’s face fills most of the frame, leaning a bit to 
create a diagonal form with accents at all four corners: hair at upper left; 
striped fabric at upper right; pale, petaled flower at lower right; and the 
daisy-patterned fabric of the woman’s dress in the lower left. The print’s pin 
sharpness begs scrutiny of every small pore and curled eyelash, and each 
fine hair that builds the gentle arch of a brow. All of this black and white is 
held in the black and white of a photograph, revealing the intrinsic and 
unique beauty of this woman.” 

Connie’s photographs were a rich and challenging addition to the Group 
f.64 exhibition. Edward believed that if the photographer made a 
photograph for a cause, this would instantly spoil it. A photograph could be 
legitimate only if the photographer felt compelled by an aesthetic response. 
Connie Kanaga responded to very different subjects than did Edward 
Weston, yet there was room for both under the Group f.64 umbrella, a broad 
shelter that supported a diversity of ways of seeing, as long as it was 
expressed through purely photographic means. 

Preston Holder’s photographs were presented last. Preston had learned 
the strength of visual simplicity, framing ordinary objects in elemental, 
graphic compositions. Although his Fence Post looks like the one by 
Willard, upon closer inspection some important differences are evident. 
Preston’s post leans away from the center, its rough-hewn wood protected 


by four lengths of barbed wire. The backdrop of sky, brushed with a soft 
wash of clouds, introducing an opposing texture, differing subtly from 
Willard’s blank heavens. 

Bridge Detail could be an Erector Set construction. Because Preston so 
effectively captured its myriad fine details, the image does not escape into 
abstraction; it might be even more interesting if it had. With Gravel Loader, 
although the subject matter was suitably an everyday industrial scene, a 
blurred foreground distracted from what promised to have been an 
interesting image. Preston was guilty of limited depth of field. 

Preston had earned his place in the exhibition by combining poetry with 
photography. We have no idea what poems accompanied each picture, but 
this is one of his poems from the time. 


COASTWISE RANGE, PACIFIC 
These hills are dead now 
Thrustbellies high above the bay 
Twistingtwisted slow 
Wet tideflats were. 
And trees are stone now 
Locked within the matrix of this rock 
pushed against the seafog 
washing dawn and dusk 
now as then; 
(Before my fathers learned the trick of fire and speech) 
Budding leaves, 
Drinking rain, 
Fighting death with seeds; 
(Except the mastodon has trumpeted the snow above their graves) 
and they are barren hills now— 
startled grasstops bending toward the bay. 
Then lie, 
Beneath this blazing sun 
To warm your belly here 
Where hawkwings slice the screaming wind, 
And know that these brown hills 
Can give the lie to all your dreams 


That fade before the worm’s faint chant. 


Perhaps pairing his images with eloquent poems elevated them to a higher 
level. 

None of the Group f.64 images of steel and boats and factories and oil 
tanks pretended to present archetypical symbols of the modern machine 
age. They concerned themselves with graphic matters—form and texture, 
substance, and compositions from real life.“ If Pictorialism was often about 
making pretty pictures of pretty things that looked important, then in this 
exhibition Group f.64 staked out contrary territory. Group f.64 believed that 
photographic beauty was defined by beautiful prints produced by purely 
photographic means. The subjects need not be beautiful. What might appear 
ugly or commonplace could have value through the respectful 
understanding and expression of the photographer. 

There was no gala premiere when the show opened on November 15.” 
The Great Depression did not allow for such frivolities. One week earlier, a 
record high number of voters had marked their ballots, and Democrat 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected president in a landslide victory over 
the Republican incumbent, Herbert Hoover. When Hoover was elected in 
1928, financial times had been good, and the Republican Party had touted 
itself as responsible for a chicken in every pot and a car in every backyard. 
These promises had long since been broken, along with the economy. 
Receiving little to no help from the government, Americans felt abandoned 
by Hoover, each to fend for himself. In 1932 voters yearned to hear new 
and real solutions to the economic crisis, which just kept getting worse. The 
great changes that FDR proposed were imperative. The country gravely 
needed inspiration and a feeling of hope. In his first inaugural address, the 
new president challenged, “The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.”=° 
This major political event passed without comment in the writings and 
correspondence between members of Group f.64. 

To judge from the lean historical evidence, the Group f.64 exhibition 
was generally considered unimportant by the news media. It is important to 
remember that it took place in just three of the museum’s forty-eight 
galleries. At the same time there was a blockbuster exhibition that Rollins 
himself directed, the widely acclaimed Horse Show, gathering 352 pieces 
for display in seven galleries. True to his unorthodox curatorial style, 


Rollins included ancient bronze horses from Persia, Greek vases, and 
paintings by Edouard Manet, Thomas Hill, and George Stubbs. As a 
reviewer exclaimed, “When I suddenly came on Horace Horse Collar of 
Mickey Mouse fame, done in Walt Disney’s humorous manner, I knew I 
had reached 1932 A.D.” During their concurrent runs, most local writing 
on the arts concentrated on the horses, not Group f.64. 

Announcements of the Group f.64 exhibition appeared in the arts 
calendar sections of four San Francisco dailies (the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the San Francisco Examiner, the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
and the San Francisco News), the two weekly magazines of Bay Area 
current events and culture (the Argonaut and the Wasp-Newsletter), the 
photography monthly Camera Craft, the Oakland Tribune, the Carmel 
papers (the Carmelite and the Carmel Pine Cone), and California Arts and 
Architecture, a Southern California-based magazine. A few of these 
publications offered brief critiques. 

Although it appeared under the headline “Horse Show at Museum 
Fascinating,” a careful reader of the San Francisco Chronicle (that city’s 
remaining major daily today) could have found the newspaper’s review of 
Group /.64, penned by an unidentified scribe in three sentences: 


Another new exhibit at the de Young Museum comprises photographs 
by members and guests of the Group F-64. There is beautiful work on 
view, although the promise of novelty suggested in the name of the 
organization that sponsors the exhibition is not carried out. 

These photographers, like other talented brethren of the lens, are 
admirable portrait artists, imaginable creators of abstract patterns, 
romanticists who look for charm in boats, in scenery, in grand 
landscape, and in every small growing thing that is nourished at the 
bosom of Mother Earth. 


This clumsy piece also listed nine of the eleven exhibiting 
photographers, omitting Sonya Noskowiak and Preston Holder without 
explanation. 

Many found the name Group /.64 to be provocative; others thought it 
enigmatic. One critic expressed puzzlement. “The name F 64, incidentally, 
is no longer a mystery. Although reminiscent of headlines about sunken 


submarines and somewhat baffling to the layman, any photographer will tell 
you it derives from F 64, the ‘clear’ stop on the camera lens.”4 In a strange 
way, he got it right. 

The San Francisco News distinguished itself only by misspelling several 
of the photographers’ names. Van Dyke suffered the most with the slur 
“Willard Van Kyke.” Of course, this typo quickly became fodder for jokes 
at the victim’s expense.’ The San Francisco Examiner simply 
acknowledged the exhibition without offering criticism. 

Shortly before the exhibition closed, the critic of the Call-Bulletin gave 
the group a rave review, but as with the Chronicle’s more tepid notice, it 
was placed under a headline referring to another exhibition, of “historic 
chintz.” (To be paired with chintz rivaled photography’s grim fate at the 
1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition, when it was displayed next 
to the world’s largest typewriter.) The reviewer, noting Edward Weston’s 
involvement in Group f.64, remarked, “The camera’s use as an art medium 
finds splendid argument in these exemplars.” 

Group f.64 received three serious and lengthy reviews. The best came 
from the Argonaut. When the Fortnightly, with its emphasis on the arts, 
first appeared in September 1931, the competitive Argonaut responded by 
hiring a critic, Junius Cravens, and initiating a weekly section “The Art 
World.” Cravens became Lloyd Rollins’s most fervent supporter in the 
press. Their tenures at the magazine and at the museums began and ended at 
nearly the same time. 

As Ansel acknowledged in his reviews for the Fortnightly, photography 
was largely uncharted territory in art criticism. Cravens faced the challenge, 
responding to photographic shows honestly with a keen and respectful eye. 
He was a close pal of Connie Kanaga, and their friendship helped keep him 
conversant with contemporary photography.= He relied on the content 
provided by the Group f.64 manifesto in writing “Sharp Focus,” the most 
important review of the group’s first exhibition. 


For the benefit of those who may be as ignorant of cameras and camera 
craft as we are... we may as well begin by explaining that ‘Group F. 
64’... takes its name from the smallest stop on a camera lens. When the 
F.64 stop is used in making an exposure, it is called “stopping down” or 


“sharp focusing.” And sharp focusing happens to be the vogue just now 
in “artistic” photography. Hence, “Group F. 64.”=2 


Cravens declared all eleven participants “master-photographers” and the 
show itself “an excellent exhibition of photographs.” He had reviewed their 
solo exhibitions at the de Young over the past year, and was establishing his 
way to write about the medium. 


Photography is one of the few crafts that have advanced during the 
machine age. This may be partly due to certain improvements in some 
of the inventions pertaining to it. But it is probably largely because 
photography has come to be recognized as being closely akin to, if not 
actually to overlap creative art. The pictorial photographer of today must 
be a capable artist (culturally, instinctively, mentally), as well as a 
highly trained technician. He is not only the man behind the camera, but 
the brains inside it, as well. 

There are many outstandingly beautiful prints in the show. Imogen 
Cunningham’s studies of plant forms; Ansel Adams’ fine study of 
Piazzoni at work on his murals for the Public Library; Consuelo 
Kanaga’s four exceptionally fine portrait studies of negroes . . . Willard 
Van Dyke’s “Plant Form”; Sonya Noskowiak’s “Palm Blossom”; 
Edward and Brett Weston’s many fine studies of form and design. 


It surely bruised the egos of John Paul Edwards, Henry Swift, Preston 
Holder, and Alma Lavenson to be excluded from specific praise. 
Cravens continued his nimble course right through to the review’s end. 


Such a collection of prints makes us feel that, had we time or money, or 
both, we would add photography to our list of favorite hobbies. But we 
also know enough about it to realize that photography is hard labor in 
one of its most drastic forms, and not a mere pastime to play at. 


Every time he trespassed against the group’s teachings—calling 
photography a “craft,” damning it as “akin to . . . creative art,” and musing 
on making it his next hobby—he redeemed himself; the photographer was 


“the brains inside” the camera. For Cravens, this exhibition provided the 
evidence that photography could be much more than a hobby. 

In the second major commentary on the exhibition, the Wasp-Newsletter 
—self-described as a “Weekly Journal of Illustration and Comment,” and 
known for its political cartoons and editorials—weighed in. Ambrose 
Bierce, who had disparaged Michael de Young after he was shot in 1884, 
had been an early staff writer and editor. Known for its prickly attitude, the 
Wasp-Newsletter found only Edward Weston’s photographs worthy. 


The group of photographs, the work of the organization, F-64, which 
has styled itself from the final stop on the camera lens, is exhibiting the 
work of its member artists, chief of whom is that dean of western 
photographers, Edward Weston, and a few invited artists. To me, the 
work on the walls, struck such a sharp line of demarcation at those 
points where Weston’s examples began and ended, that I left, thinking 
that I had seen a show of his work and a number of inferior people who 
had been following in his wake. The unhealthy realistic portraits of 
Negro faces by Consuelo Kanaga might be called an exception—in 
them there is a sordid, immutable artistry that defies thought. Realistic 
photography has gone a long way, but the imitative artists who have 
fallen under its fascination display little or no imagination. They study 
again and again the same bit of human bone, the same skeletal fragment, 
the same rock or leaf, repeating and repeating old designs, without once 
lending to their work the poetry of Weston’s genius. Their consummate 
efforts persuade one to think that realism by camera has its limits, a 
conclusion that otherwise is unfounded.” 


Years later Connie Kanaga fondly reminisced, “I recall there was one art 
magazine in San Francisco. Someone wrote a review of it, and he spoke of 
my photographs as immutable, and I was terribly impressed by that. I had 
never been written up before. I was quite a young photographer, and the 
word immutable was a big word to have said about your work. I remember 
that Edward and I were the only ones who were praised.”“* Memory can be 
wonderfully protective. She had lifted immutable from its context, “sordid, 
immutable artistry that defies thought.” 


Reflective of the still-prevailing Pictorialist sentiment was the amusing 
while negative reaction to the Group f.64 exhibition of Sigismund Blumann, 
the editor of Camera Craft from 1922 to, 1933 and a man who defined “the 
Establishment” in Pictorialism.~ 


The f.64 prints are... Black, oh, very black and white! Angular. The 
accents are stentorian. These pictures do not sing. They shout . . . While 
looking at the prints there was a sensation somewhat like the tasting of 
the first olive, or the introduction to the first caviar dish.” 


Blumann conceded “Weston’s greatness in his field. We consider the 
field small. We estimate lowly the highest achievement in portraiture of 
Gourds and Peppers.” Dismissing the group’s work as little more than 
entertaining “showmanship,” Blumann believed that the group could be 
excused their practice of “photographic freedom” because each of them had 
first found success and recognition as Pictorialists (this was not true of 
Swift, Noskowiak, Holder, or Brett Weston). He was certain that any 
member of the group “could make real pictures again if he wished,” and he 
believed they must still be making “real pictures, surreptitiously if not 
openly.” 

Group f.64 had hoped to excite their viewers and to ignite sales. One 
picture sold, and that was Holder’s Bridge Detail, to Lloyd Rollins.~ Most 
visitors to the exhibition seemed to agree with Blumann’s sentiment: “You 
will enjoy these prints. You will be impressed, astounded. But you will not 
love them nor want to hang them in your home.” 

Not until the first week of December did Edward Weston come to San 
Francisco to celebrate the twin triumphs: the Group f.64 exhibition and the 
publication of his book (for him, of much greater importance).~“ Edward 
marveled at the quality of the book’s thirty-nine reproductions, an opinion 
echoed by Charles Sheeler, the author of one of the book’s six forewords.® 
Ansel thought differently, expressing his opinion in a surprisingly mixed 
review that appeared in the magazine Creative Art in May 1933. He praised 
Edward as “an artist of real importance and great achievement, an artist 
most fortunately attuned to his chosen medium and environment,” but 
found fault with both the book design, which he thought too slick, and the 
“tasteless adulatory texts of no actual critical worth.”@ 


Edward, however, felt only the glow of success. When he read Ansel’s 
review the following June, he responded with greater restraint than his 
friend probably deserved. Edward remained supremely content with the 
physical evidence of his first book. The publisher, Merle Armitage, had 
made clear that he had produced this book, which sold for $12.50, with the 
understanding that it would make no profit. Edward never received royalties 
for it, and even gave Armitage a number of prints to defray expenses.” 

Group f.64 must have celebrated its exhibition with a party at the 
Adams’s house, near the de Young. The most likely date for a get-together 
would have been during Edward’s visit, on December 5, a Saturday night. 
Virginia Adams enjoyed her role as hostess, having honed her skills on 
casual open-house events for the Sierra Club. She typically served a buffet 
of inexpensive and filling Sierra Club party fare: heaping bowls of spaghetti 
and meatballs, a huge tossed salad, baskets of hot sourdough garlic bread, 
and platters of cookies. For entertainment, her husband could be counted on 
to perform some serious pieces by Bach or Scriabin, interspersed with bits 
of broad comedy. Ansel’s unforgettable rendition of the waltz “The Blue 
Danube” depended upon his ability to plop and re-plop his narrow bottom 
on the keyboard to produce the famous, emphatic chords.>2 
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Figure 33. Frontispiece and title page of Edward Weston, 1932 


Edward arranged for a second Group f.64 show, this one to be held in 
Carmel. Rollins, who had recently been elected president of the Western 
Association of Art Museum Directors (WAAMD), is the obvious link to a 
traveling Group f.64 exhibition that reached three other major West Coast 
venues in 1933: the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego; the Portland Art 
Museum; and the Seattle Fine Arts Museum. As president, Rollins worked 
alongside Reginald Poland, who served as the secretary-treasurer and was 


director of the Fine Arts Gallery in San Diego. There is evidence of 
another possible venue in early 1934 at Spokane’s Grace Campbell 
Memorial Museum (now the Northwest Museum of Arts and Culture). The 
annual report of the Seattle Fine Arts Museum noted that the Group f.64 
exhibition was circulated by WAAMD.™ A letter from that organization to 
the de Young noted that Spokane would take the Group f.64 show. 
Another exhibition may have occurred under WAAMD sponsorship, at the 
Los Angeles Museum, whose director was a member of WAAMD. One or 
more Group f.64 exhibitions traveled for the next two years. 

What some members saw as opportunity knocking was a headache for 
others. They would need to produce new and even better work to assure 
their audience that Group f.64 was not a static movement, and more prints 
meant more expense. While further exhibitions meant a great deal to most 
of the group’s members, Edward was in it to support the others. But he had 
been disappointed by many of their photographs, and a bit appalled at the 
bellicose tone of the Group f.64 manifesto.22 Edward Weston did not believe 
photography should be so rigidly defined. 

While Edward was unsure that his continued association was a good 
thing, Ansel and Willard participated enthusiastically, ready with as many 
prints as necessary and new ones all the time. Henry Swift found the 
pressure a fine spur and continued making his unique series of abstractions. 
Imogen had little time for new creative work; her commercial career 
required frequent travel. Sonya and John Paul had been challenged to come 
up with enough high-quality images for the original show. Brett had plenty 
of images, but not the money for paper and mount board. Alma and Connie 
could be counted on to have prints ready when they were needed, but 
Preston, without the direct stimulus of Edward and prodding by Willard, 
was running on photographic empty. For all these reasons, the rosters of 
photographers in future Group f.64 exhibitions would never replicate the 
first one. 

The day after the de Young exhibition opened, Connie Kanaga and her 
sister Neva were brought to San Francisco police headquarters for 
questioning. Their crime: riding in a car with a black man. Connie had 
taken nineteen-year-old Eluard Lucius McDaniel under her wing and into 
her family, employing him as a house servant and chauffeur. She 
encouraged him to return to school and brought him with her when she 


visited activist organizations, an introduction to left-wing politics that 
shaped the rest of his life. McDaniel was the subject of a number of her 
portraits, including two in the Group f.64 show.2 Two men, not in uniform, 
flagged down the car. Connie at first thought they were robbers. They 
flashed their badges, demanding to know what the two women were doing 
with him, and pointing their fingers right in the young man’s face. One of 
the policemen shouted that it was against nature for white women and 
Negro men to associate. He told them that where he came from, they had 
Jim Crow laws to keep Negroes in their place. McDaniel was 
fingerprinted before all were released. The arresting officer was quoted in 
the San Francisco Chronicle as saying, “We had seen the car before and we 
suspected the trio. Tuesday we thought we would look it over and find out 
who they were. They became excited, and one talked a lot about race 
equality, so we decided to take them in to find if they had records. I should 
have held them for investigation.” 

Connie and her sister pressed charges, and a front-page hullabaloo broke 
out in the press. Their questioning had been “insulting,” “stupid and 
unenlightened,” the two women argued. 


I know some very lovely colored people . . . who feel very keenly that 
this action by the police officers was unjust discrimination against their 
race. I have among my friends, artists, sculptors, and other professional 
men and women of the colored race with whom I would be proud to 
walk on the street. One of the friends who phoned me this morning was 
a Negro attorney. The boy Lucius is good and kind and gentle. He shook 
all day yesterday following his terrifying experience at the hands of the 
officers, who even took his fingerprints.“ 


The Negro Welfare League of San Francisco challenged, and within two 
weeks had won an apology from the police to both women, but not one for 
McDaniel, though his fingerprints were expunged from the record. San 
Francisco’s newspapers followed the incident for a full week. Although 
most of the members of Group f.64 were apolitical, they all possessed the 
open minds and courage to defy convention—in their art, in their personal 
lives, and, in Connie’s case, in court. 


CHAPTER 5: UNSUNG HEROES 


Group f.64 grew in fertile ground. Photography was a subject of serious 
interest all across the country. Since the century’s turn, Stieglitz had kept 
creative photography in the minds and newspapers of New York, although 
in the early 1930s the only photographs he exhibited at An American Place, 
except for one final exhibition by Paul Strand in 1932, were his own.+ 
Serious photography was demanding a larger stage in New York City. 
Guided by a young Harvard graduate, the Museum of Modern Art began 
displaying photographs. Forging ahead in these very challenging Great 
Depression years, two new Manhattan galleries also opened, each with a 
clear commitment to promote photography as an art. 

The same held true in the West. Primed by three catalysts, the Bay Area 
was particularly conducive to the formation of a new movement in 
photography. Albert Bender supplied critical financial backing to 
photographers exploring the potentials of their medium. Lloyd Rollins 
provided professional art-world acceptance and a public stage. And credit is 
also due Edward Weston’s friend, Galka Scheyer.* 

Scheyer arrived in the United States from Germany in 1924 as a wealthy 
émigré with unshakable chutzpah and as the exclusive American dealer for 
the Blue Four—European painters Lyonel Feininger, Alexej von Jawlensky, 
Wassily Kandinsky, and Paul Klee. She sent out letters to museum directors 
throughout the country, but only one of them asked for an exhibition: 
William H. Clapp, the director of the Oakland Art Gallery.2 Disappointed by 
the cold response, but not despondent, in 1925 Scheyer arrived in the Bay 
Area, where she found sympathetic audiences willing to listen, learn, and be 
guided in the buying of paintings and prints. Although she had been 
rebuffed in New York, Scheyer made front-page news in San Francisco, 
replete with smiling pictures of herself and the Blue Four.4 

Galka Scheyer was a master of networking. She befriended the best 
local artists, photographers included, and made them part of her team. After 
Edward Weston bought a small Kandinsky lithograph from her for the 


modest sum of $3, she became an occasional dealer for his photographs and 
those of Imogen Cunningham.? Although Edward at first dismissed Scheyer 
as merely an entertainer for ladies who lunch, he came to hold her in 
esteem, believing her an exemplary intermediary between artist and public.® 
Scheyer holds the distinction of being the first person to buy a photograph 
by Brett Weston. At her wholesale dealer’s price, she paid $2.50. 
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Figure 34. Galka Scheyer, ceo Feininiger Wassily Kandinsky, Paul Klee, 
and Alexej von Jawlensky, San Francisco Examiner, 1925 


What Galka Scheyer did best, however, was create a climate of 
excitement in the Bay Area about what was happening in art. Roi Partridge, 
then the chairman of the Department of Art at Mills College, wrote of her 
skill as a lecturer who, with her “magnetism and enthusiasm,” could bring 
around audiences hostile to contemporary art.4 When Lloyd Rollins became 
the director of the Palace of the Legion of Honor, he welcomed Scheyer’s 
counsel, which led to the large Blue Four exhibition in April 1931 that had 
prompted Preston Holder to suggest a similar group in photography.® 

From 1925 to 1938 Scheyer worked as an unpaid European 
representative of the Oakland Art Gallery, traveling occasionally to Europe 
to renew her ties with the Blue Four and collect new works of art to ship to 
the West Coast.2 In 1933 she moved to a fresh audience in Los Angeles, 
where the wealthy individuals in the film industry responded to her 
charisma, knowledge, and inventory of paintings and photographs as 
enthusiastically as Northern Californians had during the preceding seven 
years. Galka Scheyer’s commitment to modern art ceased only with her 
death from cancer in 1945. She was fifty-six years old.*® 


While Group f.64 began to assert itself, across the continent events of 
photographic consequence were progressing apace. Galleries that showed 
photography had been few, galleries exclusively devoted to photography 
nonexistent. At An American Place, Stieglitz mostly displayed paintings, 
drawings, and sculpture. His contempt for contemporary photographs 
greatly weakened his influence as the longtime leader of photography. In 
New York City, during this Stieglitz-created power vacuum, two new 
galleries announced that they would exhibit photographs—Alma Reed’s 
Delphic Studios and the Julien Levy Gallery. 

Alma Reed was the patron, promoter, and lover of the Mexican muralist 
José Clemente Orozco." Raised in San Francisco, Reed was the eldest of 
ten children, whose father, a hopelessly unlucky entrepreneur, could not 
afford to send her to college. Undeterred, Reed became an investigative 
journalist, her reporting saving a seventeen-year-old Mexican boy who 
spoke no English from the gallows at San Quentin Prison. Her eloquent 
articles helped shape public opinion, successfully pressuring the state 
legislature to pass a law forbidding the execution of minors. Reed earned 
not only local fame but also the admiration of the new president of Mexico, 
who invited her to his country to thank her.” 

The New York Times hired Alma Reed as a correspondent, and when she 
insisted she would only report from Mexico, she was assigned to 
accompany an archaeological team from the Carnegie Institute that was 
working there. In 1923, at the age of thirty-four, she fell in love with and 
became engaged to Felipe Carillo Puerto, the governor of the state of 
Yucatan and a fifty-year-old socialist firebrand who fought for the rights of 
the native Maya. 


Figure 35. Alma Reed, New York, 1928, photographer unknown 


Devastated when Carillo Puerto, his three brothers, and his nine closest 
supporters were executed by firing squad in 1924, Reed roamed the world, 
occasionally reporting for the Times as a correspondent from North Africa, 
Italy, and Greece. She had a knack for foreign languages and became fluent 
in Italian and Greek as well as Spanish.“ Before his death, the martyred 
Carillo Puerto had commissioned a ballad to celebrate their romance. “La 
Peregrina” (The Pilgrim) became a beloved song throughout Mexico.” 

Reed’s childhood friend, the wealthy heiress Eva Palmer, had married 
the Greek poet Angelo Sikelionos. While in Athens, Reed translated the 
work of Sikelionos into English and joined the couple’s Delphic Society, 
whose purpose was to preserve and celebrate Hellenic culture. The two 
women arrived in New York in 1928 intent on establishing a second branch 
of the movement. Their salon became an important gathering place for an 
eclectic international community that included the poet Khalil Gibran. 

Reed introduced herself to Mexican painter José Clemente Orozco, who 
was living in a slum and in despair, unable to sell his prints or secure 
commissions to paint murals. He had left Mexico for those very reasons, 
but in America he found no welcome, until Alma Reed. She made Orozco 
her project, and soon he described her as his “beautiful and charming 
‘manager.’”“4 Reed was devoted to Orozco. She had seen his murals in 
Mexico and found them extraordinary, amazed that he could meet the 
grueling challenges of fresco painting with only one arm, having lost the 
other in an explosion as a teenager while conducting a science experiment.*® 

In February 1930 Reed opened the Delphic Studios to promote Orozco’s 
work. Her goal was to secure contracts for murals, for as Orozco 
maintained, he was a public painter. This she was able to do, at Pomona 
College in California, at the New School for Social Research in New York, 
and at Dartmouth College in New Hampshire. Although these murals 
brought him notoriety (they could be startling—his Prometheus at Pomona 
College possessed a nude Herculean body, completely and obviously absent 
of genitalia) and some fame, they earned him no money and cost Reed a 
bundle, because she fronted all the expenses.” 

Orozco brought Reed to Edward Weston’s Carmel studio during the 
summer of 1930. The two men had met in Mexico in 1926, when Edward 
and Tina Modotti had photographed Orozco’s murals. Reed used these 


photographs as examples for potential clients. Edward’s portraits of the 
painter were strong: a bespectacled Orozco staring defiantly through Coke- 
bottle lenses. As they strolled about Point Lobos, Reed suggested that she 
become Edward’s sole representative in New York, promising him that he 
and Orozco would be her only artists. When she asked Edward how soon he 
could be ready for a show, he answered, “Tomorrow.” Finally, he was to 
have his first New York exhibition.” 

Orozco hung the prints himself for Edward’s October 15-31, 1930, 
Delphic Studios display. Edward’s statement for the exhibition suggests 
how much he would have to compromise to become a member of Group 
f.64. “I have no unalterable theories to proclaim, no personal cause to 
champion, no symbolism to connote. Too often theories crystallize into 
academic dullness—bind one in a strait-jacket of logic—of common, very 
common sense.”2+ 

Even with the historic stock market crash on Black Tuesday, October 
29, Reed reported that the Weston display was such a big success that she 
would extend its run through November 15. Five photographs sold, one of 
them to Edward Steichen. Letters of congratulation arrived from Edward’s 
friend the painter Jean Charlot, from Charles Sheeler, and from Edward’s 
adored sister, May. The New York Times Sunday Magazine bestowed a 
long, well-illustrated review titled “Lowly Things That Yield Strange, Stark 
Beauty.” The critic wrote of finding in Edward’s works the “beauty that is 
strictly photographic, relying for its peculiar quality on exact rendition of 
the physical texture of things.”“* Reed, a savvy promoter, had given the 
writer excerpts from Edward’s daybooks that provided personal insight.” 
She arranged for additional showings of the Delphic Studios exhibit in 
Boston, Chicago, San Diego, and Brooklyn, and for ten of Edward’s prints 
to be included in a prestigious group exhibition at the Harvard Society of 
Contemporary Arts.”° 

In 1932 Reed underwrote the publication of the first book on Orozco, 
planning to use it as a marketing tool. That same year Edward enjoyed a 
second solo show at Delphic Studios. Again sales were good, and his 
photographs showered with critical praise. Although Reed tried valiantly, 
the income from print sales never balanced out the high cost of framing, 
advertising, printing announcements, and the rent on New York’s 
prestigious gallery row, West Fifty-seventh Street. She confessed that the 


Delphic Studios were “a philanthropic endeavor rather than a business 
enterprise” and that, sadly, “sales were so infrequent as to make hope of any 
return at all from commissions a remote possibility.”~ 

Ansel Adams’s first New York exhibition was at Delphic Studios in 
November 1933. In his artist’s statement, he boasted of the vigor of art in 
California, where artists were afire with fresh ideas rather than relying on 
past models, as he intimated was the case in the East. Photography in the 
West, he proclaimed, was “a new art in a new land.” Although eight prints 
from the exhibition sold, Ansel never received a dime. Nonetheless, his first 
review in the New York Times made it all worthwhile: “Photography by 
Ansel Adams, a Californian, strikingly captures a world of poetic form. His 
lens has caught snow-laden branches in their delicate tracery; shells 
embedded in sandstone; great trees and cumulus clouds. It is masterly 
stuff.” 

With only two weeks’ notice, Reed pleaded for prints from Edward for a 
third solo display in 1934. Edward said no; he could not afford to make the 
prints. She owed him money from print sales, and he hoped that his refusal 
would push her to send a check, in return for which he would have sent the 
photographs. But she did not.“ Although she had led people to believe she 
was wealthy, her funds came from elsewhere, perhaps at first from Eva 
Palmer Sikelionos, whose resources Reed legally (and perhaps illegally) 
spent to benefit her artists and keep the gallery open.=* 

Edward Weston and Ansel Adams were not the only two artists who 
unintentionally helped to pay off Reed’s most pressing debts with the sale 
of their works in a probably unintended but desperate Ponzi scheme. 
Believing that the end justified the means, Reed would have no longer been 
one step ahead of the law had anyone caught on. Orozco, who returned 
home to Mexico to be with his wife and children, accused Reed of printing 
and selling a series of his lithographs without his knowledge or 
permission.=2 

Orozco returned triumphantly to New York in 1940, after creating his 
greatest murals in Guadalajara and Mexico City. He spent six months 
painting a mural at MoMA. This had been Reed’s highest goal for him, and 
it had finally come to pass. Shortly before the public opening, he invited her 
to view the finished piece. With that one exception, he ignored her. Orozco 
wrote to his wife that in New York Reed was regarded a thief. As if he 


could smell her dishonesty, he now found even her body odor offensive. 
Given his passionate years with Reed, he may have felt the need to offer his 
wife such reassuring words. 

The Delphic Studios remained open until 1940. Photographs were 
shown on occasion, including a large exhibition of works by Moholy-Nagy 
in 1939, but Alma Reed had been in business for the sake of Orozco. When 
he died of a heart attack in 1949, she returned in 1952 to journalism and to 
Mexico City, where, still famous as “La Peregrina,” she wrote about art and 
archaeology in a weekly Sunday column for the national English-language 
newspaper the News. In 1956 she published her somewhat fantastical 
biography of Orozco, and Mexico awarded her the Order of the Aztec Eagle 
in 1961 for her important contributions to Mexican culture. She died in 
1966.4 

Some might think that just as its name announced, MoMA would 
immediately present the most modern art of the time, photography. But that 
was not true until Lincoln Kirstein made it happen. A precocious young 
man, Kirstein had enormous impact as a one-man crusader for creative 
photography, blessed with unusual intelligence and drive and—as an heir to 
Boston’s Filene’s Department Store—the independent means to back it up. 
In 1927, during his freshman year at Harvard College, the renowned literary 
magazine the Harvard Advocate rejected a piece that he had written. In 
reaction, Kirstein cofounded his own literary magazine, Horn and Hound. 
Its mission was to publish groundbreaking pieces in art and literature, and 
writings by T. S. Eliot, Katharine Anne Porter, e. e. cummings, and James 
Agee premiered in its pages. The promise of “Photographs” appeared on its 
cover, beginning with the 1930 spring issue: inside, four images by an 
unknown, Walker Evans.=2 

With his father’s financial support, Kirstein established the Harvard 
Society for Contemporary Art in 1929 in two rented rooms on the second 
floor of the Harvard Coop. The walls were papered with monk’s cloth, a 
coarse-woven fabric, and the ceiling pasted with silver paper squares (a 
nearly identical decorating scheme would be used three years later, at 
Willard and Mary Jeannette’s 683 Brockhurst). Kirstein assembled a 
prestigious and influential board of trustees, with the active participation of 
Harvard students, professors, and alumnae. According to his friend Walker 
Evans, Kirstein wouldn’t allow anyone to refuse him; he “invaded you; you 


either had to throw him out or listen to him.” His exhibitions attracted 
large crowds; some 13,500 people climbed the stairs during the society’s 
first two years.~2 


Figure 36. Walker Evans, Lincoln Kirstein, 1930 


Americans, the society’s first show in February 1929, surveyed 
contemporary painting and sculpture. What a year that was: in October, the 
stock market crashed; in November, MoMA opened; and December saw the 
opening of An American Place. From November 7 to November 29, 1930, 
Kirstein presented Photography 1930, the first broad display of 
photography in the United States since 1910, when Stieglitz organized the 
International Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at the Albright Art 
Gallery, in which all but 560 of the 600 prints were contemporary work.=2 
Using 171 prints, Kirstein’s direct purpose was “to prove that the 
mechanism of the photograph is worthy and capable of producing creative 
work . .. equal in importance to original efforts in painting and sculpture.” 

Kirstein’s vision of photography ranged from Stieglitz’s nudes of 
O’Keeffe to street scenes by Walker Evans, Weston’s vegetables, Sheeler’s 
River Rouge Plant, Berenice Abbott’s portraits, and Tina Modotti’s images 
of Mexico.“ A contingent of European photographers, including Moholy- 
Nagy, was represented by reproductions, not original prints. Despite his 
wish to prove photography equal to older arts, Kirstein also included 
commercial and advertising photographs, and those made for scientific 
purposes—astronomical and aerial photographs, and X-rays. Lincoln 
Kirstein established the pattern for future large shows in America that 
examined the state of photography. He expanded the boundaries of 
photography exhibitions, but he also blurred the lines between photography 


as art and photography as craft. Film und Foto, the massive international 
exhibition, largely directed by Moholy-Nagy, that had opened in Stuttgart, 
Germany, in May of that same year, had also been broadly inclusive of all 
types of photography, but the prints were not organized by type—portraits 
in one area, commercial work in another, fine art in another—but rather 
presented in what some would call a democratic mix, and others might 
argue to be a confusing stew.“ 

Walker Evans was Lincoln Kirstein’s protégé. After a head-on crash of a 
meeting with Alfred Stieglitz, and repelled by the commercialism of 
Edward Steichen, Evans vowed to be their opposite. His photographs would 
be documents, keenly and objectively observed, with no pretensions to art.“ 
In the early 1930s Evans’s lens stared directly at everything it regarded.~ 
His affinity was for the architecture of the vernacular—not the splendid 
skyscrapers of his New York City home but the unpretentious clapboard 
buildings of rural America. He paid attention to urban life as well, 
emphasizing its visual harshness, the sky littered with wires and billboards. 
He understood how the camera sees, how a lens can compress space 
between objects, composing images from unusual juxtapositions. Although 
he used an 8-by-10-inch view camera, many of his photographs looked 
deceptively like snapshots, often catching his human subjects unawares. 
Evans cared about print quality and produced well-composed, sharply 
focused images of everyday subject matter that held an impressive depth of 
field and rich tones, but he refused to extol beauty. 

Evans’s photographs were even further from Pictorialism than were the 
prints of Group f.64. The Pictorialists strove to make beautiful photographs. 
Edward Weston and Ansel Adams never gave up on beauty, either.“ The 
differences between Walker Evans’s approach to photography and that of 
Ansel were so deep-felt that each found the other’s work dull and 
uncreative. After viewing Ansel’s 1933 exhibition at the Delphic Studios, 
Evans wrote to a friend that he found the work, “careful, studied, weak 
Strand, self-conscious, mostly utterly pointless.“ Writing to Edward about 
Evans’s photographs, Ansel assured him that Edward’s photographs of 
shells would be remembered long after Evans’s images of derelicts were 
forgotten.“ He condemned Evans’s prints, and their evidence of the hard 
economic times, as “emotional slumming.” Ansel’s strong reaction may be 


attributed to jealousy. Walker Evans had become a darling of the New York 
intelligentsia just when Ansel Adams was striving for the same recognition. 


Figure 37. Walter Grotz, Walker Evans, 1929 


In 1931 Kirstein published Evans’s article “The Reappearance of 
Photography”—essentially a review of six photography books—in Horn 
and Hound. In it, Evans argued that soon after its invention, photography 
had strayed. It should have followed Eugéne Atget, who produced straight 
and unpretentious photographs. This mistake had led to Pictorialism, which 
he identified as “art photography,” or failed painting. He excoriated Edward 
Steichen as all smoke and mirrors, a great technician in service to a vapid 
vision. In Evans’s opinion, Albert Renger-Patzsch’s close-up photographs 
of plants had proved “painting . . . no longer necessary. The world can be 
photographed.” Although he provided a summary of photography’s brief 
history, Evans made no mention of the contributions of Alfred Stieglitz. 
This snub, in effect, became the first published challenge by a young 
photographer to Stieglitz’s supremacy. For Evans, the old man and his ideas 
were so dated that they didn’t merit recognition. 

It was no coincidence that Stieglitz opened An American Place just a 
month after MoMA’s first show. He was convinced that MoMA would 
promote European artists over Americans. The Place was a necessary 
balance, a gallery unusually sympathetic to the work of only Americans, 
and only those deemed worthy by Stieglitz; it was his gallery, after all. His 


small roster included Arthur Dove, Marsden Hartley, John Marin, and, of 
course, Georgia O’Keeffe. His purpose was to place American art in its 
rightful position—number one.“ 

Like Kirstein, MoMA’s first director, Alfred H. Barr Jr., and many of its 
initial trustees were Harvard graduates and products of Harvard’s Fine Arts 
Department. Aligning himself with the museum—and thus against Stieglitz 
—Kirstein gave one hundred of Evans’s photographs to their collection, and 
was invited to serve on the museum’s Junior Advisory Committee. In 1933 
MoMA presented its first solo photography exhibition, Walker Evans: 
Photographs of Nineteenth-Century Houses, thirty-nine prints, all from 
Kirstein’s gift.°? Honoring Evans was another slap at Stieglitz, and a sign of 
his declining influence. 

Although Kirstein’s interests began shifting from photography and the 
visual arts to the world of dance, in 1935 he asserted his authority once 
more on a nationwide Saturday-night NBC Radio broadcast of his lecture 
“Photography in the United States.” In essence, he expanded upon Evans’s 
thoughts from the 1931 Hound and Horn article, agreeing that photography 
had been challenged from its beginnings by its dual elements, science and 
art. But he proposed that “because of its esthetic overtones,” photography 
must be defined as a fine art. 

Kirstein paid tribute to the documentary work of the Civil War 
photographer Mathew Brady, whom he identified, along with Atget, as one 
of the saviors of photography during the long period when photographers 
pretended they were painters. Surprisingly, Kirstein paid homage to 
Stieglitz as “the dean of American photography,” while also criticizing him 
for showing too many “arty” photographs in the pages of Camera Work. 
(Even one negative word would have been an all-out declaration of war to 
Stieglitz.) Heard across the country, Kirstein’s program singled out the 
images of Weston, Abbott, Sheeler, Evans, and Ralph Steiner. All but Evans 
had shown with the American eastern contingent at Film und Foto 
(anachronistically selected by another Evans enemy, Steichen). He also 
spoke on the subject of the painted murals appearing on walls all over 
America, financed by the federal Public Works of Art Project. Kirstein 
suggested that photographers should be used instead, since they could 
produce mural-size prints cheaper and more quickly than the painters. 


In 1933 Kirstein had attended a performance of a ballet by the Russian 
choreographer George Balanchine, finding the experience so moving that he 
turned his energies to the promotion of dance. He brought the great 
Balanchine to America, where they became partners, eventually cofounding 
the New York City Ballet. When he was involved in photography, Kirstein 
had been a force to be reckoned with. For a few years, it could be said that 
he steered the ship, and American photography remained on the course he 
charted for years into the future. 

New York was also blessed with Julien Levy, another member of the 
1927 freshman class at Harvard College, who possessed excellent 
connections to modern artists, similar to those of Kirstein. He had traveled 
to Europe, where he became friends with Marcel Duchamp and Man Ray, in 
the process meeting Berenice Abbott, Ray’s assistant, and Eugéne Atget. 
When Atget died later that year, Abbott purchased all of the old 
photographer’s plates and prints, with the assistance of $2,000 from Levy. 
Returning to New York, Levy found employment at the Weyhe Gallery, 
where he was the curator for the influential Atget and Abbott exhibitions of 
1930.2 

When he opened the Julien Levy Gallery in November 1931, Levy 
described his intent: “We are not interested in the standard old style 
pictorial photography . . . but in more advanced or even experimental work, 
such as that of Paul Strand, Charles Sheeler, Walker Evans, Moholy-Nagy, 
etc.”=4 

Julien Levy counted Duchamp as a great personal influence. Duchamp 
had earned a notable reputation at the 1913 Armory Show in New York, 
where he exhibited his iconic painting Nude Descending a Staircase, No. 2. 
The poster child of the avant-garde, Duchamp presented “readymades,” 
among them the white ceramic urinal in 1917 that he coyly signed “R. 
Mutt.”= In the tradition of Dada, he pursued ideas that were profoundly 
anti-art. Levy, who regarded Alfred Stieglitz as his other mentor, had 
chosen as his guiding lights two extremes of creativity, thus assuring that 
his would be an exciting, risk-taking gallery, one not easily pigeonholed. 


Figure 38. Berenice Abbott, Julien Levy, 1927 


In collaboration with Stieglitz (who perhaps saw an opportunity to 
refute MoMA’s taste in photography), the Julien Levy Gallery opened its 
door that November 1931 with the exhibition American Photography 
Retrospective, a capsule history of creative photography.“ The New York 
Times described it as “probably the first really successful attempt to give a 
synthetic picture of photography’s development in America.” Included 
were prints by the Great S’s (a label Levy coined for Stieglitz, Strand, 
Steichen, and Sheeler) and the classic Photo-Secessionists and Pictorialists: 
Gertrude Kdsebier, Clarence White, Anne Brigman, Joseph T. Keiley, Paul 
Haviland, and Frank Eugene, each of whom had direct connections to 
Stieglitz; for one, most had been published in Camera Work. Levy’s 
additions were Edward Weston, Ralph Steiner, and Anton Bruehl, a 
successful commercial photographer in New York. Nineteenth-century 
American photography was represented by portraits and Civil War 
photographs by Mathew Brady and an assortment of daguerreotypes and 
stereographs by unknown artists. 

When Levy asked if he could represent Edward, he demurred; he 
already had a New York dealer, Alma Reed.“ Levy then wrote to Imogen 
Cunningham, requesting that she send a selection of prints to him on 
consignment. She gave him fifteen or so—all made before 1932, not on 
glossy paper but on her preferred platinum coated paper®*—but he never 
gave her an exhibition. 

Levy soon discovered that it might not be so easy to promote 
photography, something that Stieglitz assuredly had warned him about. Not 
one print sold at the first show. Still, Levy soldiered on, interspersing 
financially disastrous photography exhibitions with more lucrative ones by 


painters and printmakers. When Abbott needed to sell some of her 
enormous Atget collection, Levy obliged, and joined with her to promote 
the work. As 1931 turned to 1932, two exhibitions were on view, one by 
Atget and the other by Nadar, the important nineteenth-century French 
cartoonist and portraitist. Levy presented seven more photography shows in 
1932: Surrealisme; Walker Evans and George Platt Lynes; Modern 
European Photography; Photographs by Man Ray; Photographs of New 
York by New York Photographers; Photographs by Berenice Abbott; and 
Exhibition of Portrait Photography.= 

New York was clearly the place to be for viewing contemporary 
photography in 1932. That spring, photo connoisseurs could enjoy not only 
Levy’s Modern European Photography but also Edward Weston at the 
Delphic Studios, a forty-year Stieglitz retrospective at An American Place, 
and Georges Platt Lynes at the Leggett Galleries.~ In May, photographs 
were shown for the first time at the Museum of Modern Art in the 
exhibition Murals by American Painters and Photographers. 

Although the Brooklyn Museum was the site of the Forty-second 
Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photography, it also presented International 
Photographers in the spring of 1932, an expansive review of contemporary 
photography in Europe and America. Julien Levy selected most of the 
work, which ranged from the experimental (mostly European) prints of Man 
Ray and Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy to decidedly nonexperimental photographs 
by most of the Americans, including Edward Weston, Imogen Cunningham, 
and the usual East Coast suspects: Abbott, Evans, Sheeler, and Margaret 
Bourke-White.~ Shown together, two general contrasting styles became 
clear: American—formalism, realism, and the search for beauty in the 
image and the finished print; and European—experimentation, 
Expressionism, and the search for visual impact of the subject. 

Back in Northern California, all Ansel, Edward, Willard, Imogen, and 
friends could do was salivate. West Coast photography was still largely 
ignored and unknown in New York, only nominally represented by Weston 
and Cunningham. While the Stieglitz retrospective was without doubt the 
pinnacle of achievement, each print breathtaking and exquisite, this had 
been expected. The shows at MoMA, Brooklyn, Julien Levy, and Delphic 
Studio offered new and intellectually stimulating work that might be 
uncomfortable to look at and hard to define, but was undeniably of the 


moment. Attention continued to drain away from Stieglitz to these many, 
dedicated usurpers.@ 

In 1933 Levy presented only one photography exhibit, Lee Miller, but in 
1934 he mounted five, most notably the inaugural American show of the 
young Frenchman Henri Cartier-Bresson.~ Cartier-Bresson, like many 
members of Group /f.64, had been given a Kodak Box Brownie as a child. 
Inspired by Atget’s photographs of the streets of Paris, he purchased a view 
camera, intending to make art. Traveling in Africa in 1931 when he was 
twenty-one years old, he bought an early miniature camera that enchanted 
him with its lightness and graceful ease. On his return home he upgraded to 
the finely crafted, high-precision new Leica, which used 35mm motion 
picture roll film. The Leica was small and fast, allowing him to photograph 
surreptitiously, to capture what he called the decisive moment, that 
serendipitous instant when everything he saw through his camera seemed 
related—when both subject and composition made the most sense. He 
worked with his Leica as if it were a direct extension of his eye.“ Group 
f.64, as well as Walker Evans, valued instead what the camera sees—a 
considerable difference. 

Although Cartier-Bresson composed his negatives intentionally, he was 
not concerned with producing a beautiful print. Levy acknowledged his lack 
of photographic craftsmanship: “Henri was a radical in the darkroom, 
violating all the sacred rules.” But he also defended Cartier-Bresson against 
“the photo gods,” meaning Alfred Stieglitz, who disliked almost everything 
about these photographs.4 

As the Depression deepened in the mid-1930s, Levy clung to his belief 
in the importance of representing contemporary photography, supported in 
part by family money. In 1935 he again exhibited Cartier-Bresson, along 
with Evans and the eminent Mexican photographer Manuel Alvarez Bravo. 
And for two weeks in October of that year, an exhibition of Brett Weston’s 
photographs commanded center stage. At the ripe old age of twenty-four, 
Brett had his first New York show, to his mind his most important to date. 

During his gallery’s remaining years (it closed in May 1949), Levy 
rarely exhibited photography. As he explained the situation in his memoirs, 
“T was to fail in my attempt to bring photographs into the market as fine art 
in a price range adequate to justify limited editions. True, museums later 
slowly admitted photographs into their collections of prints and the graphic 


arts, and some modern art historians were persuaded to include a chapter of 
photographic reference as part of the story of art, but my three early years 
of effort seemed a total loss and did not meet with sufficient support to 
continue to nourish the photography hope for my gallery.”2 

Galka Scheyer, Alma Reed, Lincoln Kirstein, and Julien Levy—unsung 
heroes who served on the frontlines of the fight to establish creative 
photography as an independent art—have received far too little credit. 
Photographic histories either ignore them or mention them only briefly. 
Today, as far as the world of photography is concemed, they have been all 
but forgotten. Their individual efforts, however, helped create the perfect 
climate for photography to flourish, and for Group f.64 to succeed. 


CHAPTER 6: A MAJOR LOSS 


On his forty-seventh birthday, Edward Weston awoke on the cot in his 
Carmel studio to his complicated romantic life. It was March 24, 1933. Far 
from feeling older, he felt great, fully charged with energy gained from his 
three lovers. So far, he had been successful in keeping the women apart, but 
he could sense that the peace of his otherwise monastic existence could be 
easily destroyed. He had slept fitfully beneath a chill blanket of worries. At 
his birthday dinner tonight, he could forget his problems for a few hours. 
He anticipated a warm, relaxed occasion. He felt deeply complimented that 
Lloyd Rollins was driving down from the city for his birthday. Rollins had 
proven himself a good friend to him, as well as to photography. Edward 
looked forward to catching up on all the latest Bay Area art news.* 

His recent work, made with his new 4-by-5-inch Graflex camera, gave 
Edward great satisfaction—images of a spectacular white radish with 
smooth, elongated, quintuplet roots that could just as well be the slim ivory 
fingers of a geisha.* Inspired by his liaisons (or perhaps that radish), he had 
also produced a number of nudes that he believed were among his best.2 
Although there had been some portrait sittings, he had not received any 
money since the first of the year.4 He was truly living on love. 

Rather surprisingly, this man who refused previously to be straitjacketed 
by membership in any movement had arranged for Group f.64’s second 
exhibition, held at Carmel’s Denny-Watrous Gallery some two months 
earlier, in late January and early February 1933.2 His motivation was to give 
the younger ones—Brett, Sonya, and Willard—a boost. 

Since Edward’s arrival in Carmel in 1929, Dene Denny and Hazel 
Watrous had been faithful promoters of his work, directing many visitors to 
his studio. Their gallery presented shows of Edward’s photographs once or 
twice a year, and on Saturdays he personally manned his exhibition.£ An 
occasional sale netted him $10 and the gallery $5.4 Artists paid an operating 
fee of $10 for each week of an exhibition, a common practice in many 
galleries.® 


Brett Weston’s first solo exhibition, lasting a full six weeks, had 
appeared at the Denny-Watrous Gallery in 1930, following one by Imogen 
Cunningham. Edward appointed himself reviewer, as he had for 
Cunningham—a good thing, as it ensured newspaper coverage. About his 
nineteen-year-old son, he wrote, “Photography was given to him [as] part of 
his education . . . He learned in the only way one can learn anything—by 
working. He watched, asked questions to acquire technique, then was given 
a camera, and allowed to go his way. Subject matter was his own choosing; 
composition, presentation—his own seeing.”2 


Figure 39. Edward Weston, White Radish, 1932-33 


Ma 


Figure 40. Sonya Noskowiak, White Radish, 1932-33 


With his second solo exhibition appearing almost simultaneously in Los 
Angeles, Brett could also bask in the praise of his father’s publisher, Merle 
Armitage, whose review of that show boasted, “Brett is more than a chip off 


the old block. He is a living refutation of that old superstition that brilliant 
men seldom produce brilliant sons. This 19-year-old and lusty fellow is one 
of the great photographers of America.” 

To announce that he was mature beyond his years, for a time Brett 
topped his blond curls with a black beret, wrapped himself in a black cape, 
and walked with a dandy’s cane. This affectation did not last long, and he 
moved on to what would be his default personal uniform: jeans, boots, and, 
later in life when he could afford it, a black leather jacket and a fast car. 

Denny-Watrous provided a consistent showcase for creative photo- 
graphy in a much smaller way than the de Young and in a much smaller 
town, but it was valuable all the same. Any West Coast art gallery that 
presented photography was still rare. Dene Denny, an accomplished pianist, 
and Hazel Watrous, a designer, had met in San Francisco in 1922 and 
quickly become a couple. Each woman had been raised in a family that 
cherished art and nurtured it in their children. Denny’s family owned and 
worked a thousand-acre ranch in Northern California. Watrous’s father, a 
professional photographer, had been one of the first Americans to master 
the dry-plate photographic process, way back in the 1860s. 

In 1923 Denny and Watrous moved to Carmel, where they built a home 
and studio suitable for musical performances and lectures. They had 
enormous influence upon Carmel over the next years. Together they 
founded the Carmel Music Society, the Carmel Bach Festival, and the Gold 
Coast Troupers, who performed western melodramas in Monterey at the 
oldest theater in California. Through the Denny-Watrous Concert Series 
they became important impresarios, bringing the best of music and theater 
to San Jose and Monterey. Renaissance women, they also designed thirty- 
six houses in Carmel, including Johan Hagemeyer’s home and studio, 
which Edward had rented for two years.“ Their designs were hailed as 
“radically different: colored roofs, pastel walls, and huge panoramic 
windows.” 

In 1929, when their cultural activities outgrew their home, they opened 
the Denny-Watrous Gallery, centrally located for tourist traffic on Dolores 
Street, close to Ocean Avenue, Carmel’s main drag, and a few short blocks 
from Edward’s studio. Their inaugural exhibition presented paintings by 
Galka Scheyer’s Blue Four—their first showing in California.“ An 
amalgam of art exhibitions, abetted by lectures and musical, theatrical, and 


even puppetry performances, made Denny-Watrous a spirited center for the 
arts. 

Lloyd Rollins offered Group f.64 as a traveling exhibition. On January 
8, 1933, Hazel Watrous signed a receipt at the de Young for sixty-four 
prints, “comprising the exhibition of Group 7.64.” All of the prints were by 
the original members of the group, none by the four invited photographers. 
Normally, the Denny-Watrous Gallery could display about forty prints, but 
all sixty-four might have been exhibited, double-hung or closely grouped.” 
The local paper, the Carmel Pine Cone, reported that the work of nine 
photographers appeared in this exhibition.“* The other two additions would 
most likely have been Brett and Consuelo. A classical violin recital held 
forth in the midst of the Group f.64 show.% 

Although Group f.64 paid for only one week, Denny-Watrous 
generously kept their display up a second week at no charge.“ The group 
had begun with a total budget of $50, gleaned from their own slim pockets. 
In all likelihood, it had been spent. 

Although generally pleased with this Group f.64 exhibition, Edward 
concluded that not all the work was of substance. He found just one of 
Henry Swift’s new Mathematical Figures, which Henry termed 
“abstractions,” to be worthy: the others were off the mark.“ Edward 
answered the question “Can art ever be abstract?” with an emphatic “No!” 
He reasoned that every form, line, and space in an artist’s imagination is 
based on a real form, line, or space that he or she has experienced in nature. 
All art imitates nature, whether the artist is conscious of that or not. When 
Brancusi was moved by a shape, he worked in his studio to conjure up his 
three-dimensional interpretations. This is why Edward so_ loved 
photography. He took his camera to his inspiration—a tangle of kelp on the 
beach or a wind-shaped cypress tree—and directly framed it on his ground 
glass, removing it from the world while giving it a new understanding, a 
new life. His subjects were all out there in the world and very real.” It is 
significant that Brett titled one of his four photographs in the de Young 
Group /f.64 exhibition Abstraction. While always close to his father, he 
established his own path as a photographer. 

Group f.64’s third exhibition in February, at Fresno State University, 
opened and closed with only a whisper of notice. It was represented by just 
five members—Weston, Cunningham, Noskowiak, Van Dyke, and Adams. 


The local Fresno Bee Republican invited the public to view “Examples of 
Camera Art provided by the Group F-64 Club of Carmel and San 
Francisco.” Perhaps Willard drove the prints over following the close of 
the Denny-Watrous show, or maybe Ansel arranged things during one of his 
frequent trips to Yosemite—Fresno was the nearest big town. Group f.64 
continued to have an impact, though with these early follow-up shows, it 
was limited to small-town audiences. 

On that March birthday morning in 1933, Edward Weston dressed, 
walked briskly to the house where Sonya and his third son, Neil, still lay 
sleeping in their rooms, and started the coffee. Loving wishes greeted him 
as soon as he opened the door. In the middle of the table was a bowl 
overflowing with fragrant sweet alyssum, surrounded by presents and an 
impossible-to-miss birthday poster by Neil. 

At the celebratory dinner that evening, Edward unwrapped Rollins’s 
gift, the 1929 best-selling English novel Portrait in a Mirror, by Charles 
Morgan. Set in a British country house, this is a tragic love story of a young 
painter who claims that art is a report of reality.** , They sat down to a festive 
flower-strewn table under the glow of candlelight. This night they would 
eat, drink, and be merry, and forget the harsh reality of the world for just a 
little while.“ 

But that intention might not have been that easy to realize. Lloyd Rollins 
was in big trouble. Surely that birthday evening, he and Edward discussed 
his shaky situation. Rollins had pushed the old guard on the museum board 
too far, and now they refused to discuss the renewal of his contract. Since 
he had raised from ruination both the Legion of Honor and the de Young— 
no San Francisco museums had ever attracted such crowds—certainly the 
board would not want to face the wrath of artists, press, and public. 
Unfortunately, his stout defender Junius Cravens had just resigned as the art 
critic for the Argonaut. The next few weeks would tell Rollins’s future.“ 

Warnings to Rollins swirled about him. One month earlier Cravens had 
written, “Ominous rumblings of adverse criticism have been heard... A 
concerted appeal should be made to the Museum authorities to stick to a 
hands off policy and to back Rollins, who has already proved his mettle . . . 
Are you going to sit back and let it [the de Young] be reverted to its former 
state of inertia?”= Rollins’s promotion of photography had placed him in 
jeopardy. As that bastion of Pictorialism Camera Craft reported, “The M.H. 


de Young Museum in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, sets an example to 
the world in its open and persistent featuring of photography.”“° In the 
minds of too many of the de Young’s backers, this was a bad, not good, 
example. Even with such notices of clear and present danger, no protests 
arose on Rollins’s behalf. 

At the time of Edward’s birthday, the attention of the two dynamos of 
Group f.64 was focused elsewhere. Ansel Adams had decided his 
photographs were ready for the scrutiny of Stieglitz, and so he and Virginia 
left for New York. Determined to provide a showplace for photography in 
the East Bay, Willard Van Dyke and Mary Jeannette Edwards announced 
they would open their gallery, 683 Brockhurst, to the public in April, the 
name a conscious echo of Alfred Stieglitz’s earlier New York gallery, 291.7 
Stieglitz might continue to ignore them as West Coast upstarts, but Willard 
believed naively that their new gallery could become every bit as important 
as 291—at least in photography. The name 683, he said, was “our way of 
thumbing our nose at the New York people who didn’t know us.” 

Mary Jeannette explained their intentions in a notice in Camera Craft: 
“For a long time we have felt that the Pacific Coast is a particularly fertile 
field in its photographic activities; that here are many of the finest 
photographers, and that their work should be shown. 683 Brockhurst seems 
to fill the need for a suitable gallery, not only for the showing of exhibits, 
but for a discussion center as well. We hope that all who are interested will 
consider it as such.” 

The opening show at 683 would be of photographs by the seven 
members of Group f.64 plus two invitees chosen by Willard and Mary 
Jeannette. It should be no surprise that they selected Preston and Mary 
Jeannette herself. She planned to show new images, but discovered that the 
bellows of her view camera had a light leak. Her most recent negatives had 
been hopelessly fogged, and she had to be content with studio portraits of 
young children. Since it seems that the group had not been involved in the 
decision to add Holder or Mary Jeannette, they probably considered it 
politic not to use the Group f.64 name as the show title but rather Prints by 
Contemporary Western Photographers. The 683 Brockhurst announcement, 
illustrated by Willard’s photograph of two industrial tanks, invited guests to 
visit from April 11 until April 30, daily from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. In a 
residential neighborhood, the barn was made easier to find by large 


numbers announcing “683,” prominently displayed on its old wooden 
fence.=4 

The group rallied. Imogen, Henry, Ansel, and John Paul all contributed 
work. In his darkroom until the last minute, Edward shipped his and 
Sonya’s prints via special delivery.“ The extra expense was one more way 
that he demonstrated his support for Willard and for Group f.64. 

Edward must have been relieved that Willard’s attention had turned to 
this new, consuming project. Willard had been pressuring him to send a 
Group f.64 exhibition to fortress New York. Edward was against it. In 
1932, he had had one solo and two group exhibitions in New York.~ He 
couldn’t send the same prints again, and he didn’t yet have enough new 
work. Willard wisely stopped his pursuit of a New York venue. Without 
Edward’s participation, he knew he would stand little chance of success. 

To the dismay of Willard and Mary Jeannette, Prints by Contemporary 
Western Photographers was seen by few San Franciscans; they found it too 
much trouble to take the ferry across to Oakland for cultural events, 
although residents of the East Bay thought nothing of making the opposite 
crossing to attend the ballet, opera, or museums. (The San Francisco— 
Oakland Bay Bridge would connect the two shores in 1936.) Completely 
ignored by the San Francisco art press, 683 Brockhurst was invisible to the 
established San Francisco art audience. 

The Oakland Tribune did announce the 683 Brockhurst show, but the 
notice unhelpfully appeared on the exhibition’s closing day. The writer, 
H. L. Dungan, neglected to review the photographs, instead enthusing about 
the charming, overgrown garden. “Wisteria blossoms dropped from a trellis 
as we entered an old building where Mary Jeannette Edwards and Willard 
Van Dyke have opened a studio and gallery for public enjoyment.”4 
Undeterred, 683 ambitiously planned a stimulating sequence of biweekly 
exhibitions. 


Figure 41. Brett Weston, Cactus, 1932, possibly Group f.64 checklist #69 


Midway through the first exhibition at 683, the museum boards of the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and the M. H. de Young unceremoniously 
dumped Lloyd Rollins and triumphantly announced his successor, Dr. 
Walter Heil, recently of the Detroit Institute of Arts. Stunned, Rollins fled 
San Francisco literally overnight, without comment or interview. The 
trustees remained mute as to cause. The educated guess held that “the 
combined wrath” of those whose gifts to the museum Rollins had found 
unworthy had “swept him away.”“2 The headline in the April 23 San 
Francisco Examiner simply stated, “Excellent Record by Rollins.”” An 
editorial in California Arts and Architecture described the event as no less 
than cataclysmic. The San Francisco Chronicle, which was owned by the 
de Young family, offered no coverage whatsoever of Rollins’s sudden 
departure. Following Rollins’s hiring, many of Mr. de Young’s 
contributions had been the first to go into storage. Rollins had especially 
riled numbers of the old establishment by taking down the entire California 
Pioneers Portrait Room; Heil immediately reinstalled those paintings.“ And 
so, “the ‘dead hand’ of de Young got its revenge. It reached out of the void 
and strangled Mr. Rollins.” 

While Rollins’s successor was a respected scholar, photographers had 
lost their extremely important sponsor. Edward, more than anyone, 
understood what the loss of Rollins meant. It made him sick. He personally 


blamed the museum trustees for making such a terrible decision. Edward 
was sure it was because they were not getting enough sex.~ 

Rollins’s advancement of photography would have been unusual in any 
age and at any museum. In February 1933, much of the de Young had been 
given over to five different shows of photography: Brett Weston, Margaret 
Bourke-White, Thurman Rotan, H. P. Webb, and the Sixteenth Annual 
International Salon of Pictorial Photography, although the members of 
Group f.64 must have lobbied Rollins to discontinue showing all Pictorial 
work. 

At the time of Rollins’s dismissal in late April, two photography shows 
were on view at the de Young, a solo exhibit by Alma Lavenson and a 
selection of photographs from Rollins’s personal collection, enriched by 
some loans, which included prints by all seven members of Group /f.64 plus 
Preston, Brett, Mary Jeannette, and Connie Kanaga. Eight other 
photographers, outside the group, were also in that exhibition.“ Under the 
new director, photography exhibits dwindled from the peaks of at least 
eleven in 1932 and nine in 1933 down to four in 1934. 

After a six-month European trip, Rollins returned to New York as 
deputy chairman of the Public Works of Art Project for the New York 
regional committee, lecturing occasionally at the Whitney Museum.% In 
October 1934 he accepted the position of director of the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. One of his first actions was to walk up and down Main Street, 
stopping pedestrians to ask the question, “Can you tell me where the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts is?” He questioned forty people, and not one of them 
had even heard of it.% One local reporter cautioned, “As for what Mr. 
Rollins [knows]—That Dallas, so progressive as a commercial center, is 
still possessed of Victorian notions about art.”~ 

Rollins quickly mapped out a sequence of exhibitions. Just as he did at 
the de Young, their subjects were incredibly diverse; he planned shows of 
paintings, lithographs, antique furniture, wallpaper, and photographs. In late 
April 1935 he hung an exhibition of forty-five photographs from his 
collection, rich with Group f.64 prints, advertised as “Photographs from the 
Collection of Lloyd LaPage Rollins.”“° In a report to the museum’s board, 
Rollins listed this as “Modern Photographs by Group F.64,” and in a letter 
to Rollins, Edward referred to this as an “f64 show.”=+ One critic effectively 
described the pictures: “People, buildings, vehicles are made interesting, 


not through change, but rather by making them more like themselves 
through detail.”=4 

Rollins inaugurated the monthly series “Negro Nights at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts.” At least three of these were held with the new 
museum director in attendance and hostesses drawn from African American 
women’s social clubs. Between photography haters and racists, Rollins 
undoubtedly roiled the museum and community waters.” 

In July 1935 Rollins left Dallas, as quickly and mysteriously as he had 
San Francisco. The president of the Texas museum “had no official notice 
of Mr. Rollins’ resignation.” If Rollins did not fit in to comparatively 
liberal San Francisco, how on earth could he ever have made it in 
conservative Dallas? While there, he had arranged for a Group f.64 show to 
open the autumn of 1935 at the Houston Museum of Fine Arts and then 
move to Dallas, but he left before he could make that happen.” 

In 1937 Lloyd Rollins reemerged as a contributing editor for the journal 
Prints.. He also served in the Works Progress Administration (WPA) as a 
director of the Federal Art Project, which included the renovation of Grant’s 
Tomb.~ In the autumn of 1943, he joined with two businessmen to present 
“The Gallery of Tomorrow’s Masterpieces,” contemporary paintings that he 
selected to be shown and sold in twenty-one proposed department stores 
across the nation. Their gallery in Macy’s in New York City opened and 
lasted for two shows, but after much fanfare the project sank into oblivion. 

Rollins disappeared from view—he may have been working as an art 
appraiser. He suffered a heart attack and died in Oakland, California, on 
June 28, 1970, without an obituary to mark his achievements.“ He was 
buried in the Rollins family plot in the Old Oroville Cemetery, in the town 
of his birth, Oroville, California, about 150 miles north of Oakland in the 
foothills of the Sierra. He had been two months shy of eighty years old. 
His only obvious character flaw may have been his vanity. During his 
graduate school days at Harvard, he began portraying himself as a younger 
man, changing his birth date from 1890 to 1898. The Dallas Museum had 
hired a thirty-six-year-old man who was really forty-four.“ 

For a brief time, Lloyd LaPage Rollins had generated a hothouse 
environment for photographers in Northern California, and they had 
responded with explosive creativity. Without him, there might not have 
been a Group f.64. With Rollins gone, and a new museum director who was 


a specialist in Renaissance art, the members of Group f.64 figured that the 
de Young was lost. They would need to search for new opportunities. With 
Western prospects dimmed, they wondered if perhaps they should look once 
more to the East for their future. But for now, 683 Brockhurst shone the 
brightest against the darkening sky. 


CHAPTER 7: THE WAY OF STIEGLITZ 


Shortly after his momentous meetings with Alfred Stieglitz, Ansel Adams 
would write of this life-changing experience. He described himself in the 
third person as Diogenes, the seeker of truth, whose questions could be 
answered by only one man, Alfred Stieglitz. Even though at least some 
members thought of Group f.64 as a declaration of independence from the 
East, Ansel felt the need for recognition from Stieglitz. While Edward, 
Imogen, and Connie had not found in him a concrete advocate, Ansel hoped 
that he would.+ 

The trip to New York City came after four years of marriage; Virginia 
was expecting their first child in late summer. Ansel’s father-in-law gave 
the young couple $1,000 for a New York trip before the responsibilities of 
parenthood took precedence. With the encouragement of Albert Bender, 
who characterized Stieglitz as an “intellectual talking machine, but 
nevertheless . . . the chief man in America to have raised photography to a 
high plane,” they boarded the train on March 6, 1933.* After surmounting a 
series of problems, and intended and unintended stops along the way, such 
as dealing with the consequences of President Roosevelt’s Depression- 
driven decision to close all banks for a time, they arrived in New York City 
on March 28, 1933. 

With trepidation, the very next day Ansel arrived at 509 Madison 
Avenue, where he took the elevator to the seventeenth floor and went on to 
Room 1710, An American Place. In his right hand he clutched a letter of 
introduction from the estimable Mrs. Sigmund Stern, the matriarch of the 
Levi-Strauss families and an important collector. His left arm hugged a 
portfolio of prints and a copy of his book, Taos Pueblo.* He opened the door 
and entered the large, main gallery, with pale gray walls that seemed to be a 
perfect color. Covered by white shades, the six-foot-tall windows 
transformed the sunshine that slid between the surrounding skyscrapers of 
midtown Manhattan into a soft, luminescent glow. This, Ansel thought, was 
the way art should be presented. Detecting faint noises, he walked toward 


their source. In a small side room sat the great Stieglitz, bushy white 
mustache, wire-rimmed glasses, black cape, and all. He looked up from his 
reading and scowled. 

Ansel introduced himself, presenting Mrs. Stern’s letter. With startling 
ferocity Stieglitz grabbed it and stuffed it, unopened, into his pocket. “All 
this woman has is a lot of money, and if things go on the way they’re going 
now she won’t even have that! What do you want?” he spat. 

Ansel meekly answered that he hoped to show him his work. His 
chances were slim to none. 

“Well, I can’t possibly do it now,” Stieglitz sniffed, as if before him 
stood the biggest idiot in the world. “Come back this afternoon about two 
thirty,” he grumbled, before turning resolutely back to the open volume on 
the desk before him.* Ansel had no idea that Stieglitz maintained hours of 
silence every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 10:00 a.m. until noon.2 
He allowed nothing to disturb him. 

Quietly seething, Ansel stomped out into the smelly jungle of rainy 
streets piled with garbage. It was trash collection day, not just the New York 
norm, as Ansel assumed. He hurried back to their marginal hotel room to 
find his pregnant wife resting. Ansel had found Stieglitz deeply offensive, 
both to himself and to dear Mrs. Stern. He told Virginia they were leaving 
New York City immediately. Wisely, she insisted he give Stieglitz one more 
chance. While he did not always, this moming Ansel listened to her.® 


Figure 42. Alfred Stieglitz, Georgia O’Keeffe, 1918 


Earlier that moming of March 29, when Ansel walked into An 
American Place, he had encountered a Stieglitz who was even unhappier 
than usual. His wife, Georgia O’Keeffe, had just been released from a 
private mental hospital where she was being treated for depression, termed 
psychoneurosis at the time. In Stieglitz’s opinion, the culprit was 
menopause.“ In fact, his own behavior may have been the underlying cause: 
he’d been caught up in an extramarital affair that he kept none too private, 
while treating O’Keeffe like an irresponsible child incapable of making 
business decisions about her own paintings. O’ Keeffe had been talking of 
separation.® Stieglitz had seen little of her for the past two months, and now 
she had just left to recuperate in the healing warmth of Bermuda. He was 
feeling abandoned, and his foul mood nearly overpowered his nominal 
civility.2 

What might have saved this gawky California photographer is that 
Stieglitz may have recalled that O’Keeffe had met Ansel Adams in Taos in 
1929. She had written Stieglitz a letter then, describing Adams as “a 
blooming young man—well fed and pampered and cared for looking”— 
and, most important, suitably impressed that her husband was “the great 
photographer,” Alfred Stieglitz.” 

When he walked into the Place for the second time that day, Ansel 
received a more cordial reception from Stieglitz, who must have been just a 
little bit curious. Here before him stood one of the young hotheads from the 
West he’d been hearing about. Perhaps Stieglitz saw Ansel as someone to 
woo from the hostile Weston camp, who might add the energy and future of 
youth to his aging side. 

Stieglitz took Ansel’s portfolio from him and bade him sit down, 
cautioning the normally voluble younger man to not speak until spoken to. 
Finding no other option, Ansel gamely perched on a very active radiator. 
Stieglitz looked at each print attentively—Sierra landscapes, tombstones, 
and a sequence of a beached shipwreck. Including the Taos Pueblo images, 
Ansel had brought an odd variety of subjects. Still on the radiator, he 
struggled to remain nonchalant as the hot metal waffled his bottom.“ 

Stieglitz closed the portfolio and carefully tied its black strings. After an 
intent stare at Ansel, he untied the portfolio and began looking at each print 
again, this time tilting the mounts to examine the image surface, a long and 


careful inspection. Finally, with the silenced Ansel in mental and physical 
anguish, Stieglitz retied the portfolio and in a strong voice announced, 
“Well, that’s about the finest photography I’ve seen in a long time. I want to 
compliment you.” 

You could have knocked Ansel off his tortuous seat with your little 
finger. He had scaled the monster’s walls and lived. Unbelievably, Stieglitz 
liked his work.“ 

“What’s that group I’ve been hearing about out there?” Stieglitz was full 
of surprises. How did he know about them? 

“Oh, you mean Group f.64?” Ansel blurted. 

Stieglitz said, “Yes. Well, I’m f.128.”” Ansel laughed out loud. With 
this anything-you-can-do-I-can-do-better retort, the old man cast his spell 
upon an enchanted Ansel. Here was an intellectual wit that would provide 
him with all the challenges he longed for. 

Stieglitz had a reliable routine, counseling that you must ask one thing 
when you take a photograph: “What have you got to say?”“® What did the 
thirty-one-year-old Ansel Adams have to say? In a statement probably 
written for his solo exhibition at the de Young in 1932, he had explained 
that his purpose was to photograph with an objective eye anything he saw 
that he found exciting. He pledged no taint of romanticism to distort the 
truth inherent in each subject.“ Immediately before his trip to New York, in 
an interview in a San Francisco paper, he was quoted as saying, “I have 
come to the conclusion that photography must be nothing more nor less 
than a faithful recording of a given subject.” 

Having decided that Ansel was worthy of a lecture, Stieglitz expounded 
upon his theory of the equivalent: “The picture should be the pictorial 
equivalent of the emotion produced by nature.”* This was a very different 
philosophy from that recently espoused by Ansel, who absorbed everything 
Stieglitz said as if it were the word of God, which for Ansel it was. 
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Figure 43. Dorothea Lange, Ansel Adams, April 1935 


Stieglitz promised that as fine as Ansel’s prints were now, they could be 
better if he added the quality of “tenderness” into the creation of each 
photograph. Tenderness was certainly an emotion. Emotion had been a dirty 
word in the company of Edward and Group /f.64, but suddenly it resounded 
deeply with Ansel. Stieglitz made him believe that with his camera he could 
capture a glimpse of the hidden realities of the world by interpreting the 
subject through the filters of his own emotional response.*2 Edward thought 
that through keen seeing, unfiltered by emotions, the subject would declare 
itself. It was a fine line, but consequential nonetheless. 

Ansel discovered that Stieglitz liked to ask intimidating questions and 
then answer them himself with smooth finesse. “Can a watercolor be as 
important as an oil painting?” “Is painting in a class with sculpture?” 
Perhaps to Ansel, Stieglitz posed this question: “The letter from your Mrs. 
Stern says that you’re as fine a pianist as you are a photographer. So tell me, 
is the pianist equal to a violinist as a musician?” 

Once Stieglitz started pontificating, he couldn’t be _ stopped. 
“Photography should be straight, unmanipulated . . . living through its own 
inherent qualities and revealing its own spirit.” If a photographer chooses 
“to go to his own particular photographic hell in his own particular way, 
manipulated, hybrid or what-not, I say: Go to it. But go to it for all you are 
worth . .. I say: Go ahead full speed!”24 

Although well aware of Edward’s cautionary tales of his own bitter 
experience at the sharp end of the old man’s tongue, Ansel emerged from 
his encounter with a mentor of consequence. While his older Group f.64 
compatriots were strong personalities, secure in their own photography and 
unwilling to undergo the humiliations Stieglitz demanded, Ansel was still 


searching. He could play the sycophant, a Stieglitz entrance requirement, 
without hesitation. Very quickly, Ansel embraced Stieglitz’s philosophy as 
his own. 

Shortly before Ansel’s departure from San Francisco, Willard Van Dyke 
had inundated him with ideas for the future of Group f.64. Willard’s 
ambitions had not dimmed, and he longed to build a bigger and better 
group. His insistence spurred Ansel. Now, with the perspective of time and 
the distance of New York, Ansel reacted in a long, detailed letter, the first of 
what would grow to be a torrent. Crediting Willard for his proposals, Ansel 
could not help but add that he had been thinking along the same lines, but 
had been too busy to put them in writing.“ 

Back on level footing, or even again in the lead—or so he thought— 
Ansel held forth. Reacting to Willard’s suggestion to sponsor a Salon of 
Pure Photography, Ansel responded that those accepted in the salon would 
become members of an Institute of Pure Photography. Edward, Willard, and 
Ansel would be the judges, and the same triumvirate would also be 
responsible for writing a code of aesthetics to serve as the institute’s rules 
and regulations. The institute would grant its seal of approval to all events 
that met their photographic standards—schools, exhibitions, even lectures. 
Prompted by Willard’s growing concern with photography’s responsibility 
to society, Ansel proposed that the institute expand the definition of what 
could be a pure photograph, by including the “Photo-Document.”~ 

Willard and Ansel agreed that publishing their own camera annual must 
be given priority, to stand against the current tide of Pictorialist-dominated 
volumes. Ansel saw this as a cooperative venture, with all photographers 
sharing in the expenses and the profits. 

Few of these grandiose plans were ever realized, but Willard and Ansel 
kept on dreaming. They were both extremely fecund when it came to 
generating ideas, but they lacked the money, time, and manpower to carry 
them off. 

The Adamses returned to San Francisco in mid-May to the gloomy fact 
of Lloyd Rollins’s dismissal but the happy presence of the new 683 
Brockhurst gallery. All fired up after his meetings with Stieglitz, and in 
obvious emulation of him, Ansel told Willard and Mary Jeannette that he 
planned to open a gallery in San Francisco. Although while in New York 
Ansel had visited both the Julien Levy Gallery and the Delphic Studios 


(where he was offered a solo show the coming November), it doesn’t 
appear that he had discovered how grievously unsuccessful they were 
financially.22 In the depths of the Depression, it must have seemed to 
everyone except Ansel Adams, Willard Van Dyke, and Mary Jeannette 
Edwards that starting an art gallery was doomed. But Ansel and Willard had 
never lacked idealism. 

In June 1933, Ansel signed a lease on the former Gallerie Beaux Arts. 
For eight years the Gallerie had been at the center of the San Francisco art 
scene, its owner guided by Maynard Dixon. They had presented the first 
gallery exhibition of Diego Rivera’s work in the United States, as well as 
the efforts of local sculptors and painters judged to be fresh and new, 
including Gottardo Piazzoni, Ralph Stackpole, and Dixon.~ But all their 
apparent success had not been enough to keep the doors open. 

Ansel had smartly chosen a location that was already familiar to both 
press and public as a showplace for modern art. The Ansel Adams Gallery 
would have a September 1 opening, with new work by Group 7.64. He had 
hoped to begin with another show. That June, in the first letter of what 
would grow into a prolific correspondence between the two men, Ansel 
explained his purpose to Stieglitz: a gallery that would become the center 
for creative photography in the West, representing the very best of 
contemporary and historical photography. After reassuring Stieglitz that the 
Ansel Adams Gallery would have no room for the work of salonists, Ansel 
begged him for twenty-five prints for the first show. He not only promised 
to bear all expenses but also pledged he would take no commission on sales 
and guaranteed to sell at least one photograph at $100. Ignoring 683 
Brockhurst, Ansel boasted that his gallery would be the pioneer 
photography gallery in California.~ 

Though he couched it in words of kindness, Stieglitz’s reply was 
negative. His excuses were many, including the fact that he was at his 
summerhouse at Lake George and did not have prints with him. He also 
required that his photographs be shown in specific frames, not just under 
glass, as Ansel offered.“ So, no, Ansel Adams could not now, or ever, have 
an Alfred Stieglitz show. 

In the meantime Ansel had walls to paint and new lighting to install. 
While Willard had Mary Jeannette, Ansel was in the gallery business on his 
own. Virginia was now seven months pregnant and, to their way of 


thinking, in no condition to help. Mary Jeannette and Willard were proving 
to be an effective team, however. Their ambitions dovetailed neatly; both 
were pledged to lives in photography. 

Summer at 683 Brockhurst brought a solo exhibition by Alma Lavenson 
that disappeared without lasting notice, through no fault of her 
photographs. But the gallery finally received attention with an Edward 
Weston retrospective, Thirty Years of Photography, from late July to mid- 
August. As a measure of Edward’s deep trust in Willard, he even allowed 
him to display photographs made when Edward was but a child. 

People crowded into 683, attesting to Edward’s stature. Unfortunately, 
they looked but didn’t buy even one print. Still, the exhibition woke up the 
press to the existence of 683, if only briefly. While it was a financial flop, 
Edward experienced it personally as a highly valuable eye-opener. From the 
perspective of 1933, he confessed, “I feel that my earliest work of 1903— 
though immature—is related more closely, both in technique and 
conception, to my latest work than several of the photographs dating from 
1913 to 1920: a period in which I was trying to be artistic.”=4 

“His photos of the 1913-20 period are portraits of that artistic, carefully 
posed fuzzy type with which we are all familiar,” agreed one critic. 
Edward saw the 683 Brockhurst exhibition as a reaffirmation of the 
decision he had made in the early 1920s, when he struck off on his self- 
directed path in photography.“ 

The reviewer for Camera Craft noticed that a number of Edward’s latest 
prints were landscapes, not the close-ups for which he had become known: 
“Landscapes have been something of a bugaboo to the ‘new photography’ 
and it will be exciting to see what Mr. Weston can do with this problem.” 

Group f.64 and its manifesto had already made a strong impression on 
the photographic community, but Edward’s newest photographs signaled 
that what had seemed like an absolute position a few months earlier was 
now open to change and personal interpretation. Edward refused to be 
pinned like a butterfly to the board of expectations. Like it or not, he was 
flying ahead. 

“A Gallery Devoted to Contemporary Expression in Black and White” 
was boldly printed on 683’s stationery, along with the names “Willard Van 
Dyke and Mary Jeannette Edwards.”*2 Although that was their original 
intention, the pressure of coming up with that much consequential, creative 


photography during the rest of 1933 drove them to include other arts. 
Intermixed with photography exhibits, they mounted shows by Adolph 
Dehn (lithographs), Henrietta Shore (drawings, lithographs, and oils), and 
Jean Charlot (oils and lithographs), and “Paintings by Mexican School 
Children,” most likely courtesy of Galka Scheyer, who by this time had 
added to her résumé a passion for Mexican arts, a friendship with Diego 
Rivera, and a part-time job teaching art to children. 

Both the big boost in attendance and the publicity earned during the 
Weston show proved to be temporary, reflective of the appetite for 
Edward’s photographs and not transferable to future shows. Willard and 
Mary Jeannette had begun with great intentions that shrank as they became 
worn down by the daily grind, few visitors, and even fewer sales. 

In late June, during the Alma Lavenson exhibition, Willard planned a 
two-week photography safari to New Mexico with Edward, Sonya, and 
Mary Jeannette. For more than a year Willard had been tempting Edward 
with a promise of this journey, but neither man could afford the time or 
money. The young couple approached Mary Jeannette’s parents to ask their 
permission for her to join the trip. Aghast, her parents’ minds sped ahead. 
The question became, “Are you sleeping with him? Is there a bed at 683?” 

“Yes and yes,” were Mary Jeannette’s forthright replies. Her parents 
forbade her to travel to New Mexico and demanded that they remove the 
bed. The three friends set off with Willard behind the wheel on their 2,625- 
mile drive, leaving a forlorn Mary Jeannette at home to mind the gallery. 

What surprised Edward the most in New Mexico was the sky, full of 
grand, billowing, mountainous clouds, so different from in Carmel, where 
there was either fog or no fog. After years of photographing significant 
details, almost overnight Edward found meaning in the larger view of earth 
and sky and the relationships between them.~ These were the New Mexican 
landscapes that the reviewer of his show at 683 Brockhurst was to find so 
unexpected. 

Deciding it was time to make things permanent, Mary Jeannette 
proposed when Willard returned from the New Mexico trip that they move 
from being engaged to being married. Willard tured her down.” There was 
no longer a bed at 683, and during their time apart he’d realized he was 
becoming bored with her. For now, they remained together. 


Neither the impending birth of the gallery or his child could keep Ansel 
from the annual Sierra Club outing. On July 8 he kissed Virginia good-bye, 
patted the baby in her belly, and drove off, not due to return until August 6. 
Ansel considered the outing his holy month, which kept him healthy in 
body and sane in mind. He photographed daily at dawn, returning to camp 
for a hearty breakfast as the others had just begun stirring in their bedrolls. 
Nine of his pictures from this outing were included in the next Sierra Club 
Bulletin, mountain after mountain rendered in fine detail and frosted with 
great piles of clouds. These images transcended reportage, making some 
members of the outing wonder if they had been seeing the same sights?“ 

Hearing the news that his son had been born on August 1 at the 
Yosemite Valley hospital, relayed across the Sierra by hikers, Ansel 
hastened back. The proud papa boasted of his child’s delicate violin fingers, 
just like his own.“ But Ansel had no time for parenting; he zipped off to 
San Francisco to make ready the Ansel Adams Gallery. Soon notices began 
appearing in the art press. “Signs of the upturn in the art world are always 
welcome—this latest one is the opening of the new gallery . . . Ansel 
Adams, well known San Francisco photographer, is the director, and 
although the first exhibit is to be a photography show, the policy of the 
Ansel Adams Galleries will include shows of paintings and the graphic arts 
as well.”® 

Lloyd Rollins’s good deeds continued to bear fruit. In late July the 
Group f.64 exhibition was presented at the Fine Arts Gallery in San Diego.“ 
Its director, Rollins’s former colleague Reginald Poland, had not won over 
the art critic for the San Diego Sun. Sniping seems to have been her 
trademark: 


A new photographic exhibit came in a few days ago. It is the work of 
one of the group F 64, a group that strives for “clearness of image 
instead of qualities of technic, composition, or art form.” Since clear but 
not artistic photography is their aim and ideal, one wonders just why 
their efforts are exhibited at a Fine Arts Gallery. To be sure, the public 
will like them, but is it not the part of the Gallery to raise, which it does 
in most cases, instead of meet the taste of the public?® 


The fight had not yet been won. Pictorialism still had its staunch 
defenders. Willard Van Dyke and Ansel Adams knew they must press on 
and make their two galleries the shining examples that would effectively 
turn out the lights of Pictorialism. 


THIRTY YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Figure 44. Exhibition announcement for 683 Brockhurst’s Edward Weston 
retrospective, Thirty Years of Photography, 1933 


Figure 45. Exhibition announcement for Ansel Adams Gallery, 
Photographs by Group f.64 


CHAPTER 8: A TALE OF TWO 
GALLERIES 


As advertised, the Ansel Adams Gallery opened on Friday, September 1, 
1933, with forty prints by Group f.64, five each by eight photographers. No 
longer divided into two levels, members and invitees, Group f.64 was now 
made up of the original seven full members plus Connie Kanaga, elevated 
from her earlier guest status. 

Ansel’s announcement for Group f.64 was composed in serif type and 
adorned with a single vine-like icon with no apparent relevance to the 
subject at hand. Leaving no blank space unused, on the announcement’s 
reverse was printed, “Ansel Adams Photography, Portrait, landscape, 
architectural, advertising, Reproductions of Works of Art, instruction in 
photography.” By contrast, 683 Brockhurst’s announcements were printed 
on a lightweight white 3-by-5-inch card in a spare sans serif type accented 
by one lone black dot. The two quite opposite styles—Willard’s clean, 
Spare, strong, and modern, and Ansel’s old-fashioned, with an unabashed 
concern with decorative beauty—directly reflected each man and was 
symptomatic of their differences.* 

Surprisingly, their galleries flipped those aesthetics. The Ansel Adams 
Gallery was located in the Whittel Building at 166 Geary, just off Union 
Square in the busiest shopping area of San Francisco, while 683 was in an 
unpretentious Oakland residential neighborhood.* Although compromised 
by its second-floor location, Ansel’s gallery was clean, brightly lit, and 
open, in sharp contrast to 683’s darkness, which might be described, 
depending on one’s taste, as either atmospheric or dank.? 

Willard spent three hours on Wednesday, September 6, at Ansel’s 
gallery.* As they discussed the prints before them, Willard learned of the 
impact this exhibit was making on some of the Group f.64 members. It 
seemed to have been a much-needed stimulus. Following a period during 
which he had abandoned photography because he felt inadequate, John Paul 
Edwards had picked up his camera again.2 He had good reason to feel 


unworthy if he could recognize the differences between his prints and those 
of Edward, Imogen, Ansel, and Willard, who had all produced new, 
innovative work. But the group continued to have no absolute technical 
requirements such as glossy printing paper, and John Paul clung to his 
matte Dassonville paper, unable to move fully out of Pictorialism. Five 
years younger than Edward, he could not use the excuse that he was too old 
to change.® 

Ansel told Willard that Henry Swift showed up almost daily to shoot the 
breeze on photographic technique. Most likely it was Ansel who advised 
Henry to get a brighter light source for his enlarger, so he could achieve 
increased shadow detail in his prints. With at least a temporarily renewed 
commitment, Henry purchased a mercury vapor tube, the newest 
technology available.7 

On the evidence of Sonya Noskowiak’s prints from her recent New 
Mexico trip, Ansel and Willard—segregating women photographers into a 
separate, and not equal, class—agreed that she was now the country’s top 
woman photographer. While they praised Sonya’s vision, they found her 
guilty of overprinting—making her prints too dark. Normally Edward 
checked each of her prints, but he had been too busy making a hundred of 
his own prints for an exhibition in Chicago to do that.2 

At the same time, Sonya was enjoying her first solo exhibition, with 
forty prints at the Denny-Watrous Gallery. Ten were portraits, some were 
still lifes, and there were a good number of landscapes made in New 
Mexico. A short article in the Carmel paper reported that she had been a 
student of Edward Weston for three years, learning the “art of 
photography,” and that her work had appeared in a number of galleries in 
recent months.? 

Even with the responsibility of his Chicago exhibition, Edward had sent 
fresh work to Ansel’s show, including nudes made with his 4-by-5-inch 
Graflex, more suited to intimate studies than his 8-by-10-inch camera.” 
Sonya is thought to have been the model. One critic described them as 
“torsos in unusual poses or contortions.”“+ These nudes made Willard 
uncomfortable; he felt them to be too personal. Twisted into unnatural 
positions, Sonya’s body looked tortured. Misery seemed to speak from both 
sides of Edward’s lens.” 


Perhaps Ansel and Willard’s attitude toward Imogen, who’d been ousted 
by Sonya from their highest place of esteem, reflected her present 
condition; she was deeply disheartened.* In 1929 her photographs had been 
the toast of Europe in Film und Foto. She’d had important solo shows in 
New York and San Francisco in 1931, and in Los Angeles in 1932. But 
now, except for the Group f.64 exhibitions, she had only one show 
scheduled for the entire year of 1933—at the Hotel Oakland in that town, 
not a venue of any importance.“ 

Ansel and Willard disagreed about Connie Kanaga’s photographs. For 
Willard they were emotional documents of the human condition, but not art. 
For Ansel, her portraits were beautiful and “very imaginative, very 
romantic.” Of course Connie was still a cheerleader for Stieglitz, and Ansel 
had now joined that team.” 

Willard’s own photographs in the exhibition, which he called American 
Scenes, were new. Taking the homily “Every picture tells a story” as the 
literal truth, he had come to see each image as a Scene in a movie, related to 
those before and after it on the walls. Each image was a typical country 
scene, an insignificant cross-section, perhaps, but when viewed together, 
they formed a portrait of rural America. Although he was increasingly 
interested in how photography should relate to contemporary society, 
Willard did not sacrifice technique. One example was a photograph of an 
old white barn, well seen and superbly executed. He preserved maximum 
detail in the white siding while maintaining texture in the dark roof, a 
difficult achievement.*® 

Ansel had taken cameras with him to New York earlier that year. At first 
he could only see chaos; nothing made visual sense. All the skyscrapers 
looked the same, and it proved impossible to get an entire building in one 
shot, even with his wide-angle lens. After a few days, though, he noticed 
how each structure differed from its neighbor, each facade a unique contrast 
of structure, texture, and tones, rooftops at varying heights. He selected a 
long-focus lens to compress depth, piling the buildings one upon another 
and transforming the city skyline into an Eastern mountain range. He 
included this image in the Ansel Adams Gallery Group f.64 exhibition.“ 

When Willard returned to Oakland, he wrote to Edward that the Ansel 
Adams Gallery show had convinced him that the group was still very alive, 
and that its work showed progress. He expressed his hope that it would 


continue to grow and function.“ At 683, tended by the devoted Mary 
Jeannette, Ansel’s photographs were on display. The show passed its two 
weeks with only a single ripple of attention: Camera Craft described “a 
group of 25 prints by Ansel Adams... A resident of San Francisco, Mr. 
Adams is well known for his sympathetic photographs of this city and for 
his splendid prints of the high Sierras.”*” 

Always equivocal about his membership in Group f.64, Edward sent 
Ansel a letter of resignation that he quickly rescinded.” If he quit, it would 
be seen as a devastating sign that he considered the group no longer worthy. 
His name in the group added important gravitas. He did not even inform 
Willard of his brief resignation, which must have been a bit bruising; that he 
sent the letter only to Ansel was tantamount to acknowledging him, not 
Willard, as the Group’s leader. But if Group f.64 was to have a future, it was 
imperative that both Ansel and Willard maintain their energy, enthusiasm, 
ideas, and planning.** No one else had stepped forward. 

In affairs of the heart, Willard began to follow Edward’s example; one 
woman was no longer enough. He felt guilty about it, though. The past 
Labor Day weekend he had taken another Mary, Mary Gray Barnett—a 
mutual friend of Willard and Mary Jeannette**—to Carmel, where they 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Weston-Noskowiak household and must have 
viewed Sonya’s show at Denny-Watrous. 

Ansel returned home the night of Willard’s September 6 visit to 
Virginia, their five-week-old son, Michael, and his parents and aunt next 
door. His mother could be counted on to be unhappy; his aunt commiserated 
with her sister; and his father was broke, and somehow bearing it all. Ansel 
also came home to all of his darkroom work, since his studio was still in his 
parents’ basement, not in his studio/gallery, like Edward’s or Willard’s. 

Ansel’s gallery danced with an urban activity that 683, its country 
cousin, could not rally. People poured through the door. Ansel estimated 
(perhaps apocryphally) that five hundred visitors came during the first eight 
days of this opening show.~ From the beginning, the press promoted his 
gallery. For the Group f.64 exhibition, while one reviewer took the easy 
way out, simply labeling the work as “modernist,” Joseph Danysh, who 
had assumed Craven’s place at the Argonaut, treated the show to some real 
ink and serious respect: 


The current exhibit of photographs by the newly formed Group F 64 at 
the Ansel Adams Galleries offers an excellent foil for the much debated 
question of photography’s status in the realm of the creative arts. 
Photographers, or better, those art photographers who exploit the 
medium of the camera, not as a commercial project, but for their own 
personal expression, rather stoutly maintain . . . that the work being 
done by certain photographers in America is certainly to be ranked with 
the undisputable creative arts .. . [Group F 64 members] are craftsmen, 
whose chief interest is to coax from their medium its innermost secrets 
of charm and beauty, and it is amazing the degree to which the various 
individualities and points of view of the group are defined through so 
mechanical a medium.” 


Ten months after the first Group f.64 exhibition, here was another critic 
who “got them.” This was great stuff—and the magazine’s lead review. 
There was more. 


Figure 46. Imogen Cunningham, Calla, c. 1925 


Imogen Cunningham’s plant forms are lush, sensuous and move with a 
pregnant heaviness. Willard Van Dyke’s American scenes are saved 
from a stark ruthlessness only by the beautiful clarity of the exposure 
and the almost sentimental minuteness of detail. Henry Swift’s 
Mathematical Formulae reek of the midnight oil and the dusty pages of 
the projective geometry while Ansel Adams’ New Mexico scenes sing 
the glory of eternal hills and evanescent, vaporous clouds.”° 


It sounded good, but Danysh was writing about prints by either Edward or 
Sonya, not of Ansel’s landscapes in the Sierra. 

From the get-go, Ansel announced his intention of presenting “only the 
best” art in all media, not just photographs.” His gallery’s second exhibition 
was of paintings by the Mexico-based artist Jean Charlot, a good friend of 
Weston and Orozco. The critics judged this second exhibition harshly. One 
wrote that Charlot’s paintings suggested “vastness and ponderability in 
small scale canvases and drawings,” and managed to also apply the word 
“srotesquerie.”“ Another reviewer labeled the work “cloying” and 
continued, “One longs for a little more definition in the forms, hopes for 
surcease from the constant motion.”~ Even Ansel, Charlot’s promoter, 
found them nightmarish.” 

Ansel did his best to increase the gallery’s audience. Jehanne Bietry 
Salinger, a writer and French cultural force in San Francisco, volunteered to 
lecture.*+ She was one of the most intelligent critics on art in California. 
Madame Salinger did her best. At three o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon, 
midway through the Charlot show’s run, she gave a talk titled “What I Look 
for in Charlot,” enlivening the presentation with a performance of 
“indigenous Mexican dances and songs” by the colorfully costumed 
Quevedo Sisters “to illustrate the affinity between the various arts.”=* At the 
very least, no one fell asleep. 

Even with all the effort to make the Ansel Adams Gallery a success, 
sales were scarce. After only five weeks in business, Ansel was already 
losing heart. Although he told others that the gallery only needed to pay its 
own rent, it was a brave bluff.2 

While Ansel yearned for photographic shows by Paul Strand and 
Charles Sheeler, they denied him just as had Stieglitz. Sheeler’s excuse was 


that he did not have enough available work, and Strand replied to the 
request with a political rant, claiming all exhibitions to be un-American and 
anti-artist. To Ansel’s tempting boast of the crowds that had viewed Group 
f.64, Strand’s rebuttal woke him up: in just ten days three thousand people 
had attended his exhibition in Mexico. 

The situation wasn’t any better on the other side of the bay. When 683 
Brockhurst opened in April, the announced hours were daily from 2:00 until 
5:00 p.m. By October, when they displayed a Henrietta Shore exhibition, 
they were closed two days a week, Wednesday and ‘Thursday. 
Unfortunately, the reviewer from the Oakland Tribune made a rare visit on 
one of those days. Titling his article “Exhibition Is Seen through Gold 
Curtains,” the undaunted critic, H. L. Dungan, actually proceeded to write 
about the show from what he could see through two windows. “I liked well 
Miss Shore’s drawing, or maybe it’s a lithograph, which hangs as far as you 
can see through the window at your left. It’s a banana plant with fruit. 
Through the curtain the bananas take on a sort of golden glow, just as they 
do when you fry them in butter and serve them with tenderloin of sole. 
Whoever discovered that combination in food was an artist also.” 

In New York, Ansel had tried to meet a few other famous photographers 
in addition to Stieglitz. Edward Steichen couldn’t be bothered, but Ansel 
met with an unexpectedly warm reception from Anton Bruehl, who was 
considered at the top of the heap of advertising photography. Bruehl invited 
the younger man out to lunch and then opened his studio to him. Ansel 
watched as Bruehl’s assistants buzzed around the set with a gorgeous model 
dressed in taffeta, beguilingly sipping Lipton tea. Ansel was impressed.© 

Where all the other eastern photographers had said no, Anton Bruehl 
said yes to an exhibition at the Ansel Adams Gallery. Ansel convinced 
Willard and Mary Jeannette to take Bruehl’s show after it closed in San 
Francisco. When Ansel opened the box of prints from Bruehl, he was 
shocked.™ He pulled out picture after picture of what he at first evaluated to 
be nothing more than snapshots of Mexican peasants. Technically, he 
thought them horrible, with extreme contrasts rendering “a cruelty of 
tone.”*2 But faced with the reality that he must show this work, Ansel 
eventually concluded, “There is nothing of the picturesque in these 
photographs; only a man of discernment and taste could have avoided the 
theatrical impact that Mexico, as a country foreign to his own, could 


produce upon him.” With Bruehl as a rare exception, Ansel allowed that at 
times impeccable technique wasn’t essential.” 

The Bruehl show didn’t impress many. While it was called “compelling” 
by one critic, it did not compel people to buy.“ At 683 it disappeared after 
only a twenty-word notice in the local paper. 

The Ansel Adams Gallery plowed on through the remainder of the year, 
sponsoring two lecture series, one on modern art and the other by a noted 
raconteur, in addition to presenting new shows every two weeks.“ Camera 
Craft announced that Ansel would teach photography classes at the gallery, 
providing “an exceptional opportunity to study under a master-craftsman.” 
There would be “general lectures, in which Mr. Adams will trace the 
development of photography with the idea of establishing an esthetic 
rational as the basis for future progress, discussion groups, and private 
instruction.”~ There is no evidence that these classes took place. The 
response must have been zero; Ansel would have taught if he had even one 
student. 

In the evenings Ansel worked long and late hours in his darkroom to 
make the prints for his own New York exhibition at Alma Reed, shipping 
them out on November 5 and moving on to mount a show for Edward at his 
gallery.“ Even Edward Weston, who sent a variety of portraits in hopes of 
gaining new clients, couldn’t rouse buyers at the nadir of the Depression, 
however. His New Mexico landscapes were dismissed by one normally 
sympathetic critic as “interesting but not particularly exciting.”~ 

Reporting on the results of one exhibition to its artist, the painter 
William Zorach, Ansel confessed that he was a lousy salesman. When 
Zorach instead commended him, saying, “You can put me down for this— 
you’re the only artist I ever knew that ever paid all your bills right on time,” 
Ansel stayed mum, not confessing that the loyal Albert Bender kept coming 
through with advances.“ 

In his personal estimation, Ansel had made only five good photographs 
since the gallery opened. He longed for time to do his own work. The 
gallery experience forced him to conclude that his commercial photography 
must be kept separate from the creative.® He came to call these 
“assignments from without,” as opposed to the creative “assignments from 
within.” The Ansel Adams Gallery proved to be a heavy load of 
“assignments from without.” 


The year ended with a display of Ansel’s winter images of Yosemite.“ 
Contrary to his normal aesthetics, he jammed over a hundred prints onto the 
walls in the vain hope that there might be something for everyone. And then 
he gave up. This was his gallery’s last show. At the end of January 1934 it 
would reopen as the Adams-Danysh Galleries, with the art critic for the 
Argonaut, the aforementioned Joseph A. Danysh, as Ansel’s partner. 

In one of his final columns, Danysh considered the question “Can 
photography be art?” 


Photography . . . aspire[s] to the stature of art .. . To what extent... can 
he [the photographer] bring into a finished work his spiritual or 
emotional reaction to his world of experience and imagination? The 
emotionalist would deny him rank because of the extreme objectivity of 
the camera eye, arguing that the personal commentary possible in a 
photograph is limited to mere reportorial frankness, while the objectivist 
perhaps would enthrone him for those very qualities. 


With the departure of Danysh as a critic, photography lost another rare 
supportive friend in the press. Thoroughly disenchanted with the gallery 
business, Ansel relinquished almost all responsibility. 

That autumn of 1933 was a busy one for Group /.64, as its members 
continued to benefit from Lloyd Rollins’s earlier efforts, with a traveling 
exhibition sponsored by WAAMD that definitely was shown at the Seattle 
Art Museum from October 4 to November 6, 1933. According to a local 
magazine, it received scant attention because of the much greater interest in 
the Nineteenth Northwest Annual.** Following his disappearance from San 
Francisco over five months earlier, Rollins reemerged as the head of the 
jury of the annual, an exhibition that took over the entire changing 
exhibition space at the museum save for one gallery given to Group f.64. 

Local mentions in the press mostly consisted of brief regurgitations of 
the Group f.64 manifesto: “The prints are by a group of California 
photographers, who believe that photography may be more than simple 
portraits and pictorial scenes . . . They believe that photography is an art 
form that can be realized through simple and direct presentation by purely 
photographic methods.” Their exhibition churned up Seattle’s heretofore 
Pictorialist waters, while warming the cockles of “purist” hearts; as another 


writer remarked, “It shows photography in the new art form it has taken in 
recent years. Very little of it is seen in this part of the country, 
photographers here not using photography as a medium other than for 
pictorial presentation.” 

This critic praised all of Edward’s photographs as outstanding, as well 
as two by Willard (Bone and Sky, numbers 4 and 5), two by Henry (Stump 
Form and Cactus), Pulley Block by John Paul, and the “flower forms” of 
Imogen. One journalist wondered about the name, thinking it more apt for 
a submarine than for an art movement. 

Immediately following a large Pictorialist exhibition, from November 1 
through 30 the Portland Museum of Art held a large Group f.64 show, the 
group represented by Ansel, Sonya, Willard, and both Westons, Brett and 
Edward. Each contributed twenty prints, clearly not the same prints being 
circulated by the de Young and WAAMD; since that show was on display in 
Seattle until November 6, the five Group f.64 photographers must have 
supplied new prints for the Portland exhibition. 

The Portland Art Museum’s curator, Albert Jourdan, expanded the 
exhibition to attach what he believed would be an antidote to the group’s 
straight photography, with prints by a well-known East Coast commercial 
photographer, William Rittasse, and four local photographers. Jourdan, 
who had invited Edward to assemble the selection of Group f.64 prints, was 
so certain of the inferiority of the Group’s photographs that he described its 
members as “the Latter Day Purist movement . . . [begun in] Germany 
where it originated, [kept alive by] a handful of people residing mainly in 
Oakland and San Francisco, California, [who] brought the carcass across 
the Atlantic and the continent, gave it a few shots in the arm to make it look 
alive and significant and, very recently, proclaimed it a ‘definite 
renaissance.’ 

Although he paid tribute to Edward as “the foremost purist of the Pacific 
Coast .. . a man of exceptional artistic talent and deep emotions,” Jourdan 
trashed the other four Group f.64 photographers.*2 The gentleman failed to 
disclose that both he and his wife, Alda, were among the four Portland 
photographers sharing the museum’s wall space with Group f.64, confident 
of their superiority to the Group’s work. The Jourdans were both true 
defenders of Pictorialism, their articles appearing in the pages of American 
Photography, a long-lived Pictorialist magazine. The ebbing interest in 


Pictorialism was reflected in American Photography’s masthead, which 
acknowledged that over the years it had subsumed thirteen competing 
journals, from Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, founded in 1870, to 
Camera Notes, the turn-of-the-century, Stieglitz-edited quarterly of the 
Camera Club of New York.© 

Along the same lines, another Portland art critic described Group f.64 as 
“the California group of Edward Weston and his followers,” noting that 
they all “seem influenced by his work . . . The entire group seems to feature 
the objective representation of carefully selected forms.”™ 

Edward found these articles embarrassing and vowed not to set foot in 
San Francisco until the razzing he knew he would get died away.~ The 
reviews made him question again his continued involvement with the 
group. Adding insult, when the prints came back from the Portland 
exhibition, they were all banged up.“ When the de Young returned the 
Group 7.64 photographs, Edward complained, they had also arrived 
damaged. It was obvious that museums did not respect the photographic 
print. Edward vowed to write letters of protest. 

Group f.64’s exhibitions exacted a financial toll on its members; they 
had to supply prints that might earn a newspaper review but not a sale. In 
the autumn of 1933, they’d needed to provide new work for the Ansel 
Adams Gallery show in September and prints for the Portland exhibition, 
while a good number of their pictures were in Seattle, on loan from the 
original de Young exhibition. 

Willard and Mary Jeannette closed 683 Brockhurst over the winter 
holidays, but it hardly seemed that a week could be enough time for them to 
recharge. A full calendar of shows for 1934 was staring them in the face. 

Ansel retreated to Yosemite and the warmth of forbearing Virginia and 
baby Michael. He was back where he truly felt at home, and he was being 
paid to direct the annual Bracebridge Dinner at the Ahwahnee Hotel. From 
the distance of Yosemite he could see that the gallery had been too much for 
even his remarkable energies.™ 

New Year’s Eve was the first since the repeal of Prohibition, earlier that 
month. Ansel and Virginia could legally toast their future. 


CHAPTER 9: THE ENEMY MORTENSEN 


To fully develop their philosophy of photography and to breathe so much 
life into it that the ideas of Group f.64 could take off on their own, the 
group’s two young Turks needed a sparring partner. In the East there 
certainly still was Stieglitz, but he held himself above the fray. A West 
Coast man, William Mortensen, stood as the very vocal champion of the 
Pictorialists. Finally there was one name to pin on the Pictorialist enemy. 
Together, Willard and Ansel saw themselves as crusaders, and they marked 
Mortensen as the infidel, the symbol of all that was photographically 
immoral. He became a lightning rod, attracting their outraged fury while 
egging them on at every turn. The battle was waged in a blizzard of words 
in the pages of Camera Craft, stirring up enough controversy to rouse the 
attention of the photographic world.+ 

William Mortensen had wandered into photography by way of art 
school, where he’d been told he had “no talent for drawing.” Arriving in 
Hollywood in 1921 at the age of twenty-four, he found employment as a set 
and costume designer. He added photography to his skills, opening a 
portrait studio in 1925 to make publicity shots of movie stars. Cecil B. 
DeMille hired him for six years, both as a set designer and as a still 
photographer on his movies.* 

Photography became Mortensen’s chosen profession. He applied his 
expertise in set design and the latest in Hollywood makeup artistry to create 
his trademark imagery: elaborately costumed historical portraits and 
tableaux. He staged each picture’s setting, building a fictional alternate 
universe, often of a teasing salaciousness or portraying scenes of horror, his 
models transformed into monsters with heavy makeup. 

Entering salon after salon, Mortensen at first experienced complete 
rejection, but he persevered and soon became very successful. In 1932 his 
photographs were accepted into twelve different salons; it is doubtful that 
from then on he was ever turned down. As Group f.64 was holding its de 
Young exhibition, he opened the Mortensen School of Photography in 


Laguna Beach, an hour’s drive south of Los Angeles. The next year his 
prints appeared in thirty-four salons; he was one of five judges for the 
Sixteenth Annual International Salon of Pictorial Photography, and he had a 
solo exhibition at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

William Mortensen was prolific in word and image, matched only by 
Ansel Adams. Over the next decades, he taught thousands of students and 
wrote a towering stack of how-to books and articles.* He sold large numbers 
of portfolios of his prints at small prices. His popularity was especially 
strong in Southern California, his home base. Hollywood made dreamers 
out of many Americans, and Mortensen’s prints were the stuff of fantasy. 
Just when the Pictorialists were running out of steam, Mortensen had 
become their de facto leader and very effective point man. 

During the last failing weeks of the Ansel Adams Gallery, Ansel sat 
down at his typewriter and wrote a series of articles for Camera Craft. Long 
the domain of Pictorialists, this San Francisco—based magazine had recently 
begun a close association with Mortensen. From January through April 
1934, Ansel’s four-part series, in which he made his case for straight 
photography, appeared under the general title “An Exposition of My 
Photographic Technique.” Overlapping with Ansel’s articles, Camera Craft 
published a five-part series by Mortensen, “Venus and Vulcan: An Essay on 
Creative Pictorialism.” As the months progressed, readers witnessed this 
dual of words, fascinated as it grew personal. 


Figure 47. Ansel Adams, Golden Gate Before the Bridge, 1932, Group f.64 
checklist #56 


Mortensen and Adams agreed on two things: that “technical mastery by 
the photographer was necessary” and that photography could be a fine art.4 
But their definitions of those terms differed vastly, and they shared no other 
common ground. 

In his first article, “An Exposition of My Photographic Technique,” 
Ansel warned that he intended to be provocative. He declared that 
photographic technique, in and of itself, “is capable of producing a 
profound emotional reaction . . . By technic, I refer always to the purely 
photographic methods involved in the production of photographs.” His 
“basic requirements” for a photograph to be considered art were all the 
usual suspects: visualization, sharp focus, precise rendering of textures, and 
the correct relationship of tonal values. Photography is, Ansel emphasized, 
“an objective expression.” And as if anyone needed a further reminder, he 
stated rather haughtily, “I have nothing in common with ‘pictorial’ aims and 
means.” Many Camera Craft readers were Pictorialists, and must have 
taken offense.2 Since most photographers relish nothing more than trading 
technical information, however, Ansel redeemed himself in the minds of 
some by sharing a lot of the nitty-gritty—-what cameras, films, developers, 
and papers he used.® 

In his second article, “Landscape,” Ansel explained how a straight 
photographer makes an expressive print. Using his image of Golden Gate 
Before the Bridge as his example, he admitted that the print held deeper, 
more dramatic tonal values than what his eyes actually witnessed when he 
exposed the negative. Placing a K3 Wratten No. 9 filter (deep yellow) 
behind the lens, he changed the tonal relations in what he termed a logical 
shift so that he could best express the subject’s emotional and aesthetic 
impact. The effect was to darken the pale blue sky (although the shift in 
contrast was not as great as the one he achieved by using a red filter for 
Monolith, The Face of Half Dome in 1927). This, he wrote, was more 
important “than the mere recording of a scene or object.” 

Ansel was questioning exactly how “real” should be defined: Is reality 
the scene before the camera, or the photographer’s vision as he looks at that 
scene? Writing this article caused him to broaden his thinking as he 
communicated openly about his goal of an expressive print, contradicting 
his earlier assertion that a photograph must always be completely objective. 
Most likely many of his fellow Group f.64ers, led by Edward, would not 


have agreed with Ansel on this. But even though it was poorly reproduced, 
his dramatic and beautiful Golden Gate Before the Bridge offered 
convincing support for his thesis.2 

Ansel hammered home his point with another illustration, Yosemite 
Valley, Winter (Apple Orchard in Winter), a handsome display of snow- 
laden branches set before Half Dome. Its caption read, “Data: 8” x 10” 
Folmer View [camera]; 12” Dagor [lens]; 1 sec. At F.64 with K1 [yellow] 
filter on E.K. S.S. Pan [Panchromatic film], in A.B.C. Pyro [developer]; 
Contact print on E.K. Vitava Projection F2 [printing paper].” Here was a 
rare example of a photograph made using f.64, the movement’s signature 
aperture. (The lens setting for The Golden Gate Before the Bridge had been 
f.16, and was focused on infinity. Apple Orchard in Winter, by contrast, had 
subjects both relatively close by—the apple tree—and very far away: Half 
Dome in the distance.) The actual use of f.64 was an ideal that its 
originators seldom needed. Stopping down to such a tiny aperture to 
achieve the standards of acuity and depth of field the group insisted upon 
usually required very long exposures, sometimes minutes, which could 
themselves cause problems such as camera or subject movement. For most 
subjects, f.32 gave full depth of field and allowed a shutter speed four times 
faster than f.64, but the very bright lighting of Apple Orchard’s snow scene 
permitted a relatively brief one-second exposure.® 

Irrespective of Ansel’s evangelism for pure photography, it was clear to 
his readers that he sure made pretty pictures. They wanted to be able to 
make prints like his, and he seemed to make it possible. He advised readers 
on the best times of day to photograph, as well as how to hold those crucial 
details in the dark areas of the print while preventing bright whites from 
being blocked. He explained his method of overexposing and 
underdeveloping high-contrast subjects, enabling a negative to hold greater 
tonal contrast while maintaining detail. His formulas for developing and 
fixing were jotted down and posted in many darkrooms.? 


a 


Figure 48. William Mortensen, Self-Portrait, 1930 


In the March issue of Camera Craft, William Mortensen’s article was 
announced on the cover, rather than Ansel’s. But in a nifty bit of balancing, 
the cover photograph was by Thurman Rotan, “From the Exhibit at ‘683 
Brockhurst,” a seldom-seen recognition of that gallery.*° 

In his opening article, “Interpretations of Reality,” Mortensen divided 
photography into two camps: his side, the nonrealists; and the opposing 
side, the realists (his civil name for Group /f.64 and their allies). “The 
principal exponents of this manner of working are Americans, and the chief 
stronghold of the school is the Pacific coast. One phase of their peculiar 
technique led to their being tagged the ‘F.64 Group,’ a convenient and 
concise appellation which they themselves have not disowned.” Mortensen 
warned that their “ideal . . . of complete literal recording is a very primitive 
one... They have set out to harrow a very sterile and unfertile field, and 
they will speedily exhaust its possibilities.” 

Mortensen carefully distanced himself from those he called “the Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies,” Pictorialists who simply relied on a soft-focus lens. “Fuzzy 
forms, indeterminate outlines, emasculated angles, and a_ weakly 
sentimental atmosphere,” he scolded, “are the inevitable results of its use, 
owing to the essentially non-selective character of diffusion.” 

No slouch at technique, Mortensen also believed that “the reality that 
the world affords is something to be dealt with creatively, respecting it as 
the sculptor respects the tough marble under his chisel, but not permitting it 
to dictate the bargain.” Paraphrasing Edward, Mortensen offered that the 
“thing-in-itself” is of no value except how it is used as “a vehicle of 
expression” to achieve his goal of the “picture-idea.” By simplifying forms 
and textures, the photographer can more clearly communicate this picture- 


idea. All efforts to capture minute detail, incredible sharpness, and a full 
and nuanced tonal scale are “completely irrelevant to the making of 
pictures. To the adherent of the Non-realistic, creative manner of working, 
the finished picture is the be-all and end-all, its own aim and its own 
justification.”* 

William Mortensen wrote with gusto, in a clear and entertaining style. 
But his Achilles’ heel was there for all to see: the photographs themselves. 
While impressive in their technical virtuosity, the four illustrating this 
article were void of the creativity he espoused. A glamorous portrait of the 
movie star Jean Harlow vamping against omately flowered wallpaper was 
the best of a weak lot. She was followed by a naked young woman with a 
come-hither look and a crotch-hiding pose, airbrushed to perfection to 
illustrate “Youth”—a title that could not be missed, since it was spelled out 
on the print. A “historical” reenactment, Mark of the Borgia, displayed a 
tortured, scantily clad woman bound to a stake, set against stormy skies. 
Lastly appeared the head of a woman, most details smoothed and 
simplified, eyes upturned and bulging, lips set but uncertain, to portray 
Johan the Mad, the title this time taking up a quarter of the picture area. 
Today we may call these campy, but not art. 

Just four pages later, Ansel’s third article, “Portraiture,” followed 
Mortensen’s. Compared with Mortensen’s, Ansel’s articles made for boring 
reading, saved by the power of his images and his priceless technical tips. 
Portraiture was Ansel’s weakest area. He made few portraits of 
consequence, whatever he thought of them at the time. Ansel explained, “I 
photograph heads as I would photograph sculpture.” He believed that an 
expressionless face offered a truer portrait than a face with apparent 
emotions, including a smile.“ Perhaps unintentionally, Ansel practiced the 
Same approach required of nineteenth-century daguerreotype portraitists, 
who justified their technically essential but gruelingly long exposures by 
stating that only when a person sat before the camera for several minutes 
would his “settled personality” be revealed. Having a daguerreotype portrait 
made was physically uncomfortable; the exposures were so long that they 
necessitated the use of a head clamp to avoid blur. Ansel’s film required 
much shorter exposure times, but many of his subjects nevertheless 
appeared to be in an unbecoming trance. 


In a rare crack in Group f.64’s solidarity, the editor of Camera Craft 
published a letter from Willard Van Dyke taking exception to Ansel’s static 
perspective on the making of portraits: “Adams’ remarks [do not] represent 
the attitude of all the workers in the pure manner. Weston definitely 
disagrees with this point of view, and I am sure that John Paul Edwards and 
Imogen Cunningham also do not agree.” 

The March 1934 issue of Camera Craft held a Group f.64 surprise. 
Nested among the Pictorialist swans of coming exhibitions was one ugly 
duckling: a call by “Miss Mary Jeannette Edwards and Mr. Willard Van 
Dyke” for the First Salon of Pure Photography. The exhibition would be 
judged by Edward, Ansel, and Willard, and would be shown at 683 
Brockhurst during July 1934. “Prints must be the result of unmanipulated 
negatives, and the various control-led printing processes such as Bromoil, 
Oil, Gum, Fresson, paper negatives, etc., are barred. White or cream- 
colored mounts may be used, mounts not to exceed 18" in width.” 

While the idea for this salon had been brewing for the past number of 
months, a review of the American Annual of Photography 1934 in Camera 
Craft seems to have been the necessary spur.*2 The American Annual, 
despite its name, celebrated not all of the country’s photography but only 
work by Pictorialists. The Camera Craft reviewer, arguing that a variety of 
contemporary photographs should be represented, declared that although he 
had no affinity to “F:64 Group,” it might be important to include examples 
of that style of work to promote awareness of what was happening in the 
larger world of photography.” 

Willard responded in the next month’s issue of Camera Craft with a 
challenge to the current salons. Since Weston and Mortensen shared no 
common ground, “in technic, in subject matter, or in point of view,” if pure 
photography was to be included in salons, their prints must be clearly 
labeled as such and exhibited separately from the Pictorialist work.” 

Ansel fired off his reaction to the first installment of “Venus and 
Vulcan” to the “Correspondence” column of Camera Craft. Mortensen had 
charged that what Group f.64 promoted was nothing new, but just a copycat 
of the New Objectivity, the German late-1920s movement in which the 
subject was often isolated from its environment and photographed as 
something entirely independent of its function. Mortensen found the 
botanical close-up photographs by the New Objectivity’s leader, Albert 


Renger-Patzsch, not “a mere technical stunt” to capture complete detail to 
no purpose, the sterile goal of Group f.64, but “opening to us... anew kind 
of beauty, magic and unearthly.” 

Scomfully, Ansel dismissed the German photographers as pedestrian, 
both technically and aesthetically. He contended that the basic style of the 
New Objectivity was nothing new, as evidenced by the photographs of 
Americans Paul Strand and Group f.64. Since the early 1920s Edward and 
Imogen had been making prints with frame-filling shells, peppers, flowers, 
and succulents.“ 

The April 1934 issue of Camera Craft contained another letter by Ansel, 
written with much more verve than his articles and leavened by a welcome 
dose of humility: 


As amember of Group F64 I feel obliged to answer certain points of 
opinion which Mr. Mortensen holds about us . . . The work of the Group 
is not self-assertive of Perfection and the Ultimate. We are 
experimenters who are investigating . . . the possibilities of the pure 
photographic medium . . . We are attempting to define photography as a 
fine art .. . Not only have we not disowned it [the name Group f.64]— 
we chose it enthusiastically. The name suggests precision and accuracy, 
and it does not mean that we use only stop F64!~ 

William Mortensen forced Ansel Adams and Willard Van Dyke to articulate 

what Group f.64 was about, even as it evolved. 

Mortensen continued to be the constant burr under their saddles. He was 
convinced that a realistic picture of anyone was far less interesting than 
extrapolating that person into a symbol. His formula: take one living, 
breathing woman and through alchemy in the studio and darkroom 
transform her into the very unreal “Eternal Feminine.” Preparation for the 
Sabbot depicted a naked young witch provocatively straddling a long 
curved broom, her pale and smooth body being anointed by an old witch (in 
reality Mortensen’s cleaning lady) with “witch butter,” the magic ointment 
that would allow her to fly.“ While his writing might be engaging, his 
photographs were often soft porn. 


Figure 49. William Mortensen, Human Relations, 1932 


To give Mortensen his due, a couple of pages later appeared what could 
be described as his masterpiece, Human Relations, 1932, where all his 
outrageous stylization serves to powerful effect. The fingers from a 
disembodied arm adorned with a heavily inscribed metal cuff are thrust 
knuckle-deep into the eyes of some poor bloke. The background story is 
that the telephone company had overcharged Mortensen for some long- 
distance calls. The photographer protested, but eventually had to pay the 
unfair bill. This image is his incensed, personal reaction to how the strong, 
such as corporations, treat the less powerful. In his 1936 book Monsters & 
Madonnas, Mortensen explained that 1932 was the time of failing banks, 
mortgage foreclosures, and very high unemployment. Japan was invading 
China; “everywhere there was evident a spirit of ‘Take what you can, and to 
hell with your neighbor.’ Those who were strong seemed to be, in sheer 
wantonness, gouging the eyes of humanity.”= 

Mortensen prided himself in not usually working directly on his 
negatives. Considering that he manipulated everything else, from the studio 


to the model to the darkroom, this seems to have been his own particular, 
odd code of honor. Human Relations is an admitted exception; here he 
etched out the fingertips of the model, whose hand thus seems to plunge 
into the unfortunate’s eye sockets. 

Human Relations is a compelling, severely composed, and to-the-point 
image. Mortensen printed it on a matte-surfaced, cream-colored paper. With 
its simplified tones and large areas of lost detail, it looks much more like an 
etching than a photograph. His persistent practice of eradicating textures 
provoked the question, why did he choose to practice a lens-based art? The 
answer harked back to that old art-school judgment: he could not draw. 

In his third article, “Selection, and the Function of Control,” Mortensen 
declared, “The artist senses, behind the shifting, confusing world of 
appearances, a fundamental unity, relation, meaning, and purpose. To make 
these evident is his task.”2° Ansel or Edward could very well have written, 
“The photographer sees the fundamental unity, relation, meaning, and 
purpose in his subject. To make these evident is his task.” 

Mortensen accused the realists of shirking an artist’s responsibility to 
choose what should be seen in a picture, rather than capturing everything 
before the lens: “Life is a selective process: when we stop selecting we stop 
living.” To that purpose he advised his readers to control the subject before 
the camera, as would a stage director; choose lighting for dramatic effect; in 
printing, distort parts of the image and use montage, both for expressive 
effect; opt for a paper negative to obscure detail; and make bromoil prints 
because they can be easily manipulated, details deleted, lines accentuated, 
and multiple negatives included in the same image. Mortensen only seemed 
to share his technical secrets. To actually learn how to do it, the reader had 
to enroll in his classes, or buy the book that would be coming out soon. 

Ansel took on Mortensen’s third article in one more letter published in 
Camera Craft’s “Correspondence” column: 


We are accused of intolerance, of ruthlessness in condemning all 
photographers except those of unquestioned photographic purity, of 
implying actual insincerity to all Pictorialists, and generally raising the 
very devil professionally, personally, and artistically ... What we are 
fighting for is the re-establishment of the pure photographic medium; 
our zeal has often made us belligerent and undoubtedly irritated those 


who evidence a point-of-view distinctly different from ours. We do not 
believe that the Pictorialist is defining the medium—but we do not 
imply that he is an aesthetic felon. 

We have perhaps done more talking and writing than is good for us; 

I, for one, feel that the best way to present our ideas is through our 
work. 
In his fourth article, “Fallacies of ‘Pure Photography,’” Mortensen 
mounted a fierce attack, in ten pages piling accusation after accusation on 
the purist heads of Group f.64. He charged that objective representation 
reduces photography’s great potential and thus becomes the “weakness 
rather than the strength of the medium.” Taking Ansel to task for his 
admission in his “Landscape” article that he had deliberately manipulated 
tonal values to increase their emotional punch, Mortensen positively 
crowed that if the photographer could legitimately control tone, then why 
not line, shape, or form? These were points well taken. 

In italics, Mortensen shook Group f.64 by the shoulders: “The whole 
program of the purists inclines to overlook the basic truth that the final 
concern of art is not with facts, but with ideas and emotions.” His fusillade 
ended with a bang, accusing the purists of performing nothing more than 
“finger exercises in technique . .. But the purists . . . insist emphatically that 
their finger exercises merit artistic consideration. Such consideration, I feel, 
cannot be given them until they are through with ostentatiously playing 
scales in the key of C.”8 

It was Willard’s turn to defend the faith in the next month’s 
“Correspondence” column, and he did so perceptively. 


Mr. Mortensen objects to our complete rendering of detail, and says that 
our records of actuality are not artistic truth, because art “is things as 
they are experienced, not things as they are.” The art of the purist is 
experienced. The experiencing of an emotional reaction to the subject is 
the impetus which causes him to make his photograph. The subject is 
“seen” however, within the confines of his objective medium, and he 
proceeds therefore, to make a photograph in a manner which best will 
convey to the spectator, the truth of the subject which has caused his 
emotional reaction.~ 


Willard introduced the concept of relevance to the discussion, writing, “I 
believe that an artist must express his time and place within the limitations 
of his medium.” He excoriated Mortensen for making pseudo images of 
historic figures and events, accusing him of hiding from the great problems 
of today’s America and Americans. 

Mortensen’s fifth and final article title promised “A Manifesto and a 
Prophesy.” After congratulating Mr. Adams for putting up a decent fight, 
Mortensen scoffed that there “might even be a salon for pure photography 
(provided, of course, that there are any purists left after the publication of 
these articles).” The distillation of William Mortensen’s philosophy might 
be that “the meaning of things, not things themselves, are the ultimate 
material of art.” Of course, Edward believed that things themselves held 
great meaning. 

As an effective and imaginative writer, Mortensen waged covert 
operations by concluding each installment in the series with a Mortensen- 
crafted fable about lovely Venus (representing his viewpoint) and her 
husband, the beastly Vulcan (portraying the purists or realists). The story 
goes like this. 

Venus and Vulcan are opposites and an improbable married couple. 
Where she sees beauty, he sees only an ordinary world. She is an artist. He 
is a technician, a blacksmith. To gain her affection he crafts for her 
extraordinarily intricate and complex jewelry. When she showed no 
gratitude, Vulcan said, 

“T do not think you appreciate the labour that goes into each of these 

things. That pendant, for instance, has ten thousand separate pieces of 

metal in the setting alone.” 

“But it looks exactly like a cabbage.” 

“Tt is a cabbage,” said Vulcan severely. 

“Dear me,” said Venus.*4 


One point for Mortensen. Zero for Weston and his cabbages. 

One day Vulcan announced to Venus that he had heard that pictures can 
be made with light and a “black box and a burning glass and a few odds and 
ends of chemicals.” He intended to do just that. He would make “pictures 
that look like what they are supposed to be.” 


“Oh Vulcan,” [Venus] said in slightly smothered tones, “you make a 
picture?” 

“Why not?” said Vulcan defensively. “I understand chemistry and 
physics and optics.” 

Venus, past reply, waved her hands helplessly. 

“You don’t think I could?” he stormed. “Why I could take a picture 
of our back fence that would look almost as much like a back fence as 
our back fence does.” 

A strangled shriek was Venus’ only comment. 


Two points Mortensen. Zero Weston. And since Adams was known for his 
pictures of fences and had shown Board and Thistles at Group f.64’s de 
Young show, zero Adams. 


Vulcan lunged to his feet, his black beard bristling. 
With this, Ansel’s own black beard must have been doing the same. 
“T’ll show you, by Jove, I’ll take a picture.” 


Three points Mortensen. zero Weston. Adams in minus numbers. 

Two days later, Vulcan hobbled in on crutches and shoved a photograph 
under Venus’s nose. Vulcan’s masterwork is thoughtfully reproduced with 
the article. It is a clumsy still life of an old jug, a halved cabbage, and an 
egg 4 

Four points Mortensen. Zero Weston. And the onus again on Ansel. His 
recently made Still Life included an old bottle, an egg slicer, and two hard- 
boiled eggs. 

The tale ended with the birth of their first son. Venus and Vulcan argued 
about whom he took after. When Venus predicted that the child will “see 
visions and dream dreams,” Vulcan vowed, “If he starts dreaming any 
dreams around me, I’1l beat the daylight out of him.” 

With Venus imploring, “Vulcan, you wouldn’t!” Vulcan scooped up the 
infant and sat him on his knee for a proper lecture. The baby responded by 
pooping in his diaper. 


Final Score: 

William Mortensen—awarded all points and the Championship. 

Group f.64—Big Losers. 

Mortensen certainly knew how to entertain his readers. One wrote a 
letter to the editor with the judgment, “Mortensen makes fine warm pictures 
(he writes in the same style too). Adams has a splendid but selfless 
technique (he writes cold and brittle too).”4 

It seemed unlikely that Group f.64 would take this fairy tale quietly, but 
they seemed to have decided to do just that. Apparently “Venus and 
Vulcan” was beneath their dignity. Ansel wrote a scathing letter that was 
probably never submitted, and of course never published until it appeared 
decades later in his autobiography. Here he let his anger roll, accusing 
Mortensen of the worst crime in art: bad taste. Mortensen was found guilty, 
very guilty. Ansel meted out a harsh sentence, condemning Mortensen to 
being forgotten in the future. He turned out to be quite right. 

Hoping to soothe the growing discord, and perhaps becoming bored as 
well, the editor of Camera Craft announced that the correspondence section 
would no longer publish letters “as to Pure vs. Romantic photography .. . 
until such time as evolution or new incidents seem to warrant a renewal of 
the debate.” 

When it all shook out, Mortensen’s photographs proved the old adage 
“All that glitters is not gold.” They looked gimmicky. They treated women 
as gross sexual objects. Titillation was a common thread. Technically, they 
were incredibly difficult to make. Over many years, thousands came to 
study with Mortensen at his school in Laguna Beach. Few followed the 
daunting technical trail he had laid: a twisted path to no good purpose. 


CHAPTER 10: EXPANSION 


Group /f.64 might have withered away if most of the members had followed 
Edward’s example, an enforced detachment from the problems of the real 
world. His way of photography, while right for him, had begun to feel 
suffocating to some of the others as the Great Depression proceeded 
relentlessly. Provoked by the new photographs being made by Dorothea 
Lange, though, Group f.64 expanded its boundaries and kept the movement 
relevant and alive. 

In late 1932 Dorothea had marched down the stairs of her high-society 
portrait studio and into the streets of San Francisco to photograph the 
masses of unemployed queuing for food. Portrait photography had been a 
means to an end, allowing her a measure of independence along with a 
steady income and necessary time to visually mature.+ But the moment she 
left the safety of her studio, capturing the desperate people who moved 
before her lens, her understanding of photography’s potential was 
transformed.* This creative leap led to a radical change in her imagery and a 
career as a groundbreaking documentary photographer. Later she recalled, 
“I was compelled to photograph as a direct response to what was around 
me”—the immediate human condition.2 

People thought that a photograph could not lie, that it must show the 
truth. A document, by definition, is the truth. In the mid-nineteenth century, 
photographers responded to momentous world events by using their 
cameras to photograph war. In 1855 Roger Fenton recorded the Crimean 
War, and Mathew Brady’s team of photographers, which included 
Alexander Gardner and Timothy O’Sullivan, documented the American 
Civil War much more extensively, exposing some 10,000 negatives. 
Collectively, they made a world invisible to most citizens viscerally 
visible.* 

It would be another few years before photographers began working to 
capture social ills through the lives of the indigent. The goal in 
documentary photography expanded. Photographers sought to achieve a 


duality; not only would their images be seen as the truth, but also they 
would also purposefully provoke reactions in their viewers, making them 
realize that changes had to be made. One of the first books to include 
photographs documenting the life of the urban poor was Street Life in 
London of 1877, with its keenly seen images by John Thompson.? 
(Certainly, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, Eugene Atget 
had documented the buildings, parks, and streets of Paris in a 
straightforward, reportorial style, but he had ignored its people.) 

Journalist Jacob Riis exposed immigrants’ terrible living conditions in 
the tenements and slums of New York. His influential book How the Other 
Half Lives, published in 1890, was illustrated with poor-quality half-tone 
reproductions and drawings based on his photographs. (Photographic 
reproduction had yet to be perfected.) Riis lectured across the country, 
illustrating his talks with lantern slides of his images of dire poverty right 
here at home. His descriptions were quite vivid; tenements were “nurseries 
of pauperism and crime,” home to “a standing army of ten thousand tramps 
with all that that implies.” His visual evidence spurred the authorities to 
take action, cleaning up and rebuilding.® 

Sociologist Lewis Hine taught in the early 1900s at New York’s Ethical 
Cultural School, a private institution with a fine academic reputation that 
encouraged respect and tolerance for all races and religions. Hine trained 
his students to see photography as an effective tool for communication. He 
was an enormous influence on seventeen-year-old Paul Strand, whom he 
escorted to his first meeting with Alfred Stieglitz in 1907.4 Hine left 
teaching the next year to become the official photographer for the 
independent National Child Labor Committee, whose purpose was to 
advance “the rights, dignity, well-being and education of children and youth 
as they relate to work and working.”® His images of small children, dwarfed 
by the huge machines at which they slaved, were a driving force in the 
passage of child labor laws. During the 1920s Hine sought out the heroic 
American worker, master of the industries that were building this country. 
His book of these pictures, Americans at Work, had just been published in 
1932. Hine’s images were thoughtful and dynamically composed. He 
captured men raising great girders to the skies, balancing on beams far 
above the streets, and down below, drilling the foundations for the Empire 
State Building that had just been completed in 1931.2 


Dorothea Lange made further progress along the documentary path laid 
by Riis, Hine, and others. Her challenge was fourteen million Americans 
without jobs.“ From her first masterpiece, White Angel Breadline, her 
photographs were intense, conscience-pricking spurs to other Bay Area 
photographers, especially her close friends in Group f.64. From January 
1931 to mid-February 1933, one Lois Jordan, a woman fondly called the 
White Angel, doled out groceries to some two thousand of the hungry each 
day. An old man long down on his luck stands at the picture’s center, his 
back turned away from a sea of starving people waiting for their turn. His 
hat is bereft of its band, its once pale felt now stained dark with sweat, his 
eyes hidden by its rumpled brim. His lips are creased into a thin line set into 
his grizzled jaw. His overcoat is buttoned tightly at his throat, one sleeve 
bearing a first tear. His clasped hands protect an empty tin cup, dented but 
clean. Dorothea described her response to this dramatic scene: “I knew I 
was looking at something. You know there are moments such as these that 
time stands still and all you do is hold your breath and hope it waits for 
you.” Here was a picture worth a thousand words. 


Figure 50. Dorothea Lange, White Angel Breadline, c. 1932-33 


The timing of Dorothea Lange’s enlightenment might mean that Group 
f.64 had prompted her actions. White Angel was most likely made the 
autumn of 1932 or early 1933, just when Group f.64 blossomed. Although 
at the time she defensively described herself as only a photographic 
“tradesman,” she was very hurt when she was not asked to join at the 
beginning of Group 7.64. Maynard Dixon was so furious with the group that 
he made a photograph of his bare bottom that he intended to send them as 
an example of their kind of straight photography. 

Over the many decades since 1932, the contribution of Group [.64’s 
women members has grown faint in memory. Unfortunately, not one of 
them wrote letters, articles, or books on the group. Thus Group f.64 history 
was defined by its two young, dominant male personalities, Ansel and 
Willard, who each authored his own version of the story, abetted by 
Edward’s description of the group’s first meeting in his daybooks and the 
correspondence between the three.” 

While the men more or less orbited about Edward, the women centered 
upon Imogen, who led Connie and Alma on sporadic daylong photography 
expeditions where she would generously offer her superior technical 
expertise.“ Imogen’s staunch encouragement had nurtured Alma’s 
confidence as a photographer. Unlike Imogen, Connie, and Dorothea, Alma 
had never been a professional photographer, and she did not want or need to 
be. In 1933 she married Matt Wahrhaftig, a lawyer who fully supported his 
wife’s avocation. Together they began a book on the California gold rush 
country as a weekend project. Sharing a fascination with the old buildings 
that stood empty and crumbling but still echoed with the evocative past, 
they intended to capture the fading spirit of the place with Alma’s camera. 
With no people to be seen, she instead photographed structures and 
artifacts. 

Alma Lavenson’s photographs were presented in her second solo show 
at 683 Brockhurst in March 1934. Her one review identified her as part of 
the pure photography movement, but with “a pictorial quality not often 
associated with this type of work.” She was praised for the beauty she 
found in close-up studies of flowers and in “more rugged subjects, such as 
the views of the Mokelumne Hill mining district.”*® 

Other members of Group f.64 were also rethinking where next to focus 
their cameras. But while Alma now dedicated herself to ghost towns, and 


Edward stepped back to explore the larger landscape, Connie and Imogen 
were coming to the conclusion that people must be their central subject. 
Willard was beginning to think so too. At Berkeley, some of his professors 
and many of his fellow students argued that huge social changes were 
necessary to combat the Great Depression. When he learned that his 
namesake uncle had run as a socialist for mayor of Denver, Willard’s 
interest in politics deepened. Perhaps, he thought, photography could be 
used to directly benefit mankind. 
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Figure 51. Walker Evans, Maine Pump, 1933 


The first show at the Adams-Danysh Galleries in January 1934 was the 
MoMA traveling exhibit Photo-Documents by Walker Evans. Evans’s 
images of Victorian houses in New York and New England appeared with 
only a brief announcement in Camera Crdft,“ but the show did alert 
members of Group f.64 to the existence of a new category, “the photo- 
document.”*” 

In the spring of 1934 a new association of photographers coalesced 
about their resolution to make “photographs of social significance,” which 
they took as their slogan. They called themselves the Photo Commentors.” 


Through their art they would comment on the reality of daily life in San 
Francisco. Their catalysts were the economic crisis and Lester Balog, a 
filmmaker, photographer, political activist, and ardent member of New 
York’s Film and Photo League, a socially committed group of amateurs and 
professionals working in documentary film and still photography. They 
operated their own photography school, hosted lectures, and published a 
sporadic journal, intending to use the camera media for left-wing causes.** 
Balog drove west in the autumn of 1933, stopping in over fifty towns, in 
each of which he showed newsreels made by members of the league, 
followed by a feature film, the Russian movie Mother, the story of one 
woman’s courageous protest against the czar and for the Russian 
Revolution that ends with her death. Balog calculated that nearly twelve 
thousand people attended the screenings, which raised money to support 
striking workers. In San Francisco Balog founded a chapter of the Film and 
Photo League at the Worker’s Cultural Center, where he taught filmmaking 
and established classrooms and a basement darkroom. (The Worker’s 
Cultural Center was also the headquarters of the Communist Party.)*2 
Joining Balog as members of his Photo Commentors were Dorothea and 
her husband, Maynard Dixon, Willard, Connie, and a young couple, Hansel 
Mieth and Otto Hagel. The Photo Commentors would be too political and 
propagandistic, however, to be allowed inside Weston and Adams’s Group 
f.64. Suddenly these two could be seen as photographic conservatives. 
Determined to discover life’s truths, Mieth and Hagel had run away 
together from their village in Germany in 1924 when they were both just 
fifteen. They emigrated to America, where they made ends meet by 
working as migrant laborers, picking peas and cotton, moving on to 
whatever crop ripened next. Their true passion was photographing their 
fellow workers, and their terrible living and working conditions. They 
photographed with one purpose: to effect social change. Maybe because 
they were so new to America, Mieth and Hagel saw the problems in this 
country with great clarity.“ 
Mieth described their extremely difficult life. While they were living in 
a labor camp for cotton pickers near Fresno in October 1933, she said, a 
drunk truck driver drove over their tent, killing their two-year-old daughter. 
It just about finished them too. Mieth was haunted by the thought that her 
child’s death had been a hideous scare tactic, warning them to stop 


photographing in the fields and camps. For a time she lost the courage to 
pick up her camera; in the spring of 1934, she had just begun photographing 
again. (Her story might well be apocryphal; there are no newspaper reports 
to back it up.) Mieth and Hagel’s courage and dedication and Balog’s use 
of filmmaking to document the contemporary social condition inspired 
Dorothea, Connie, Willard, and Imogen. 

According to Balog and his memory of events forty years past, the 
Photo Commentors opened their first exhibition at the Gelber-Lilienthal 
Book Shop in San Francisco in May 1934, with one hundred prints of 
“social significance” by photographers Lange, Kanaga, Van Dyke, Mieth, 
Hagel, and Balog, and work by painter Dixon.” In an intentionally quaint 
building on Sutter Street, its facade imitative of an old English cottage, 
Leon Gelber and Hans Lilienthal ran a respected business that specialized in 
rare books. They were also publishers of fine small-edition books printed 
by the Grabhorn Brothers.” 

Balog remembered—and he is the only source for this—after the Photo 
Commentor display had been up for only a day or so, the American Legion 
demanded that certain prints be removed in the interest of public decency. A 
photograph that may have brought down the wrath of the American Legion 
was Dorothea’s A Sign of the Times—Depression—Mended Stockings, 
Stenographer, San Francisco, 1934. While a socially revealing image, 
physically it was quite modest, though the American Legion evidently 
found it offensive. Dorothea framed the woman’s slim legs, demurely 
crossed at the knee and covered to there by a dark skirt. Her stockings, 
scarred by the tiny stitches of careful mending, sported two ghastly new 
runs, so large as to seem beyond the ability of any seamstress. Not one 
picture could be removed from the whole, the Photo Commentors declared, 
and so the entire show was taken down. Since everything we know about 
the 1934 Photo Commentors show is based on the later memory of Lester 
Balog, it’s possible that this exhibition never took place, or that he confused 
it with another that would open in 1935. 

Willard’s insatiable curiosity was paired with unstoppable energy. 
Joining with the Photo Commentors brought him close to photographers 
who were pledged to using their art for a social purpose. It would be 
difficult to spend time with Dorothea or Connie for long and not be 
influenced by their passionate convictions. This was a sensitive period of 


transition for Willard, who was still seeking his true path. Increasingly, he 
saw that it must diverge from Edward’s. 

Perhaps influenced by Willard, and nudged on by the critical success of 
the photographs of Walker Evans, Ansel came to the decision that the 
“Photo-Document was a new and valid movement in photography.” 
Actually, he had already attempted work of this type. An early patron 
commissioned him to photograph Mexican farmworkers in 1930. Five of 
these images were used to illustrate an article, “Mexicans North of the Rio 
Grande,” in the May 1931 issue of Survey Graphic, a nonprofit journal that 
exposed and analyzed contemporary social problems in America. In the 
1920s Survey Graphic had used the photographs of Lewis Hine to add 
visual impact and understanding to pieces about labor problems. Ansel’s 
contributions were handsome portraits of smiling faces, images that did not 
engage with the problems addressed in the article’s text. The writer, Paul 
Taylor, a professor of agricultural economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley, supplemented Ansel’s pictures with six of his own, which better 
described the hard work and tough conditions faced by these migrant 
workers. This was Ansel’s brief early experience working in the tradition 
that would become known as documentary photography.~ 

Ansel’s concluding Camera Craft article, published in April 1934, 
discussed applied photography and the different approaches to each type: 
commercial, advertising and illustrative, montage and superimposition, 
architectural, copying paintings, documentary, and the photo document. He 
defined documentary photography as “News, Sport, Records of production 
in factories, etc.,” such as the many pictures of skiing and other winter 
sports in Yosemite he had made for promotional purposes. 

Ansel singled out Dorothea Lange, Consuelo Kanaga, and Willard Van 
Dyke as making great examples of the photo document. Acknowledging 
the importance of work by Atget and Strand, he cautioned, “Comment is 
legitimate in art, but comment, motivated by reform or personal advantages, 
blends dubiously with aesthetic purpose. Art interprets; it cannot attempt 
prophecy, or motivate the social aspects of the world and still preserve its 
aesthetic integrity.” But this is just what Willard, Connie, Imogen, and 
Dorothea were coming to believe: that photography must bear witness and 
incite action. 


Roi Partridge, as the director of the Mills College Art Museum, invited 
John Paul Edwards to assemble an exhibition, “something like an enlarged 
F64 group,” to open in early 1934.** It would counteract the de Young’s 
huge, three-hundred-print Seventeenth Annual Salon of Pictorial 
Photography, on display at the same time. 

John Paul enlisted Willard and Ansel to serve with him on the selection 
committee. Of course the two young men took the lead, while John Paul, a 
hybrid—part purist while still part Pictorialist—added his paternal blessings 
from the wings. Boldly acting on Roi’s suggestion, they augmented the 
original seven members with Alma and Dorothea. 

For Ansel, it was one thing to single out Dorothea as one of the finest 
workers in the photo document, as he had done in Camera Craft, but 
something wholly else to accept her into Group f.64. Top-notch technique 
was central to both Edward’s and Ansel’s concept of photography as a fine 
art. Dorothea Lange did not place print quality anywhere near the top of her 
list.22 Clearly her work was purely photographic, fulfilling the most 
important Group f.64 commandment, but she added another of 
photography’s virtues—she used the camera’s ability to capture a 
consequential moment in time. The photographs of Edward and Ansel (and 
Willard at this point) were timeless. Encouraged by Willard, Ansel 
concluded that Dorothea’s new images were so strongly seen that their 
quality overpowered her less-than-perfect craft. He even came to find many 
of her photographs beautiful, since even when picturing people in 
desperation, they offered hope. Ansel decided that Dorothea Lange was a 
phenomenon. 

Clearly in an expansive mood, the group invited to show with them at 
Mills College five of the best contemporary photographers from the East 
Coast: Margaret Bourke-White, Louise Dahl-Wolfe, Ira Martin, Thurman 
Rotan, and Charles Sheeler, each a very successful commercial 
photographer who observed the unique properties of photography.” This 
exhibition would provide an opportunity to see if the photographers of 
Group 7.64 could hold their walls in the presence of such admired and 
established eastern workers. It is also further evidence of the relative 
equality of the sexes in photography and in the actions of Ansel and 
Willard, if not always their mouths and minds. 


Bourke-White, Martin, and Rotan, all known for their strongly graphic 
images of American industry and architecture, had attended the Clarence 
White School of Photography, as had Dorothea Lange. A cofounder with 
Stieglitz of the Photo-Secession, White had finally wearied of Stieglitz’s 
unrelenting authoritarianism and broken away. In 1914 he opened his New 
York school, affiliated with Columbia University, and it was soon the most 
respected institution in the country for photographic instruction. White 
offered Art Photography I and II through Columbia’s extension division, 
which was much less prestigious than if part of the university curriculum. 
An excellent teacher, White did not expect his students to mirror his style 
but encouraged them to express their individual visions. 

In 1916, together with Gertrude Kasebier and Alvin Langdon Coburn— 
two of Imogen’s mentors—White formed the Pictorial Photographers of 
America (PPA) to provide cohesive leadership for the thousands upon 
thousands of photographers, amateurs and professional, scattered across the 
country. Through local chapters, their own salons, and a journal, Platinum 
Print, the PPA served its members as the only consequential national 
organization in photography. 

Following White’s death in 1925, Ira Martin served as the president of 
the PPA from 1927 to 1937 and published a journal, Light and Shade, with 
Thurman Rotan as its editor. Martin and Rotan endeavored to move their 
Pictorialist members to the practice of “modern” (straight) photography. 
Their campaign had earned the respect of Willard and Ansel. Martin, Rotan, 
and Bourke-White brought with them extra validation by being represented 
by the Julien Levy Gallery. Rotan had shown at 683 Brockhurst, and both 
he and Bourke-White were known in the Bay Area from solo exhibitions at 
the de Young in 1933, as well as their frequently published work in popular 
magazines.” 

Photographs by Leading American Photographers appeared at Mills 
College February 11—28, 1934. In a positive sign that someone understood 
their message, a local art critic applied Group f.64’s own standards to their 
work: “The special field of the camera is shown beautifully in such prints as 
Alma Lavenson’s raindrops, Ansel Adams’ snow-laden trees, Dorothea 
Lange’s character studies. No painting could get the sparkling brilliance of 
those drops of water, or the pin-point accuracy of Adams’ wintry scenes, or 
the sociological content of these dozen snaps of humanity adrift.” Edward, 


Willard, Imogen, and Henry Swift also received positive comments. John 
Paul was faulted because he did not “keep his scene in the picture frame,” 
and Sonya was ignored. 


Figure 52. Peter Stackpole, Willard Van Dyke with View Camera, 1930s 


Of the easterners, only Charles Sheeler was generously praised as 
having “great significance in the development of photography.”“* Primarily 
a painter, Sheeler understood and respected the differences between the two 
mediums. Highly regarded for his precisionist paintings and photographs, 
Sheeler made his living as a photographer of art and architecture and also in 
fashion and portraiture for Condé Nast publications. 

The same critic found that one of Rotan’s prints “would be the joy of a 
painter,” while Martin was tarred with the same rebuke leveled at John 
Paul. Bourke-White, with Sheeler, the most famous of the easterners, was 
“the biggest disappointment to me in the show.’“ Definitely gloating, 
another writer concluded, “Perhaps we should not boast of home talent, but 
I suspect that the western photographers are the better.” While 
Photographs by Leading American Photographers provided fascinating 
evidence of the progress of Group f.64, it provoked little attention. 

Beneath all this activity for the cause, there were still the demands of 
daily life, so much tougher during the Great Depression. In January 1934, 
when Shell Oil insisted its employees work sixty hours a week, Willard 
tried to start a union, failed, and quit his job. Edward had not even one 
portrait sitting during the entire month of December 1933. Desperate for 
cash, he rounded up two hundred scratched and dinged prints that should 
have been destroyed and brought them to the Denny-Watrous Gallery for a 
special sale at $2 apiece. More than a hundred sold, and he was thrilled to 


pocket his share, $106.4 As the New Year began, his pride took another 
small beating when he answered the phone to find that the caller wanted to 
book appointments with Sonya. 

Flat broke and staring at the bleakness of winter ahead, Willard and 
Edward were rescued for a short time by the federal government. Artists are 
among the hardest hit in any economic depression. Some questioned 
whether American art would survive. The Public Works of Art Project 
(PWAP) was established in 1933 to employ artists to decorate public 
buildings, including murals for post office walls and a painting for the 
office of every member of Congress. Photographers, still not seen as 
artists, weren’t included, but when Merle Armitage was placed in charge of 
the Southern California region, he hired Edward and put in a good word for 
Willard to work in the north. Edward began on January 11, 1934, with a 
starting salary of $42.50 a week, the only steady money he’d earned in eons 
and the first time in his life he’d been paid to photograph whatever he liked. 
Despite the project mission, Armitage gave him complete freedom.” 

The still-unemployed Willard picked up Edward and drove to the 
Oceano sand dunes near Santa Barbara. With their big view cameras and 
tripods, they found immense pleasure in the rounded forms and striking 
patterns of rippling white sand. Edward felt as if this place had been created 
just for him. He framed the dunes without sky. Under the glancing light of 
dawn or near dusk, the dunes oscillated upon his ground glass, the sun’s 
rays skipping across the waves of sand, their troughs hidden in shadow. 
Texture, form, tone, and light: harmonious and revealing. 

As Ansel had hiked away from the piano to be a photographer of the 
Sierra, over the past year, since his trip to New Mexico, Edward had turned 
from his studio close-ups to what he called “open landscapes,” the earth 
seen from some distance. He loved the outdoors. Nude sunbathing was an 
important part of his health regime. Beyond the commercial portraits, his 
studio was now reserved for making the nudes that, in his estimation, were 
growing in importance.22 When Armitage called to warn him that their 
deception had been discovered and that he would need to photograph works 
of art in Los Angeles, Edward copied painting after painting. While it was 
surely a lowly task for such a great photographer, he put a positive spin on 
the situation, seeing it as an honest day’s work.™2 


Although the salary from PWAP had given Edward the financial boost 
he needed, when demand for portraits at his Carmel studio suddenly picked 
up, he resigned, installing his oldest son, Chandler, in his place. Armitage 
also employed Brett Weston, although not as a photographer but as a 
sculptor. 

The Northern California PWAP hired Willard “to make a pictorial 
record of the decoration of public buildings.”22 Making the best of his time 
with the project, Willard showed seventy of his photographs from PWAP at 
the de Young. 

From its founding, PWAP was very controversial. Other sectors of the 
unemployed demanded that the government provide jobs for them in their 
fields. That was not financially possible, so in May 1934 PWAP was 
canceled, although some projects continued for a few months, until they 
were completed. Its existence had been enough to get Edward Weston and 
Willard Van Dyke through a very tough patch. The government again 
offered jobs to unemployed artists in 1935 through 1943, under the Works 
Progress Administration’s Federal Art Project.~2 

As the Great Depression ground on, photographers relied on 
government programs to scrape by, forced to divide their time between 
projects that would pay the bills and their own creative work. Affiliation 
with Group 7.64 reassured them of their direct connection to 
uncompromising art. 


CHAPTER 11: DIVERGENCE 


The three months’ employment from PWAP gave Edward Weston a respite 
from financial worry as he returned to Carmel and his portrait studio. Now 
he began an intense exploration of the female nude, using a number of 
models. Rarely was a woman’s face visible; instead his lens focused on 
distinct body parts, capturing the bend of knees, the lift of breast, the 
vulnerability of bare feet. As he photographed model after model, he finally 
achieved a unique intimacy with one particular woman; and she was not 
Sonya. 

On the fifth anniversary of their relationship, April 17, 1934, Edward 
wrote a “Dear Sonya” letter. He could no longer go on living a lie, he told 
her, and then proceeded to tell one anyway. Women, he explained, not one 
woman, were Vital to him. There was no one special in his life, he reassured 
her; he simply needed to live alone. In truth, forty-eight-year-old Edward 
was besotted with nineteen-year-old Charis Wilson. He needed space to 
pursue this new romance.+ Edward assumed that Sonya would lash out in 
jealous hysterics. He warned her that she would have to move out, his 
assistant or no, if she stood in his way. But Sonya did not throw a tantrum; 
instead she told him that she understood.* But she didn’t. 

Edward had first met Charis earlier in the year, at the intermission of a 
concert in Carmel. After exchanging meaningful glances across the 
crowded foyer, they talked. She found his focused attention on her exciting, 
sparked with a sense of playfulness. When she realized that he was the 
famous photographer Edward Weston, she asked if she could view his 
work. He invited her to his studio on Sunday afternoon. The buzzer in the 
theater rang. Intermission was over. They returned to their respective seats.* 

Edward telephoned Charis and told her that he must leave for Los 
Angeles immediately to fulfill his PWAP government assignment. He 
would have preferred to wait until after their Sunday appointment, but since 
he did not drive, he had to take a ride when it was offered. He suggested 
that she should come to his studio anyway, in his absence. She did.4 


Edward Weston had already asked a great deal of Sonya Noskowiak, 
and now this. She showed Edward’s prints to Charis, who found herself 
profoundly moved by the rocks and cypresses and halved artichokes and 
tangles of kelp. Charis had grown up in Carmel and knew each beach 
intimately, and yet, she decided, she had been blind, never seeing what was 
really there. After showing her a number of nudes, Sonya asked Charis if 
she would model for Edward. Charis agreed. 


Figure 53. Edward Weston, Sonya, 1934 


After Edward returned from Los Angeles, their first session as artist and 
model went very well. Charis sensed a strong sexual charge between them, 
but neither made a move. He took her into his darkroom and developed the 
negatives so that she could see herself. While looking at them, she felt 
perfect for the first time in a tall girl’s life. Edward thought these to be the 
best nudes he had ever made. He asked her to model again. This time, 
photography became secondary. Edward was totally and hopelessly 
enthralled. Charis Wilson would be the love of his life. The date was April 
22, 1934. 

The difference between the nudes that Edward made of Sonya in 1934 
and those of Charis tell a profound and wordless story. Charis’s body was 
yielding, all curving softness, her skin flawlessly smooth. Light loved 
Charis. She glowed. In image after image, Edward reduced each 
composition to its simplest forms. Charis is seen as a very real woman, and 
she is beautiful. These are some of Edward’s greatest nudes; he thought so 


himself. Pictures of Sonya by Edward made at nearly the same time are 
perhaps honest, but unkind—jutting bones, stretch-marked breasts, her rib 
cage poking through her pale skin. And the skin is the biggest 
communicator of all. Sonya’s seemed to suck up light, its sallow hue 
apparent even in black and white.2 One might wonder why Edward kept 
trying to photograph Sonya. His images of her shown at the Ansel Adams 
Gallery in September 1933 had been just as uncomfortable to look at as 
these. 


Figure 54, Edward Weston, Charis, 1934 


Edward and Charis began sneaking around, coming together at odd 
hours. For the next year he kept Charis and Sonya completely apart. Sonya 
continued to cook and clean and help in the studio. When he was home, 
they still slept together. The tension level was rattling high. Whenever 
Sonya suspected that Edward was leaving to be with Charis, she’d doctor 
his food with huge amounts of raw garlic, but nothing lessened their 
appetite for each other.® 

Meanwhile, Imogen Cunningham’s movie star assignment for Vanity 
Fair was very successful. The magazine gave her creative control, an 
unusually supportive compliment to their trust in her abilities. She strove to 
capture character in her portraits, in contrast to the usual slick Hollywood 
glossies. Her New York editors invited her to come to discuss future work, 
which would also give her the opportunity to approach other magazines for 
jobs. Almost all the important advertising agencies and publishing houses 


offering the great majority of commercial and journalistic assignments were 
headquartered in New York City. The Bay Area was a desert by 
comparison.2 

Every time Imogen broached the subject of a trip with her husband, he 
grew furious. An only child, he had always resented any time her career 
took away from filling his basic needs for a housekeeper, cook, and mother. 
Around the dinner table Roi bragged to guests about how in tune he was 
with the creative needs of the artist. Apparently he did not see his wife as an 
artist.® 

Without a word to Roi, in April of 1934 Imogen boarded the train for 
New York City. She was greeted warmly at Vanity Fair, where she 
solidified her position as their go-to portrait photographer. They suggested 
that she branch out and hired her to photograph some of the country’s 
leading politicians. Imogen earned some immediate money when an 
advertising agency contracted her to photograph the president’s mother, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt.? 


Figure 55. Imogen Cunningham, Under the Queensboro Bridge, New York 
City, 1934 


New York also brought Imogen her first “stolen picture,” how she 
described her covert approach to the photo document. Creeping close to a 
man sleeping on the sidewalk beneath the Queensboro Bridge, she set up 
her 4-by-5-inch camera as quietly as she could. He was undisturbable— 
thoroughly passed out. This man was both improbable and a sure sign of the 


times: fully dressed in a two-piece dark suit, high-laced shoes, soles intact, 
the uppers still polished, and his head crowned by a matching fedora. 
Curled up like a baby, he hugged himself for warmth and maybe comfort. 
He had fallen far, and not so long ago.” 

On this trip, Imogen knew she must see Stieglitz. It was as a totally 
different person from the one she had been on her last visit to Stieglitz, 
twenty-four years earlier, that she crossed the threshold of An American 
Place in 1934. Then she had been timid; now she felt bold. With no one else 
in the gallery, she asked Stieglitz if she could photograph him. She was a bit 
surprised when he agreed. She continued to push her good luck. Although 
she had come with her own fully loaded 8-by-10-inch negative holders, she 
had not brought her camera. Could she use his? This didn’t seem to faze 
Stieglitz. He pointed her to a corner of his office, where his ancient camera 
stood on its tripod. Imogen adjusted the legs downward. Stieglitz was not a 
tall man, but she was a shorter woman. Since all the calibration markings on 
the lens for f.stops had long disappeared, he taught her how to adjust the 
aperture of his old Goertz Dagor lens to what she thought ended up at f.11. 
She remained undaunted, even though she had to ask him how to use the 
shutter’s bulb release, which she’d bet was older than she was. He liked the 
role of teacher, and he had her practice making an exposure over and over 
until he felt she had it right. She stayed calm, cool, and professional. 


Figure 56. Imogen Cunningham, Alfred Stieglitz at An American Place, 
1934 


Imogen suggested Stieglitz stand in front of O’Keeffe’s gorgeous Black 
Tris painting. He complied, casually leaning on one bent elbow against the 
wall at the painting’s right. Between his relaxed position and his cozy tweed 
vest peeking out from under his double-breasted suit jacket, Stieglitz looked 
almost friendly. But Imogen knew better. She made seven exposures, liking 
best the one in which he looked his typical self—ornery and dripping with 
disdain.“ When she sent a set of finished portraits to Stieglitz, he responded 
with a letter thanking her for her visit, as well as for the pictures, which he 
dismissed; in his experience, he wrote, all pictures of him looked good. 

Imogen had sent her husband a letter from Chicago on her trip east. She 
knew he would take her unannounced departure as a grievous social 
embarrassment. How could he present himself to the world as such a 
liberal, she wrote, when he denied freedom to his own wife?“ That was her 
only communication to him during the entire trip. Imogen received his 
answer when she proudly returned home in June with contracts from Vanity 
Fair and Esquire.“ During her absence Roi had obtained a divorce in Reno. 
He had moved out, and their home was now hers.*® He needed a cook and 
housekeeper, but it didn’t have to be her. In a year’s time he would remarry, 
and when that wife died, five years later, within twelve months he’d marry 
again. For Imogen Cunningham, Roi Partridge would be the only man in 
her life.“ 

During the same May of Imogen’s New York odyssey, there appears to 
have been another Group f.64 exhibition at the Los Angeles Museum. The 
Los Angeles Times announced, “From the north comes a photograph exhibit 
by the ‘F-64’ group which includes work by Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, 
Willard Van Dyke, Imogen Cunningham and others and is well worth 
serious study.”“8 No other articles or records of this show have been found, 
and no evidence remains in the museum’s archives. 

Dorothea Lange’s business card in 1934 read “Photographs of People” 
and bore a quote from Francis Bacon: “The contemplation of things as they 
are, without substitution or imposture, without error or confusion, is in itself 
a nobler thing than a whole harvest of invention.” She posted that single 
sentence on her darkroom wall as her personal credo.” 

Although she was more drawn to photographing the visual evidence of 
the Depression in the streets of San Francisco, Dorothea disciplined herself 
to continue her financially necessary portrait work. Like Connie Kanaga, 


she allotted prescribed amounts of time for her personal projects. She 
couldn’t afford more. Her goal was to complete her documentary self- 
assignments within a twenty-four-hour period, then return to her 
portraiture.~? 

Shipping was a core business of San Francisco. Loading and unloading 
freight had long proceeded under harsh conditions, the workers powerless 
against the might of the shipping companies. In the early years, when a ship 
sailed into port, a cry would go out, “Men along the shore!” offering jobs to 
offload cargo—hence the term longshoremen. When the longshoremen 
attempted to form their own union in the early 1920s, they were met with 
brute force, courtesy of the San Francisco Industrial Association, a 
consortium of maritime businesses. 

Dorothea photographed what she called the “Slave Market,” where men 
desperate for any job were hired as longshoremen. May Day 1934 passed 
peacefully, in the opinion of the conservative San Francisco Chronicle, 
with “an orderly parade of Communists to the City Hall and a few speeches 
of the usual brand.” Actually, the city seethed with huge labor protests. 
Dorothea’s goal was to “photograph this thing. I will come back and 
develop it. I will print it, and I will mount it and I will put it on the wall, all 
in twenty-four hours. I will do this to see if I can just grab a hunk of 
lightning that is going on and finish it.”** She moved almost invisibly 
through the events, her subjects “a meeting of the unemployed . . . sleepers 
in the city square, at transient shelters, breadlines, parades 
demonstrations.” 

A few days later, the workers again demanded their own independent 
union and the right to collective bargaining. Their requirements were 
rejected, and West Coast longshoremen went on strike.** When the police 
thwarted attempts to shut down the docks, the strikers marched on the 
industry-controlled Waterfront Employees Union armed with “sticks, large 
pieces of lumber, and rocks.” 

Soon after Dorothea’s making of the May Day pictures, and in the midst 
of the labor unrest, Willard presented her prints in exhibition at 683 
Brockhurst. It was her first solo show. At the time, the only press comment 
appeared in the Oakland Tribune, although it was listed in other papers. 
“Photographs by Dorothea Lange . . . are with the exception of three 
portraits . . . photo-records of the May Day demonstration in San Francisco. 


The exhibition will close June 8. Gallery hours are 3 to 5 o’clock daily 
including Sunday.”*2 The first exhibition quickly grew into her second, 
moving across the bay to San Francisco, where May Day Photographs by 
Dorothea Lange was hung at the Artists’ and Writers’ Union on Polk Street 
in mid- to late June, replacing a display of Willard’s work.“ He most likely 
was responsible for making her second show happen. 

Willard’s perspective on photography, influenced by Dorothea’s 
photographs, continued to shift with increasing speed. Unlike Edward and 
Ansel, Willard found evidence in Dorothea’s work that photography could 
and should be responsive to today’s world. He knew that words possessed 
their own power. While few saw Dorothea’s first two shows, Willard 
brought her work to the attention of a much larger audience with his 
perceptive Camera Craft article “The Photographs of Dorothea Lange: A 
Critical Analysis”: 


Dorothea Lange has turned to the people of the American Scene with 
the intention of making an adequate photographic record of them. These 
people are in the midst of great changes—contemporary problems are 
reflected on their faces, a tremendous drama is unfolding before them, 
and Dorothea Lange is photographing it through them . . . She feels that 
setting out with a preconceived idea of what she wants to photograph 
actually minimizes her chance for success. Her method is to eradicate 
from her mind before she starts, all ideas which she might hold 
regarding the situation—her mind like an unexposed film... 

What is she seeking—what is the essence of the human situation and 
through what elements or items does it reveal itself? The scene is a 
panorama, constantly shifting and rearranging. For her it is transformed 
into a pageant of humanity across the ground glass—the drama moves, 
the individuals stir and mill about, by what motivation she cares little. It 
may be hours before a climax arrives worthy of the decisive click of the 
shutter. Suddenly out of the chaos of disorganized movement, the 
ground glass becomes alive, not in the human sense alone, but in the 
sense that only a photographer can recognize—a scene, a negative, 
finally a print that is itself alive. And here is where the photographer 
becomes the creator, feeling all the thrills and all the responsibilities of 
the creative artist. A dozen questions of possible technical failure flash 


simultaneously through the mind and resolve themselves into: “Has the 
touch upon the shutter release killed something that was palpitating and 
real a moment ago, or has it preserved it for others to share and 
enjoy?” 


This piece discloses as much about Willard Van Dyke as it does about 
Dorothea Lange. He recognized that they both photographed what he called 
the American Scene. He had been presenting images of farm buildings and 
clapboard houses that looked abandoned, while her pictures spoke of the 
living. He now preferred her viewpoint. 

Willard selected five images by Dorothea to illustrate the article. The 
heads of two men, made anonymous by the shadows their caps cast upon 
their faces, are in front of a hand-painted sign, Feed Us! An impeccably 
uniformed chief of police, his badge glinting, holds his ground before a 
crowd of protesters bristling with placards. A destitute man hunkers low, his 
fedora-covered head sunken into the circle of his shoulders, his socks 
puddled about his ankles, set against the strong, rectangular graphics of 
concrete steps, sun-splashed wall, and deep shadows. An orator stands 
before an unseen crowd, his head thrown back against the sky, his mouth 
open in midsentence. Lastly there appeared White Angel Breadline. 

Paul Taylor, who had used pictures by Ansel in an article in Survey 
Graphic in 1931, stopped in to view Dorothea’s show at 683 Brockhurst, 
having just completed another story for that journal on the maritime strike. 
Impressed with the entire exhibition, he asked Willard for the 
photographer’s phone number and called Dorothea, requesting permission 
to illustrate his article with her image of the speaker exhorting the strikers, 
“Workers Unite!” For a reproduction fee of $15, she agreed.” 


Figure 57. Alma Lavenson, Consuelo Kanaga and Grafl ex Camera, 1930 


The longshoreman’s strike escalated. The Industrial Association brought 
in scabs to do the work. Tensions mounted, with thousands of angry strikers 
and the unemployed swarming San Francisco’s Embarcadero, held back by 
a long line of police. On June 19, for the first time in forty-five years, not 
one ship sailed into the city’s harbor.2 After days of violent skirmishes, on 
July 5, when five thousand strikers attempted to block the movement of 
goods, the police opened fire with bullets and tear gas. The streets ran red 
with blood. Two men were killed, thirty-two others shot, and hundreds 
badly injured. The scab-manned trucks kept cargo moving. 

“Bloody Thursday,” as it became known, was the precipitating event 
that swung public opinion to the longshoremen’s side and stiffened the 
strikers’ resolve. Fifteen thousand people took part in the mass funeral for 
the two dead strikers.** California’s governor called out the National Guard. 
In a brave show of solidarity, all unions joined in a general strike. Nothing 
moved in San Francisco unless by foot—no buses, streetcars, cable cars, 
automobiles, or ferries.=2 

Union organizers were accused of “fomenting strife along Pacific Coast 
ports, in conformity with a general Communistic plan to Sovietize first the 
seaports of America and then the entire United States.” Communists were 
certainly part of the union battle, but the leadership of the strike tried to 
distance themselves from the “Reds,” declaring, “No group in all America 
is more jealous of the rights of the people guaranteed by the American 


government, nor more concerned for the protection and perpetuation of 
America’s democratic and legal institutions than is the San Francisco labor 
movement.”2 

Suspected Communists were rounded up on July 18 in a violent and 
illegal citywide sweep.*. Goon squads threw a barrage of bricks to break 
windows, doors, walls, and then burst in, gloved fists swinging, battering 
anyone in their way with rocks and clubs. Leaving no doubt that the city’s 
mayor sided with the antiunionists, the police and National Guard gave 
support to the vigilantes. 

While Dorothea preferred to photograph the everyday face of the 
struggle, Consuelo Kanaga, unbelievably, walked into the front lines with a 
tripod and her 8-by-10 view camera. The raids had begun that morning. It 
must have been obvious to her that the office of the Communist newspaper 
the Western Worker would be on the hit list. In addition to book reviews of 
the latest Lenin biography and a column aptly titled, “Seeing Red,” its 
weekly issue was chock-full of stories on the strike as well as such helpful 
articles as “How to Make a Mimeograph from Common Materials—What 
to Do If Your Mimeograph Is Broken Up During a Strike.” 

When the mob busted down the door of the Western Worker that 
afternoon, she was ready, big view camera and heavy tripod in place. 
Relating what happened in a third-person narrative, Connie wrote, “She 
found herself in the midst of a riot. She saw policemen’s clubs swinging in 
circles, a giant longshoreman with a piece of fence felled three policemen. 
When she developed her film she had many double exposures, but two 
remarkable documents. One, of the circular motion of the police clubs, the 
other of three policemen stretched out on the ground.” 

If Connie’s photographs were reproduced in the Western Worker, it is 
impossible to tell. The few pictures published gave no credit to the 
photographer, and none match her description of the event. Her admitting to 
double exposures is the only indication of how frightening the incident must 
have been.” 

After four effective days, the general strike was called off, and both 
sides agreed to government arbitration. In October the strikers “won, in 
principle, each of [their] major demands,” and in the process built a strong 
International Longshore and Warehouse Union (ILWU) with ten thousand 
members. With the evidence of Dorothea’s and Connie’s photographs, the 


Lester Balog—led San Francisco branch of the Film and Photo League 
rallied its members to “seek subjects that are powerful and representative 
factors of the present struggle of social forces,” citing San Francisco’s 
waterfront as an example.” 

As Dorothea Lange’s photographs convinced Willard Van Dyke that his 
course must split from Edward Weston’s, witnessing this dangerous event 
further radicalized Connie Kanaga. “But for this experience,” she wrote, “I 
might still be doing quiet portraiture . . . I was rudely awakened to the 
social scene. It now seemed to me that the richest field for photography is 
history in the making, the rhythm and tragedy of the human struggle. Here 
are masterpieces to be made quite different from the posed photography.” 

Connie’s six-year-old marriage to an Irish journalist, Barry McCarthy, 
had grown grim as he sank into alcoholism. He borrowed money from her 
friends that he never repaid. When he disappeared, and she learned how in 
debt they were, she became deeply depressed, unable to photograph and 
unable to earn money. Late one night her nephew stopped by and ordered 
her to snap out of it. In a bit of convoluted unreasoning, he forced her to 
drink so much booze that she got sick. McCarthy’s poison would be her 
cure. When she woke up she felt cleansed. McCarthy was ancient history. 
She set to work and paid off their debts. Connie Kanaga knew that she must 
leave San Francisco to realize her future, which clearly pointed toward New 
York. 

Much of 1934 passed as the most wonderful dream to Edward. After he 
and Charis slept together for the first time on April 22, he knew he had 
found his longed-for love. Abruptly, he quit writing in his daybooks. For the 
rest of his life, he would make only two more daybook entries. The first, in 
December 1934, described how very happy, how overwhelmed, how at 
peace with himself he had become, all because of Charis. His last was 
written on April 22, 1944, to commemorate the tenth anniversary of their 
relationship. World War II, his marriage to Charis, his great professional 
successes during the past decade—nothing was important enough that he 
must write of it in his daybook, except to celebrate that Sunday in 1934 
when the earth moved for Edward.® Freed by his satiating, monogamous 
relationship with Charis, he believed he could now concentrate his creative 
energies on photography with an intensity he had never yet known. 


CHAPTER 12: REACHING OUT 


When Edward Weston and Ansel Adams walked into 683 Brockhurst in late 
June 1934, they could not have been prepared for the enormous number of 
prints waiting to be judged for the First Salon of Pure Photography: six 
hundred submitted from all over the country as well as from Canada, 
Belgium, and India.* With room to hang only sixty, they had to eliminate 
five hundred and forty, keeping only one in ten. Willard probably softened 
this daunting task with his usual enticements of spicy Mexican food from 
the little restaurant around the corner. Warm tortillas, refried beans, chile 
verde, enchiladas, and tacos would fuel their decision-making. 

From an objective perspective, they should congratulate themselves on 
the huge impact of Group 7.64. This salon had been all Willard’s idea, and 
here he had provided them with undeniable proof that an amazing number 
of photographers were joining them. They had planned the competition to 
encourage novice photographers. However, many of the submissions were 
from professionals, or at least people who had practiced photography for 
quite some time. While the three judges had moved away from the close-up 
and the still life, the photographers before them embraced this early Group 
f.64 fascination. Such subjects featured the pinpoint focus they believed to 
be the first requirement to be a purist. Most images were of subjects that 
closely mimicked those photographed by the judges, such as a Weston- 
esque cabbage leaf with lovely tonal values, an unsurprising picture of 
coiled rope, and a pile of old lumber that evidenced excellent depth of 
field.2 


Figure 58. Announcement for the First Salon of Pure Photography, 1934 


But there were a few very exciting pictures as well. The wrinkled soles 
of two entwined bare feet by William Abbenseth, who considered Connie 
Kanaga a teacher and major influence, was unique in perspective and 
subject matter, as was a portrait by E. Quigley, a young man’s head resting 
on his hand under natural light.* It is a given that both were sharply focused, 
with great depth of field and a full tonal range. 

The judges recognized some names. Luke Swank was an architectural 
photographer of national repute from the East, represented by Julien Levy.2 
The storefront in Swank’s Pittsburgh #12 was similar to one that Ansel had 
photographed eight months earlier, in an image he titled Americana, of a 
cigar store Indian guarding a newspaper stand. Even Ansel was now 
photographing in the city streets. He had set up his 8-by-10-inch view 
camera and tripod in downtown San Francisco on cable car—busy Powell 
Street. He had been traffic-stopping.® The three judges decided that Swank’s 
image held its own. Impressed, Willard wrote to offer a solo show for later 
in the summer.? 
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Figure 59. Ansel Adams in the Sierra Nevada, c. 1935, photographer 
unknown 


In the end, Edward, Willard, and Ansel selected fifty-seven photographs 
made by thirty-four people, a good number of women among them.2 Only 
nine photographers were from the Bay Area.2 It looked as if pure 
photography had swept across the nation, if not conquered the world. 

Camera Craft again opened its pages to them with John Paul Edward’s 
sympathetic article, “First Salon of Pure Photography.” He seemed most 
pleased with the fine craftsmanship of the prints but also praised the work 
as “vital and thoroughly in time with our age.”““ Just as he would evaluate a 
Pictorialist salon, John Paul named names, lavishing praise on as many of 
the photographers as he could with stock compliments, with an “appealing” 
here and an “exceptionally interesting” there, and of course a few 
“technically splendids” scattered about for good measure. “There is a very 
nice rendering of the water in M. K. Curtis’s ‘Frosted.’ ‘Bridge Cables’ and 
‘Plowshares’ by Dwight Kirsch are most interestingly seen.” 

Near the article’s conclusion, John Paul posed the obvious question: 
“What is the significance of pure photography?” He answered that pure 
photography was not new but a rebirth of the medium. Photographers had 
been led off track by their obsession with “a deluge of controlled processes, 
manual and chemical . . . to make our photographs look like something they 
are not.” He counseled his readers that the goal of pure photography was to 
realize “the inherent qualities that make it a graphic medium of dignity and 


worth.” The goal should be to create a print of “sheer aesthetic beauty.” 
While not a flashy writer, John Paul communicated coherently. His article 
justified his continued membership in Group /f.64 for reasons other than his 
photographs. 

During the same July when Connie Kanaga was dodging billy clubs, 
Ansel Adams was being physically and spiritually renewed once more on 
the Sierra Club Outing. This was his perfect gig: being paid $250 to lead the 
members along a path of his choosing. In 1934 his route brought them to his 
favorite place in the entire Sierra Nevada, the Lyell Fork of the Merced 
River.“ Ansel selected a campsite in an idyllic meadow beneath a silhouette 
of peaks, among them a singular knob, handsome enough but not close to 
the highest or grandest in the Sierra. Around the evening’s campfire an 
enthusiastic bunch that had just climbed the no-name 11,760-feet-tall 
mountain proclaimed that from this time forward it would be known as 
Mount Ansel Adams, not only for his great leadership of the Outing but 
also for his magnificent photographs. On July 13, a hearty party that 
included Ansel and Virginia climbed to the treacherous, crumbling, shale- 
capped pinnacle, no bigger than eight by ten feet across, for the well-meant, 
though not binding, dedication ceremony. 

Virginia Adams returned home pregnant, their second child conceived 
under the best conditions her husband could imagine. While she was 
nominated to continue serving on the Sierra Club board for a second term, 
so too was Ansel. Busy with their year-old son, Michael, and expecting 
their next, she campaigned for her husband. Ansel won and began his 
metamorphosis from nature lover to environmental activist His 
experience with the battle to establish photography as a respected art form 
was his boot camp. 

Edward, Willard, and Ansel were active in promoting their work to 
ensure their photographs were being displayed frequently in San Francisco. 
In August Pure Photography, an exhibition of works by Edward and 
Willard, opened at the Paul Elder Gallery. In business since 1897, the 
gallery was one of the oldest and most respected venues in the city, its 
slogan “The Best in Books and Art.” Elder had occasionally exhibited 
photographs since 1904. Prints by Arnold Genthe and William Dassonville 
were hung above cases displaying pottery, jewelry, metalwork, and other 


crafts.° This was not the best environment for the display of fine 


photographs, and it was worlds away from the presentation Stieglitz 
afforded prints at An American Place. But most photographers could not 
afford to be too picky, even Edward Weston. 

By now, Group f.64 had educated and convinced a number of reviewers 
who could be counted on to be supportive, a far cry from the situation in 
1932, only two years earlier. At the Elder Gallery, Willard exhibited more 
of his American Scenes, which one critic described with detailed care and 


respect as “stark structures of tumble-down California farms . . . The 
stillness, the lonely crumbling dignity . .. are discovered by [his] 
camera . . . His choice of static compositions and almost flat lighting 


conveys these qualities in frank photographic terms.”*° 


The same writer discussed Edward’s new figure studies, praising their 
delicate composition, and also judged his landscapes and portraits as 
especially fine. The article’s summation was authoritatively positive: 
“These men are discovering new shades of photographic meaning in every 
successive show. They are an object lesson. Instead of trying for dramatic 
effect by forcing their medium out of its proper field, they achieve 
extraordinary beauties through accepted limitation and restraint. Many 
painters could profit by their example.”™ 

Also in August, after a year of presenting almost everything but 
photography, the Adams-Danysh Galleries hosted the First Salon of Pure 
Photography, direct from its inaugural engagement at 683.72 Simultaneously, 
in a smaller room hung prints by Edward, Imogen, Willard, and Ansel. An 
art critic, amusingly butchering their name, commented that “F.69ers” hold 
in common “the most fundamental excellence of all: sincerity to their mode 
of expression, the camera.”*2 On September 1, 1934, Ansel finally and 
completely separated himself from the gallery, which now became the 
Joseph Danysh Galleries.” 


Figure 60. Willard Van Dyke, The Monolith Cement Works, c. 1933 


Ansel Adams’s service to photography was just beginning. His battle 
waged with words continued with the publication of Modern Photography, 
1934-1935, with his leadoff essay, “The New Photography.” In contrast to 
Pictorialist publications full of pale gray reproductions, this heavily 
illustrated hardcover volume contained handsome photogravures holding 
great tonal contrasts, with images by Ansel, Willard, and Edward, among a 
large international contingent. 

The Monolith Cement Works by Willard bore especially strong witness 
to the cause: a complex composition of a corrugated metal building, utility 
wires, a concrete tower, and three white smokestacks puffing away. Light 
and shadow revealed and concealed in a rhythmic progression across the 
picture surface, carrying all the hallmarks of pure photography. The caption 
read, “A photograph which combines a powerful design and breadth of 
effect with an excellent rendering of surface texture.” 

Ansel built his case for the “New Photography” on his understanding of 
the history of the medium. There had been so little written on the subject 
that it is a bit surprising that he knew as much as he did. In the beginning, 
according to Ansel, “photography was completely objective.” But then 
photography fell under the “sentimental” spell of Pictorialism: the Mauve 


years, he termed them. Finally photographers were freed by Alfred 
Stieglitz, whom Ansel hailed as “the Emancipator of the new art.” 

Addressing the central point of his essay, “What is the ‘New 
Photography’?” Ansel offered the usual pure photography laundry list, 
enriched by a few juicy additions, arguing impressively about why 
photographic composition is the opposite of that of painting. 


The painter . . . organized his subject to fit preconceived space or formal 
pattern; the photographer analyses his subject in its “geometric” 
structure and is obliged to define a space in which the subject will be 
suitably expressed. Painting is a synthetic process, photography an 
analytic process; a world of difference lies between them.” 


Ansel disputed Mortensen’s emphasis on the importance of “line” in 
photography, maintaining instead, 


It is edge that takes the place in photography of line in other graphic 
mediums. The edge must be clear and the delineation of the most minute 
detail must be attained in all sections of the picture . . . The lens is 
capable of producing image-detail on one or more focal-planes (with 
proper aperture) which is beyond the power of the eye to resolve.~ 


Ansel concluded his articulate essay with writing worthy of Edward 
Weston at his best in his Daybooks: 


Photography makes the moment enduring and eloquent . .. We may 
expect periods of great achievement and periods of decadence, but we 
are certain that the final test of any art-form is its ability to continue as 
an instrument of human expression through the cycles of human 
progress.*° 


As he had three years earlier in his Fortnightly articles, Ansel enlarged 
the thinking about photography: in criticism, history, and aesthetics. Ninety- 
five years after its birth in 1839, creative photography had yet to develop 
enough professional historians and critics. 


Accepting photography as its own inimitable art was becoming less rare. 
Lewis Mumford, an established and well-regarded writer and contributing 
editor to the New Republic who later became the art critic for the New 
Yorker, devoted a full chapter, “Photography as Means and Symbol,” to this 
subject in his 1934 book Technics and Civilization. Heavily influenced by 
Stieglitz, but sounding very Weston-like as well, Mumford affirmed, “The 
mission of photography is to clarify the object . . . To see as they are, as if 
for the first time, a boat load of immigrants, a tree in Madison Square Park, 
a woman’s breast, a cloud lowering over a black mountain—that requires 
patience and understanding.” 

Lewis Mumford and Ansel Adams were writing from the apex of 
photography’s pyramid—all well and good. But its base needed building: 
there were hundreds and thousands of young people to be instructed in the 
craft and art of photography. A little education and a lot of practice could 
propel many photographers to a much higher level and away from the mass 
media promotion of Pictorialism. But where were they going to get it? In 
San Francisco the only game in town was camera-club classes. The 
California School of Fine Arts did not recognize photography in its 
curriculum. When Clarence White died in 1925, the extension division of 
Columbia University no longer offered photography. Classes “to make 
pictorial photographers” were sponsored by the University of California 
extension division, with weekly lectures and Sunday field trips.~ 
Photography was not available within the university in the art department 
but, again, only in the second-class extension division. Mortensen’s own 
school in Laguna Beach thrived: the lowest circle in hell to Group f.64. 

For Group f.64, education in the ways of straight photography had to 
become a priority. And this would now mean not just seeing in the style of 
Adams’s landscapes and Weston’s nudes and sand dunes, but casting a 
much wider net to include a range of classes, from making a living with 
commercial work, as Imogen did; to documenting the common architecture 
of city and farm, as pioneered by Willard and Walker Evans; to bringing the 
unseen human condition into the light, like Dorothea and Connie. Indeed, as 
Edward had written years ago, in making a photograph, the subject matter 
isn’t the most important factor; rather it is the photographer’s reaction to the 
subject. 


CHAPTER 13: RELEVANCE 


In mid-September 1934, prints from all Group f.64 shows had been returned 
to Willard. He worried about the future. Just six weeks after the close of the 
First Salon of Pure Photography, the group seemed to him abandoned by its 
members: Imogen was busy with her career; Henry had done nothing new 
for quite some time; and Sonya seemed to be stuck in one gear, derivative 
of Edward. Willard wondered if they should forget about the group for a 
time, but, deciding that the better course was to pump fresh energy into 
their movement, he proposed new members to Ansel and Edward.* Ansel 
shot down each suggestion, admonishing that the standards must remain 
high. Bill Simpson, Luke Swank, and Ernest Knee were okay for guest 
spots, but not full membership, in Ansel’s opinion. Brett Weston and 
William Abbenseth, who had made a splash in the First Salon of Pure 
Photography, received no written comment, but this was at the time when 
Brett was dividing his creative attention between photography and 
sculpture.* 

Willard’s boundless enthusiasm seemed to fall on deaf, unresponsive 
ears. But he wouldn’t give up easily. Hoping for progress, he announced in 
Camera Craft the availability of a traveling Group f.64 exhibition of sixty 
prints by the principals of the Pure Photography movement, including 
current Group f.64 members Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, Willard Van 
Dyke, John Paul Edwards, Imogen Cunningham, Consuelo Kanaga, and a 
few unnamed others. Willard deftly dodged the bullet of precisely who was 
now in the group by describing these as being some, not all, of the total, 
although he took the opportunity to omit two of the original members 
whose work he felt was failing, Sonya and Henry. There is no sign that 
Willard received even one request for this exhibition. The 683 gallery 
remained open, even though after a year and a half it must have struck him 
as being wildly unsuccessful. Discouraged by this lackluster performance as 
well as Edward and Ansel’s negativity about his ideas to resuscitate Group 
f.64, Willard was losing heart. 


Willard would be an eternally restless spirit, never quite content with 
where he was, always searching for something better. This was a two-edged 
quality: to be always pushing forward is a wonderful attribute, but never to 
be fully content is a sad place to be. Willard began moving away from 
Edward in his photography. He now explored more deliberately the 
question that had nagged at him since he saw Dorothea’s new work: How 
could photography be used to help people? Paul Taylor stopped by 683 on 
occasion. He needed more pictures to illustrate his articles and reports. He 
had become convinced that his facts and figures would be much more 
effective, as well as easier to digest, with a strong visual component, and 
Taylor realized his own photographs were not very good. Willard agreed to 
help, since he now believed that photography must be socially responsible 
and directly relevant to the problems of the day. 

Paul Taylor was a driven man. During the past few years he had taken 
occasional leaves from UC Berkeley to work for the highly regarded 
University of Chicago’s Social Science Research Council (SSRC). His first 
project was assessing California’s Mexican migrant labor situation, using 
personal interviews and making his own photographs to record the 
situations and the people. No one had studied these migrant laborers before 
Taylor. He soon became known as the foremost expert on agricultural labor 
in the American West. Support from the government, at the state, local, and 
national levels, was intermittent, but his university appointment was always 
there.* 

In the autumn of 1934, Taylor’s new project for the SSRC, which 
received support money from the Rockefeller Foundation, was a study of 
the newly formed cooperatives and barter associations in California— 
people who rallied around the motto “Self-Help Beats Charity.”2 In Oakland 
he examined the Unemployed Exchange Association (UXA), where people 
worked to earn points that could be traded for services. With a federal grant, 
they bought an unsuccessful sawmill in the Sierra Nevada foothill town of 
Oroville, where they made shake shingles from the detritus left from years 
of lumbering.® Oroville had been a boomtown during the nineteenth-century 
gold rush, but when the gold ran out, so did prosperity. When a glut of 
cabbages was discovered rotting in the fields, cabbage being too cheap to be 
worth paying to harvest, the UXA added sauerkraut making to their 
cooperative.? Willard asked good friends he knew to be sympathetic to the 


project to join him—Imogen, Preston, Dorothea, and Mary Jeannette. On 
the weekend of September 29, 1934, they met Taylor in Oroville and 
photographed the mill and its workers.® 

Naturally, each staked out his or her own photographic turf. Imogen was 
easy to spot; she tightened her 4-by-5-inch view camera on its tripod and 
made close-ups of the great saw itself. Dorothea, on the other hand, felt 
uncomfortable from the start, sensing that as hard as these fine people 
worked, their efforts were “doomed.”? She found it difficult to look them in 
the face. Her best picture was of a lumberman leaning on his ax, with his 
back to her camera.*2 This was the only project that the two women, 
lifelong friends, ever worked on together. 

Unhappy with their exposures of building facades, Willard and Preston 
returned at a later date, equipped to make a film on the UXA. Willard had 
been moving in that direction. In October Willard’s unusual head shot of 
Preston—either yawning or hitting a high C—adorned the cover of Camera 
Craft.“ This image certainly implied motion. Willard had grown impatient 
not only with Group f.64 but also with the medium of still photography. He 
was coming to believe that movies might effect social change more rapidly. 
Winslow Carlton, a wealthy friend of his, convinced that the self-help 
cooperatives were important to America’s economic recovery, financed the 
rental of professional equipment and promised Willard the opportunity to 
screen his finished film in Washington, DC. Willard saw his future directly 
before him. Their silent film with subtitles had camerawork by Willard and 
a script by Preston. It proved to be an unimpressive first step. Willard did 
screen it in 1935 in Washington at the invitation of Nina Collier at the Soil 
Conservation Service, but the response to future work was no response at 
all.“ 

Paul Taylor quickly arranged for an exhibition of the Oroville 
photographs at UC Berkeley, supplemented by a few works from other 
photographers and etchers. H. L. Dungan, the reviewer for the Oakland 
Tribune, wrote a warmly supportive article: 


I doubt if any exhibition you have ever seen will arouse in you such 
emotions of kindly feelings toward humanity as this group of 

pictures ... They tell of the men and women out of jobs who are helping 
each other and helping themselves thereby—exchanging the results of 


the labor of others .. . Here is a picture of a log, foot on the log encased 
in a worn shoe, an ax biting into the log; there is a picture of a young 
woman standing looking down on the baby she holds in her arms, and 
over yonder is a truck loading, with a sign in back reading “No Work, 
No Eat.” That sign is the spirit of the cooperatives .. . It is an exhibition 
you should see. It will do you good emotionally. I suspect there is sound 
art in it also. 


Taylor had requested that the photographers sign their prints. He was 
surprised when they signed some but not others. He discovered that if the 
photographer considered her or his print simply a record, there was no 
signature, but if the image was deemed art, it would be signed. The 
aesthetic standards set by Group f.64 continued to guide them. 

Paul Taylor and Dorothea Lange met for the first time on this Oroville 
trip. They returned to the Bay Area with immense respect for each other’s 
work and a frisson of sexual attraction. Dorothea’s husband, Maynard 
Dixon, a chronic womanizer twenty years her senior, had begun to suffer 
from emphysema, the disease that would kill him. Taylor, wed to a bright 
dynamic woman who had come to believe in and practice open marriage, 
while he did not, was similarly discontented.” 

Failed farmers from the Great Plains, pummeled by drought, dust, and 
the Depression, streamed into the Golden State: 350,000 from 1930 to 
1934. Confounded about what to do with this flood of impoverished 
humanity, the state of California asked Taylor to be the field director of the 
newly created Division of Rural Rehabilitation to report on the problem and 
to recommend solutions. He assembled a small staff and one photographer, 
Dorothea Lange. His rationale: “Words cannot describe some of the 
conditions we saw.” She closed her portrait studio and embarked on her 
new career: photographing the dispossessed.*® 

When Paul and Dorothea began their documentation of the migrant 
labor camps in 1935, their work predated the best creative expressions 
about the Great Depression. To place their project in the context of the 
times, it would be four years before John Steinbeck’s iconic novel The 
Grapes of Wrath, about the fate of failed Oklahoma tenant farmers who 
move to California and become migratory workers, was published. Georgia 
native Erskine Caldwell, who wrote about poverty in the South, teamed 


with Margaret Bourke-White, who made the photographs for the 1937 book 
You Have Seen Their Faces. Unusual for the time, since they spotlighted 
both black and white Americans, the terrible economic conditions were 
nothing new in the South: “The South has always been shoved around like a 
country cousin. It buys mill-ends and wears hand-me-downs. It sits at 
second-table and is fed short-rations.”““ Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
appeared in 1941. Eloquently written by James Agee and movingly 
illustrated with photographs by Walker Evans, this story of Appalachian 
poor white farmers and their families is now a classic. Then, however, it 
had taken years to find a willing publisher, and Americans were by then 
looking to the future and impending war, not back at the Depression. 
Despite good reviews it sold poorly, soon ending up on the remainder pile.*8 


~~ 


Figure 61. Imogen Cunningham, Dorothea Lange and Paul Taylor, 1939 


But Paul and Dorothea were operating in the deep midst of the 
Depression. Paul’s reports to the House Committee on the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens arrived in Washington, where they elicited 
considerable attention.“ With captions effectively provided by her subjects 
—‘“Tf I could earn four dollars a week we could get along”—Dorothea’s 
photographs, paired with Taylor’s text, made the tragedy of these people 
real.“ Together they provided essential evidence that the government must 
build clean, safe camps for thousands of homeless migrants. Money 
became available for the first two of what would be a number of camps— 
although not enough for all—where the migrants could live safely and be 
assisted by the government. 

As the tide of the displaced swelled, so did the agencies that addressed 
their issues. On April 30, 1935, President Roosevelt announced the 


formation of the Resettlement Administration (RA), to be led by Rex 
Tugwell. The RA would be responsible for the welfare of the throngs of 
homeless across the country. The big plan, never achieved, was to resettle 
the rural refugees from the Dust Bowl states onto collective lands to farm, 
and to move urban poor into model towns. Tugwell hired a graduate student 
in economics from Columbia University, Roy Stryker, in the RA’s 
Department of Information. 

At first, Stryker brought on board only one photographer, Arthur 
Rothstein. The second was Dorothea Lange, and Paul Taylor was also 
employed by the RA to work out of the same office. Stryker became the 
director of all things photographic at the RA, and he turned that into a 
position of high impact. Before the end of 1935 Stryker counted five superb 
photographers on his staff. Walker Evans, Carl Mydans, and Ben Shahn 
joined Rothstein and Lange. Here was the core of what would become in 
1937 the legendary Farm Security Agency (FSA) photographers whose job 
was to show what the Great Depression looked like.“ These five were the 
founding parents of contemporary documentary photography. Years later, 
Tugwell explained, “We didn’t have any idea it was going to be an art form. 
No. We knew that these were awfully good photographers and that they 
were something more than just the kind of people that the newspapers 
would send out.” 

Following his old friend Roi Partridge’s lead from a year earlier, 
Maynard Dixon quietly left for Reno in October 1935 to obtain a quickie 
divorce. Paul Taylor’s wife did the same. Two months later Dorothea and 
Paul were married. In explanation, Paul simply said, “Attraction and 
accomplishment met.” Dorothea and Paul worked side by side for the rest 
of their lives to the same purpose: making the world a better place for the 
weakest and most downtrodden. 

With Dorothea’s third exhibition in December 1934, this time at a 
branch of the San Francisco Public Library, Ansel had become further 
convinced that many of her photographs were both art and photo document, 
a delicate and rare balance.*2 However, he fretted about Willard’s defection 
from still photography as Group f.64 knew it. He wrote Edward that Willard 
was becoming more a sociologist than a photographer.*® Edward, Ansel, and 
Willard each thought there must be a reason to release the shutter. They just 
disagreed about what that reason was. A photograph should serve no master 


except beauty, thought Ansel. According to him, “[Willard] was evaluating 
everyone on the basis of whether his work reflected the time in which he 
lived. I haven’t got any particular desire to reflect most of the aspects of my 
time. I wish I could paint that side of the mirror black.”4 

Both Edward and Ansel felt beleaguered, accused of taking pictures of 
boring old rocks while civilization spiraled out of control.“ For Ansel, a 
photograph of a rock had more meaning—not just as much, but more—than 
an unemployment line.~ In his opinion his pictures of rocks were socially 
significant. It is important to understand that Ansel believed to his very core 
that in times of trouble, such as the Great Depression, people need their 
souls to be fed by beauty. Creating beauty was a responsible social act to 
Ansel Adams. 

Ansel knew he would find a sympathetic ear in Edward, who reassured 
him that the value of a photographer is measured in the gifts of revelation 
he brings, allowing people to perceive the world in deeper, more sensitive 
ways. Edward admitted that those who used photography as a political tool 
did so because they were compelled to, but he agreed that this was not what 
either of them was good at. However, Edward mused that if he should 
chance upon a confrontation between the law and protesters, he just might 
have to set up his tripod and expose some film, although only if the 
situation triggered an aesthetic response, and his pictures must be totally 
objective, favoring neither side.” 

Still determined to exhibit together, Group f.64 winnowed itself to its 
four strongest members—Ansel, Edward, Imogen, and Willard—for two 
exhibitions at the Joseph Danysh Galleries, one for two months in 
September—October, and another in December 1934.4 The latter show 
seems to have highlighted the work of Ansel: “Most of the works are by 
Adams who exhibits a number of Yosemite winter scenes as well as the old 
barns and so on which photographers seem to love. It is a good show.”=4 

Unfortunately, nothing could stem the gallery’s financial hemorrhaging. 
Danysh admitted, “I took over the gallery to prove it could be run 
successfully. I proved to my satisfaction that it couldn’t be . . . For two 
weeks I’m going to disguise myself and hide. I need a rest.” With that, on 
January 27, 1935, he locked the door for the final time and walked away. 
It would be decades before San Francisco had another art gallery with such 
sustained sympathy for photography. 


There were occasional other opportunities to exhibit, but they required 
committed gallery owners, sometimes politically as well as economically. 
Although the Gelber-Lilienthal Book Shop’s possible exhibition of the 
Photo Commentors had been closed down the preceding May, in February 
the shop definitely sponsored a display of fifty prints described as, “a 
collection of prints depicting current events, local occurrences, and social 
disturbances—a kind of photo-journalism heightened in significance 
because of the exquisite photographic technic embodied in the work.” It 
certainly seemed like a continuation of the Photo Commentors.” 

Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Dorothea Lange, Willard Van 
Dyke, Consuelo Kanaga, Peter Stackpole, William Simpson, Albert 
Barrows, and George Oppen were the photographers.*° A writer for the San 
Francisco Examiner described the exhibition as “something entirely new.” 
He singled out the images of six as “the key to what is apparently a new 
movement in the photographic art”’—photo documents made by Dorothea, 
Connie, Willard, Barrows, Stackpole, and Simpson. Adams, Cunningham, 
and Oppen were credited with providing undescriptive “additional 
important prints.”=2 

Another critic, who six months earlier had committed the crime of 
calling them “F.69ers,” continued that blunder, but commended their 
aesthetics as compared to the display of Pictorialist photography that was 
currently at the de Young. This writer summed up recent photographic 
events quite neatly: 


In fact there has been quite a tempestuous little row going on in the 
pages of the photographic journals about it all. The “F.69ers” are dead 
set against any sort of faking and retouching. Their opponents scoff 
loudly at the purist pretensions of this group, and fake and enlarge, 
retouch and play tricks with the camera to their hearts’ content, 
mimicking the effects of painting, etching, and what not. William 
Mortensen stands as the leader of the camera tricksters, whereas Ansel 
Adams is probably the best known exponent of the “pure 
photography.”=2 


It is surprising to see Ansel as a participant in this socially conscious 
group; apparently he had decided that he could make photographs that, in 


his opinion, both satisfied his aesthetic standards and also reflected the 
times. Lester Balog seems to have been influential in this exhibition by the 
Photo Commentors.22 When questioned where the social significance was to 
be found in Ansel’s prints, Balog answered, “Was it of social significance? 
That’s all he ever took, so what could you do?” It is at this time that Ansel 
became more deeply involved in the leadership of the Sierra Club and the 
American environmental movement. He would soon use his own 
photographs to support these causes. 

While it had presented far fewer photography exhibitions since the 
departure of Lloyd Rollins, the de Young continued its seesaw tradition, 
countering the Pictorialist show with a presentation of Ansel’s Yosemite 
photographs during the month of April 1935. In just two and a half years 
since the first Group f.64 exhibition (when they barely received media 
mention), the most important local newspaper, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, provided a number of column inches and reproduced a 
photograph. “The fine art of photography has several distinguished 
representatives in San Francisco, and none more so than Ansel Adams.” 

Direct quotes from the artist constituted 90 percent of the article, in 
which Ansel outlined photography’s progression from its beginnings 
through the Pictorialist detour and then out into the full sunshine of straight 
photography.“ He concluded with an unusually humble statement: “If I’ve 
enjoyed something and conveyed that feeling to you in a photograph, I’ve 
done all that can be asked of an artist. If my picture means nothing to you, 
perhaps it will to the next comer. If it means nothing to anyone—well, then 
I try again.” 

Ansel had been in a furious crescendo of writing during the last half of 
1934. In January 1935 his article on winter photography appeared in 
Camera Craft, and not one word was devoted to Pure Photography versus 
Pictorialism.“ Instead, Ansel expounded upon how to meet the technical 
challenges of snow and its extreme brightness. 

But more important, Ansel had completed his first technical textbook, 
Making a Photograph, the guide beginners so desperately needed.® 
Between its two hard covers and in just ninety-six pages, he divulged the 
secrets of Group f.64. Welcoming his readers from the pulpit of authority, 
he wrote, “Pictorial photography is still popular, but the revival of interest 
in the purity of the medium . . . is now assuming precedence.” Ansel took 


the reader by the hand from darkroom design to a step-by-step explanation 
of how to expose and develop the negative, then print, mount, and finish 
it.* 

All the pictures in the amply illustrated book were by Ansel, save for 
Dorothea’s White Angel Breadline. There was now no doubt of the high 
esteem he held for her images. His personal inscription in her copy of the 
book thanked her for being such a fine person and for helping to “make this 
book human!”“2 All the photographs were handsomely reproduced, 
varnished to a high brilliance, cut out, and then individually glued in place. 
Unusually fine, they can be mistaken for original prints. 

None other than Edward Weston provided the book’s foreword, where 
finally he responds to the charges made by William Mortensen: 


Nature cannot be copied exactly even by means of a camera . . . for the 
original motivating impulse is to be realized, not a duplication of the 
documentary evidence seen with the eyes. Far from having unqualified 
realism as its definite goal, photography admits the possibility, if 
desired, of considerable departure from factual recording . . . In the last 
analysis, man himself is seen as the actual medium of expression. 
Guiding the camera, as well as the painter’s brush, there must be a 
directing intelligence—the creative force.” 


In both this cogent argument and in Ansel’s own introduction, the term 
straight photography is favored to describe their movement. Later in the 
text, listing what materials—negatives, papers, and chemicals—to use, 
Ansel wrote that his recommendations were based on concentrated 
experimentation, work, and experience “in the field of straight 
photography.” 

Group f.64 originally defined themselves in their manifesto as practicing 
“pure photography.” Although Ansel continued this use in his first Camera 
Craft article, admonishing that true photographic technique can be 
expressed only through “purely photographic methods,” the use of “pure” to 
describe their methods seems to have become uncomfortable to Edward and 
Ansel, who used it rarely and only under the duress of finding no better 
word.” Willard was the perpetuator, describing his style of working as 


“pure photography” in a 1934 exhibition statement, and of course with his 
creation of the Salon of Pure Photography that summer. 

Earlier, Edward had jokingly renounced Willard’s exhibition title. 
Although he agreed to be a judge, he cautioned Willard that he proudly 
practiced “impure” photography.** In his June 1934 Camera Craft article, 
Mortensen had dubbed them the “Purists,” smearing them as elitists at best, 
or smacking of the mounting momentum of Nazism in Germany at the 
extreme worst. Although not entirely expunged from Making a Photograph, 
“pure” photography faded away to be replaced by “straight.” 

Ansel advocated using modern methods to achieve the greatest image 
permanence, an idea that concerned few photographers at that time. He 
impressed upon his reader the necessity of submitting an exposed and 
developed print to a rigorous process to ensure stability. 

As to “Aesthetic Considerations,” Ansel counseled, “A photograph that 
is merely a superficial record of the subject fails as an aesthetic expression 
of that subject. The expression must be an emotional amplification, and this 
emotional amplification relates to point of view, organization, revelation of 
substance through textures, tonal relations, and the perfection of the 
technical expression of all these elements.”=* 

Ansel rushed off a copy of his book to Stieglitz, who hailed it as 
“intelligent” in a warm thank-you letter.22 (That was about as effusive as 
Stieglitz ever got.) Ansel was delighted that his book earned not only praise 
but also royalties, with a first check from his publishers of $315.20.°° 

Camera Craft’s book reviewer commended Making a Photograph: “Mr. 
Adams gives the important facts which must be understood and mastered if 
one wishes to produce good ‘straight’ photography . . . His emphasis on 
simplicity of methods and equipment, and on standardized procedure, is a 
virtue of the book.” 

When words are published, certain legitimacy is immediately conferred. 
Making a Photograph had that effect for Group f.64, even though the Group 
was not specifically mentioned. Instead, Ansel’s banner read “straight 
photography,” and only one illustration was described as the product of a 
lens set at f.64.72 

As a continued affirmation, John Paul Edwards published an overview, 
“Group f.64,” covering the group’s history and current status, in the March 
1935 issue of Camera Craft. Sounding like a true believer, he proclaimed, 


“The greatest aesthetic beauty, the fullest power of expression, the real 
worth of the medium lies in its pure form rather than in its superficial 
modifications.”“2 And as every gadget-happy photographer demanded, John 
Paul proceeded to list the kosher equipment for a purist: a view camera on a 
tripod plus a smaller Graflex for portraiture; either Panatomic or super- 
speed panchromatic films; and two filters, a K1 or K2, useful for 
minimizing atmospheric haze.© 

Seeking to be in compliance with understood Group f.64 limits, Ansel 
declared in his book that his Golden Gate Before the Bridge had been made 
with a K1 filter to reduce atmospheric haze.“ Only years later did he admit 
that it had been a K3, a much stronger yellow filter that intensified the sky 
from pale to warmly dark, giving the clouds strong tonal separation from 
the sky. Needless to say, he did not reproduce Monolith, the Face of Half 
Dome, since the deep-red-filtered sky skewed reality far beyond what he 
advised in Making a Photograph. 

Illustrating John Paul’s article, six photographs by six photographers 
provided the most effective argument for Group f.64: the visual argument. 
Imogen, Ansel, Edward, and Willard presented very recent work, quite 
different from what they had each been doing in 1932. Imogen’s portrait of 
the painter Marian Simpson framed the sitter’s head in profile, the planes of 
her face sharply carved by brilliant sunlight radiating from above. Ansel 
and Edward’s opposite styles of landscape were contrasted in their prints: 
Ansel’s craggy granite mountain surmounted by a towering, dramatic 
thundercloud, and Edward’s much quieter distant country scene of ranch 
buildings sprawled below a hillside textured with vines and topped by a 
blank sky. Willard’s Farm Buildings could almost have been a variant of 
Edward’s picture, with added emphasis on the cubist forms of the 
structures, and the sky completely cropped out. Neither John Paul nor 
Henry Swift had demonstrated any growth since 1932, as both were 
represented by pictures they had shown in the original de Young 
exhibition.& 

In corroboration of his essay, John Paul invited four members of Group 
f.64 to add their thoughts. Edward carefully spun his usual lovely web of 
straight photography. He could not be accused of inconstancy. His piece 
was an excerpt he had written a year earlier for a small pamphlet that was 
sold at museums for ten cents so that visitors might better understand 


photography. Declaring “Straight Photography” to be the one true way, he 
advised viewers to 


Figure 62. Imogen Cunningham, Self-Portrait, late 1920s 


look then, with a discriminating eye, at the photograph exposed to view 
on the museum wall. It should be sharply focused, clearly defined from 
edge to edge—from nearest object to most distant. It should have a 
smooth or gloss surface to better reveal the amazing textures and details 
to be found only in a photograph. Its values should be convincingly 
rendered; they should be clear-cut, subtle or brilliant—never veiled.“ 


In their commentaries, the three others staked out new boundaries. 
Ansel realized that Group f.64 was in danger of becoming the dreaded 
status quo—not a good space to inhabit in the art world. He cautioned, 


I consider the production of Group f.64 as definitely transitional in 
character... I think our next step should be the relation of this 
technique to a more thorough and inclusive aesthetic expression ... We 
have become an institution in the mind of the photographic public; a 
rather disturbing and radical institution—and our chief task at present 
will be to keep the prestige we have developed and at the same time 
expand in fresh and stimulating directions. 


And this is where Ansel believed Group f.64 shone. 


[We hold each other in such great respect] that diverse personal 
tendencies can be expressed through a similar approach to medium... 
Our ultimate objectives of expression are not identical by any means. 
The variety of approach, emotional and intellectual—of subject 
material, or tonal values, of style—which we evidence in our respective 
fields is proof sufficient that pure photography is not a métier of rigid 
and restricted rule. It can interpret with beauty and power the wide 
spectrum of emotional experience. 


Willard’s terse statement was just three sentences long: “I believe that 
art must be identified with contemporary life. I believe that photography 
can be a powerful instrument for the dissemination of ideas, social or 
personal. I believe that the photo-document is the most logical use of the 
medium.” Willard knew how he must proceed, and would do just that. 

Imogen also proclaimed her independent path. “Photography began for 
me with people and no matter what interest I have given plant life, I have 
never totally deserted the bigger significance in human life. As document or 
record of personality I feel that photography isn’t surpassed by any other 
graphic medium.” 

Group f.64 was evolving as each photographer spun off into individual 
orbits around the sun of straight photography. According to John Paul’s 
article, three new members had been added to the original seven: Dorothea 
Lange, William Simpson, and Peter Stackpole—about whom there will be 
more later. The lesser-known William Simpson had enjoyed a solo 
exhibition at 683 Brockhurst in early 1934. From the perspective of the art 
critic from the Oakland Tribune, “his pictures are mostly of tumbled down 
buildings and large and small boats along the waterfront, but whether of 
these or of airplanes or modern buildings he shows a keen appreciation of 
the balance of light and shadow.” It appears that he met the basic entrance 
requirements for Group f.64. 

Who was in and who was out may have been a matter more of 
individual perspective than concrete fact. In an unpublished article on 
Group f.64 written for Camera Craft in mid to late 1934, Ansel listed 
himself, Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, Imogen Cunningham, Henry 


Swift, and John Paul Edwards, omitting only one original member, Sonya 
Noskowiak, while adding Dorothea Lange and Consuelo Kanaga.% 

John Paul’s “Group f.64” article disgusted one photographer, probably 
representative of many, who wrote: “This kind of photography is more the 
work of an Artisan than an Artist.” Old Pictorialists did not fade away. 
There was no final solution short of a new generation. 

But what a living, breathing movement Group f.64 still was! They had 
grown beyond their initial reaction against Pictorialism, and past their 
original, rigid self-definition, to arrive at quite diverse possibilities of 
expression, as long as the inherent qualities of photography were observed. 
Group f.64 could be relevant to the social plight of humanity as well as the 
sustenance of the soul through beauty. 


CHAPTER 14: MOVING ON 


Edward longed for a quiet life, something he now found only when he shut 
himself in the darkroom. He needed the time and the peace to focus most of 
his thinking and energy on his art. And yet that seemed impossible. He had 
achieved a perfect marriage, he realized; the problem was, it took two 
“wives.” Sonya was his essential housekeeper and darkroom assistant, but 
Charis was vital as his sexy muse.* His passion for Charis was unlike any 
he had experienced before. He no longer wanted to hide their relationship. 
He decided that he must completely break things off with Sonya. The only 
way was to physically leave her, and that meant leaving Carmel as well. In 
June 1935 he packed up his gear and joined Brett in Santa Monica to 
operate a portrait studio together—the father behind the lens, the son 
making the prints. By summer’s end, Charis had joined the two men, and 
soon Neil and Cole piled in. Their small bungalow was so crowded that the 
two younger sons slept in the garage.2 Somehow Charis and Edward kept 
the romance alive. 

The age gap between himself and Charis troubled Edward, and with the 
boys living with them, it became even more obvious.* Edward was forty- 
nine; then came twenty-four-year-old Brett, twenty-one-year-old Charis, 
nineteen-year-old Neil, and Cole, still the baby at fifteen. Where Sonya had 
proved easily provoked by the boys, Charis could dish it out as well as they 
could, and she told even dirtier jokes. In public, Brett would make a show 
of running up to her and yelling, “Mummy!” and crushing her in a bear hug. 
As heads turned, Charis gamely responded, “Sonny!” followed by a very 
unmotherly kiss.2 Charis Wilson liked to push society’s proper-conduct 
buttons. 

Together Edward and Brett had a lot of mouths to feed, and portrait 
commissions were lagging. They announced the Edward Weston Print-of- 
the-Month-Club. Each month for the next year, Edward would send a print 
of his choosing for just five bucks—$60 in all. His normal price remained 
$15.2 Only eleven people subscribed, earning a total of $720 for the single 


year that it was offered.2 Since supporting his large family took precedence 
over his creative work, Edward made few memorable pictures during 1935.° 

But even in his absence, Edward continued sending letters of praise and 
support to Willard and Ansel. He always wrote as a peer to each of them, 
certainly a generous way for such an established master to relate to these 
much younger and less experienced men. His letters caused them to dig 
deeply within and search for intelligent replies worthy of his 
correspondence. 

Back in the East Bay, Willard continued to examine his future in 
photography. He’d been unable to find another job since he quit working at 
the gas station more than a year earlier, his employment with PWAP had not 
lasted long, and 683 cost more money than it earned. Willard felt crushed 
by the Depression, and photography was not paying his bills. His catalyst 
for change had been Dorothea and her photographs. He was shaken by her 
ability to balance scenes of futility with those of hope.2 She made him 
realize that something concrete must be done. By April of 1935, he could 
write that “every form of expression, literature, music, sculpture, has all 
turned from the doctrine of escape to a new existence rooted in life itself. 
Documentary photography led the way for all this. We see the promise of 
photography which combines the technic of Group f.64 with subject matter 
more vital than that usually chosen by members of that group.”*2 Willard 
clearly felt righteous in his decision to take the techniques he had learned 
from his mentor Weston and apply them to Dorothea’s message: his 
approach would be a more vital version of Group f.64’s. 

In making his decision to purposefully make art to help solve the great 
issues of the day, Willard concluded that still photographs reached only a 
small audience, while everyone around the world went to the movies. 
Wanting to inspire as many people as he could, he decided that his future 
lay in motion pictures, and, taking a further leap, not of the Hollywood 
style. He would make inspirational movies that would lead to a better life 
for the world’s workers. 

Willard’s movie theater of choice had been the Berkeley Film Center. 
He saw all the latest movies by the Russian filmmakers, including the great 
Sergei Eisenstein, who used montage (film editing) to manipulate the 
audience’s emotions. In Russia, film had helped lead the revolution; there 
were ten studios in full operation, producing important work, and more than 


thirty thousand movie theaters.“ Eisenstein’s 1925 film The Battleship 
Potemkin—the story of the rebellion of that ship’s crew against the czarist 
regime—was a masterpiece of propaganda, and its superb use of montage 
brought every audience to the side of the revolt. It is still shown in film 
schools everywhere. 


Figure 63. Willard Van Dyke, Sand Dunes, 1931, possibly Group f.64 
checklist #34 
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Figure 64. Brett Weston, Dune, Oceano, 1932 


Figure 65. Edward Weston, Sand Dunes, Oceano, 1936 


The January 5, 1935, issue of the Film and Photo League’s newsletter 
contained an article about contemporary Russian cinema and the Kino-Glaz 
(Film-Eye) group, who claimed to have originated “Documentary 
Cinematography.” In the process they had rejected the artifice of scripted 
theater and entered “the arena of life itself.” Their enthusiasm must have 
been both a proof and a prod to Willard.“ 

In May, Willard accompanied an old family friend on an all-expenses- 
paid six-week tour of Northern Europe, including Russia. His disheveled 
romantic life was obvious as three young women bade him good-bye at the 
train station: Mary Jeannette Edwards, Mary Barnett, and another whose 
name has been forgotten.“ Willard did not turn back to look at them but 
stared ahead to his future in the East. He hoped to study film with the 
greats, including Eisenstein and Alexander Dovzhenko, to learn directly 
from the masters as he had from Edward.» Also the trip gave Willard the 
opportunity to finally split with Mary Jeannette, following Edward’s 
example. He felt she had become his doormat, and only worked in 
photography to stay close to him. She was always around—at 683, at the 
Same parties, and attending the same exhibitions, and she had completed her 
sterling silver for her hope chest. His escape was the only way to 
completely end it.® 

The European trip must have been made without Edward’s blessing. Not 
only was Willard abandoning still photography, but also he seemed bent on 
embracing Communism. Although Edward was tolerant of his many friends 
who were socialists, both in Mexico and Carmel, he saw little hope in the 
common man. In fact, he believed that the common man hated art and 
artists and would destroy them if given the chance. Aligned with the Soviet 
Republic, the Mexican Syndicate of Painters and Sculptors declared that 
“art for art’s sake is an aesthetic fallacy.” Edward had constructed his life 
around the opposite commandment. Edward agreed with Ansel that there 
was no place for propaganda in art. But that had become Willard’s 
intention.“ 

Willard’s welcome in Russia was not the one he’d expected. Apparently 
all the Russian film people he was interested in meeting had left Moscow 
for the summer. He had been hopelessly naive in his expectations. He 


returned to the States, disenchanted with Soviet Russia and Communism. “I 
thought I was going to the promised land and found it very far from that... 
My politics were New Deal, I guess.” 

Arriving in New York City, he decided to stay. There was little for him 
in California, certainly no jobs—only the prospect of facing Mary 
Jeannette, who continued to run 683 single-handedly. In 1978, many years 
later, Willard explained his break from Edward this way: 


In finding my own way of looking at the world through the camera, I 
began to work with open landscape much more than Weston did. He 
worked with shells and rocks and sections of seeds and vegetables . . . I 
did the sand dunes in Death Valley. Two years later, Weston did sand 
dunes in Oceano .. . and they were wonderful. But he had gotten the 
idea of the sand dunes from my sand dunes. And he was perfectly 
willing to say that. I began to do Califomia farms, then he did farms. . . 
Well, he was a genius, and I began to feel a competition start, and I 
began to feel that I wanted to compete with him . . . I did not want to 
compete with Weston: he was my spiritual father, and. . . and yet to find 
him coming along and doing them, and doing them better.“ 


In despair, Willard had come to realize that no matter how hard he 
worked, he could never approach the level of his mentor in still 
photography. Willard needed to be the very best at something. 

New York welcomed Willard. He quickly found employment as an 
architectural and advertising photographer, employed by the likes of 
Harper’s Bazaar. He had discovered his perfect place, he decided, a rich 
community of fellow photographers and filmmakers. So many things were 
happening in New York, and Willard felt he was finally in the center, where 
everything happened. 

Ansel wrote to Stieglitz to expect a visit from his close friend Willard, 
assuring him that he was an excellent photographer well worth getting to 
know. Unfortunately, Stieglitz was at Lake George for the summer. When 
Willard finally did meet him that fall, his negative feelings about the old 
man only solidified: he was full not of wisdom, he thought, but of pompous 
hot air.~ 


The Film and Photo League was in the throes of change. The film 
people had formed two factions, arguing whether their primary goal should 
be art or propaganda, with little concern for composition and technique. The 
propaganda side became known for seat-of-the-pants hand-held footage. 
Some members who had fought for film as art, including Paul Strand and 
Ralph Steiner, resigned to form NY Kino (New York cinema). The choice of 
the name Kino directly reflected Kino-Glaz. Willard found an aesthetic and 
philosophical home at NYKino. He was determined to become the very best 
filmmaker. In 1936 the still photographers broke away from the remaining 
fractured filmmakers, and their organization became simply the Photo 
League. 

Like Willard, Strand had also journeyed to Russia to learn about film. 
Until 1943 he worked in both photography and film, eventually returning to 
concentrate solely on the still camera. Steiner had studied with Clarence 
White at Columbia University, but it was Strand who inspired Steiner, by 
demonstrating what heights photography could achieve. Steiner made his 
living, like most other still photographers, in advertising and magazines, but 
he now worked with the goal of affording his own creative work, and he too 
made a significant detour into filmmaking. 

Connie Kanaga had beat Willard to New York, where she photographed 
for the left-wing press. New Masses and the Daily Worker bought her San 
Francisco strike photographs and offered her new assignments. She joined 
the New York Film and Photo League and enrolled in the class 
Fundamentals of Marxism. 

Before Willard’s departure, 683 Brockhurst had provoked scant 
attention; after he left, it got none. Clearly he had been the essential force 
behind the gallery. There is no evidence of continued exhibitions except for 
a forlorn letter from Mary Jeannette to Edward Weston in August 1935, 
recognizing that it was time for her to close 683.4 She did. While she 
continued to hope that Willard would return to her, as each month passed, 
that illusion dimmed. The wonderful old barn at 683, whose rafters had 
resonated with so much photographic history, was soon tom down, to be 
supplanted by an unremarkable stucco cottage. Mary Jeannette could not 
bear to tell Willard; he was shocked when he found out, three years later.” 

That autumn, the two scorned women, Sonya Noskowiak and Mary 
Jeannette Edwards, moved to San Francisco and opened a photography 


studio together. Rent was cheap, just $15 a month, which included 
electricity telephone, and an elevator.“ Sonya buried herself in starting a 
new life. She joined Imogen, Dorothea, Mary Jeannette, and Alma in the 
San Francisco Society of Women’s Artists. Founded in 1887 as the Sketch 
Club, the society offered a place for women to show work in regular juried 
salons.*2 Sonya was soon nabbing prizes formerly given only to painters. 
The membership came overwhelmingly from the entrenched arts, but 
perhaps Sonya joined at the right time; finally photographers were 
acquiring some legitimacy. (Certainly Imogen’s photographs should have 
been acknowledged by then, if photography had been seriously considered.) 
“Third prize, $25—‘Toni,’ a photograph by Sonia [sic] Noskowiak, perhaps 
the best work of art in the exhibition: a woman’s face partly in shadow with 
well posed hand catching the highlights.” But no medals or ribbons could 
fill the chasm left by the loss of Edward Weston. 


Figure 66. Sonya Noskowiak, Peter Stackpole, 1930s 


On September 1, 1935, Ansel and Imogen took an important step. They 
opened a school, the Photography Forum, through San Francisco’s Art 
Students’ League, in the space of the former Adams-Danysh Galleries. 
(Perhaps Ansel still held the lease.) The faculty also included two young, 
dynamic photographers, Horace Bristol and Peter Stackpole. Their 
designated areas of expertise would be Adams, landscape; Cunningham, 
portraiture; Stackpole, the 35mm, or miniature, camera; and Bristol, 
advertising.” 

Twenty-two-year-old Peter Stackpole came with blue-ribbon credentials, 
as the son of a well-regarded San Francisco sculptor and protégé of Group 
f.64’s Willard and Imogen. In January of 1935 the new San Francisco 


Museum of Art (now the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art) had 
opened with Albert Bender on its board of directors, a good portent for 
photography. The very first photography exhibition was Stackpole’s 
35mm photographs of the building of the Oakland Bay Bridge. 

A working journalist while still in high school, Stackpole remembered 
the assignments on his first day at the Oakland Post-Inquirer as “a murder 
and suicide, a golden wedding, an old lady kissing a canary, and a prize 
fight.”24 His photographic experience was a world apart from the ivory 
towers of Adams and Weston. “Unlike any member of Group F64,” Peter 
declared, “I started photography with the Memo [extreme miniature] 
camera before graduation to the Leica.” 

In 1934 Peter decided that nature and landscape were better subjects for 
painters rather than for photographers: “Why couldn’t I use this instrument 
to better purpose by making its advantages over any other medium my own 
form of expression?” For Peter, an essential strength of photography was 
that the camera could be small, portable, and inconspicuous. Here was the 
next generation, defining himself by comparison to his elders. With the 
hubris of youth, he accused Edward and Ansel of using photography for a 
lesser purpose. Their sin: their cumbersome view cameras could not travel 
to unusual places, such as high up a bridge, and their subjects had to be still, 
Static. Peter’s small camera hung lightly about his neck, enabling him to 
snap his images quickly. Painters slowly composed and painted the scene 
before them; view camera photographers did the same, in many ways. Peter 
Stackpole provided solid validation for the 35mm camera. Edward might 
scoff at the tiny negative, but no tripod-bound view camera could take the 
pictures that Stackpole did, scrambling out on beams and shinnying up 
poles. 

Fascinated by the changing forms of the Oakland Bay Bridge as it was 
being built, Peter snuck repeatedly onto the site to photograph. When he 
was finally caught, his pictures were so impressive that he was given 
official permission to continue. Over time his priorities shifted from 
creating a vital visual record of the structure—its textures, patterns, and 
shape and the play of shadows on the water—to the belief that he must 
record the workers; as he commented, “Men are of greatest interest to 
me.”=4 


Marrying the concept of the photo document with Group f.64 dogma, 
Peter summed up his philosophy in a 1935 interview: “A photograph should 
have a definite comment to make. Photography records an age, or reveals a 
condition. Composition, texture, form and light are matters of great 
importance, of course, but they are secondary. They are necessary to fine 
photography, but without the human quality photography as a fine art can 
scarcely exist.” Years later, Peter claimed that he became a member of 
Group f.64 in 1934, and he would insist that this was so until his death. 

Great credit is due Ansel and Imogen for promoting such diversity of 
vision alongside their own. This openness promised frequent healthy blasts 
of fresh ideas and continued creativity for themselves and their students. Of 
course, Ansel had to stretch further than Imogen, who now stood halfway 
between the two positions of Adams/Weston’ versus Van 
Dyke/Cunningham/Kanaga/Lange/Stackpole. 

The other young upstart, Horace Bristol, arrived in San Francisco in 
1933. Although just twenty-five years old, he had lived for a time in 
Europe, where he picked up a Leica and never put it down. He found work 
as a freelance photographer for the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, where his 
mother was the women’s editor, and began building a career as a 
photojournalist. 

Unlike Ansel and Imogen, who were photographers for hire for the 
greater purpose of supporting their personal work, Horace believed he could 
find fulfillment within the jobs that paid his bills. While he respected the 
ways of Group f.64, and his technique was straight, his goal was not to 
make art but rather to tell stories about real people and events through a 
sequence of pictures.“ Horace’s studio, just a few doors down from the 
Photography Forum’s classroom, furnished the necessary teaching 
darkroom for the school. 

Horace had met Imogen at a party at the Adamses’. She liked his work 
and told him so, and also let him know where she felt he’d gone wrong. 
Horace admired Imogen. She was part of the world he aimed to join, on 
assignment for first-rate magazines. Horace assumed chauffeur duties for 
Imogen, and she offered him advice in her inimitable piss-and-vinegar 
fashion. He came to love her like family.=2 

The Photography Forum promised a stimulating education, “designed 
for the serious amateur and professional . . . conducted by four San 


Francisco artists of the camera, representing four widely divergent views on 
photography.” Over twelve weeks with four classes a week, each of the 
teachers would present their individual points of view on all the offered 
subjects—photographic approach, exposure and development, laboratory 
procedure, and applications of photography.” 

As a promotion, an exhibition of the teachers’ photographs, enriched by 
a selection of prints by their sympathetic friends, appeared in a nearby 
gallery.“ The San Francisco Chronicle’s critic wrote that the differences 
between the four—Ansel’s landscapes, Peter’s architectural bridge studies, 
Willard’s vernacular American houses, and Horace’s advertising images— 
made for a particularly interesting show. Dorothea, Imogen, Peter 
Sturtevant, and Mary Jeannette Edwards were acknowledged for offering an 
additional variety of imagery.“ 

For the Film und Foto exhibition in 1929, the three photographers 
Weston had chosen in addition to himself to represent the West Coast were 
Brett, Imogen, and Roger Sturtevant. Employed by the National Park 
Service to record the historic areas and buildings of California’s gold 
country, one hundred of Sturtevant’s prints had been shown at the de Young 
in 1934.~ A good friend of Connie Kanaga, Sturtevant had also worked for 
a time in the darkroom for Dorothea.“ Without him, White Angel Breadline 
would never have existed. When Dorothea returned from her day of 
shooting, she emptied her film magazine in the darkroom, developed the 
negatives, and gave the empty magazine to Sturtevant to reload. Perhaps 
because she was known to be less than absolutely careful, he opened it in 
the safety of the darkroom’s darkness, and lo and behold there was still one 
exposed sheet of film inside. He extracted and developed it. This was White 
Angel Breadline.® 

Also in September 1935, a display by Group f.64 photographers, 
embarrassingly mistitled Pictorial Photography, hung at the Paul Elder 
Gallery. The word Pictorial had been too long engraved in the popular 
conscience aS synonymous with art. One contemporary photographer 
explained, “A pictorialist is simply a photographer who is capable of 
producing work of artistic merit.”“8 Of course this writer was a capital P 
Pictorialist and an apologist for Mortensen. To add to the confusion, in one 
reviewer’s opinion, this was “an exhibition of ‘pictorial photography,’ 
meaning, we supposed, that there are not portraits.”“ Try as they might, 


Group f.64 could not shake photography free from that heinous word 
Pictorial. 

The list of photographers participating in this exhibition reflected a 
broad spectrum of photography—from document to landscape, from 
portrait to advertising—but Group f.64 precepts applied to all. While they 
had differences, their shared straight photographic values were a strong 
bond. Aligned with four of the original seven members (Edward, Ansel, 
Imogen, and Sonya) were Dorothea and Brett, whose photographs “of the 
sculpturesque forms of the Carmel dunes as carved by the wind strike a new 
and most fascinating note.” In fact, Brett was also sculpting the same dune 
forms at this time. He would photograph a dune, usually framing out the 
sky, visually abstracting it from its surroundings. That flat, two-dimensional 
print would then inspire his sculpture of the dune, re-creating it back into 
three dimensions.” 

Imogen’s Three Harps, a triple exposure, earned a “magnificent” from 
one reviewer.2 “The finest and most amusing advertising photos” were the 
work of Sturtevant, the token completely commercial photographer. 

“His lily is particularly fine, though we had previously hoped that all 
photographers would shortly become blind to lilies and eggs”: this 
described a print by Nacho Bravo, a student of Edward’s. Bravo most likely 
eamed his position by his standout work in the Salon of Pure Photography. 

Prints by the gallery director, Howard Putzel, were judged to be 
“interesting amateur work.” Putzel was a busy man, responsible for the 
exhibitions at the Paul Elder Gallery as well as his own Howard Putzel 
Gallery in Hollywood. Perhaps it was he who included architectural 
photographs by the Los Angeles—based Sherrill Schell, although it could 
have been a group decision, further broadening their coverage of 
photographic subjects. 

In summation, one critic judged it “as a whole, a superlative exhibition. 
It offers all—except portraits—that straight photography has to give.* The 
unwritten rules of association with the group had definitely become more 
flexible. 

There was one more show for some of them that year. Pictorial 
Photographs (Ansel and both Westons with Nacho Bravo, Sherrill Schell, 
Viktor von Pribosic, and Hy Hirsch) opened in December at the Stanley 
Rose Gallery in Hollywood for a two-month run. “Here is Adams, witty, 


ebullient . . . touched by the humor of a jumble of casts of Egyptian and 
Greek sculptural masterpieces crowded into a museum’s dusty basement. 
The very incongruity of their plight gives them a strange life.* Edward 
Weston is all seriousness—not heavy or humorless, but just too keyed to 
beauty of form to joke ... Brett Weston . . . is all for sculptural form, 
compact, deep-toned.”= Although it is too much of a stretch to call 
Pictorial Photographs a Group f.64 exhibition, it presented visual 
illustration of the changes that the two Westons and Ansel were individually 
undergoing in their work. 

Stimulated by Peter Stackpole, whose photographs he found to be 
“direct, clean and precise, and they had something alive and vital besides,” 
Ansel purchased a 35mm Contax and dove into the challenges of the 
miniature camera.22 With Willard, Dorothea, Connie, and Imogen shaking 
things up, Ansel had grown more receptive to new ideas. Rather 
uncharacteristically, he wrote, “Variety is the spice of life and of art as well. 
Not a superficial variety, but a deep, compelling change of view-point. The 
one thing that must not alter is the fundamental integrity of art 
expression.” 

Ansel attacked the project of learning how to best use the small camera 
in what he called an “orgy” of picture taking: a month in the Sierra with just 
his 35mm Contax and a 4-by-5-inch Graphic view camera. He published 
this project in Camera Craft in another rebuttal to William Mortensen, who 
had recently held forth through four issues with his instructions for the 
35mm camera.“ Photographing rocks, flowers, mountains, and skiers in 
action, Ansel decided that “the camera is for life and for people, the swift 
and intense moments of existence. These are perhaps the most precious 
revealments after all.”°? Unwilling to let the battle against Mortensen end, 
Ansel felt he must let it be known that the basic problem with Pictorialists 
was simply a matter of aesthetic discrimination: something they lacked, and 
he and his allies held in abundance. 

The biggest threat to the continued existence of Group f.64 was no 
longer Pictorialism, however, but the physical dispersement of its members. 
Willard was AWOL in New York, as was Connie. Edward had fled south to 
LA, and his departure removed the steady intellectual nourishment that only 
he could provide. Imogen, scrabbling to make a living, was traveling a good 
deal of the time. Sonya was heartbroken, Mary Jeannette bereft. Preston had 


been a bright, though brief, flash in the pan. Since Edward’s departure, 
Henry continued to photograph, but he did not exhibit his work.~ John 
Paul, who had railed against “arty” processes like bromoil just a few 
months earlier in his “Group f.64” article in Camera Craft, disqualified 
himself by his abject recidivism. A local paper carried this announcement 
on behalf of the East Bay Camera Club: “John Paul Edwards of Oakland, 
well known pictorialist, will demonstrate the art of making bromoils.”“ The 
members of Group 7.64 were moving on. Their existence depended not only 
on a shared perception of photography but on proximity in space and time 
as well. As the year 1936 opened, Ansel Adams was left holding the keys to 
their fragile kingdom. 


CHAPTER 15: A TIME TO SOAR 


The 1935 photography forum classes were a noble but hopeless cause. 
Imogen Cunningham found herself with only one “devoted disciple.”+ 
Although discouraged, she, Ansel, and Horace Bristol announced an 
expanded academic term, to begin on September 16, 1936. They amped up 
the faculty with Dorothea Lange, Roger Sturtevant, and Ben Glaha. The 
new teacher, Glaha, had had a solo show in early 1935 at the de Young of 
his photographs of Boulder Dam. As an official photographer for the federal 
government, his task had been to record this huge engineering marvel with 
painstaking accuracy, capturing its most impressive elements in his 
photographs. 

The 1936 Photography Forum offered quite a deal: eighteen weekly 
classes for $25, or the student could attend one session for a $3 fee. 
Enrollment would be limited to no more than fifteen, and the faculty would 
rotate week to week. “Each student will receive individual attention,” and 
“a wealth of information and encouragement” was promised. At the first 
meeting, the six faculty members presented their photographs and 
responded to a round table dialogue with their peers and students.2 

The teachers certainly were not doing this just for the money. Even if 
they had full enrollment, the gross income would have been $375. Minus 
overhead, whatever was left provided meager salaries split six ways, but in 
the continued morass of the Great Depression, something was better than 
nothing. This second year of the Forum would be its last. They all needed to 
work multiple jobs to come close to making ends meet, and Imogen had just 
lost her most reliable client, Vanity Fair, which had suddenly been taken 
over by its sister Condé Nast magazine Vogue. 

Those few students in 1936 would have had an incredible experience. 
Earlier that year, Dorothea had made Migrant Mother, and it had just been 
published for the first time as a full page in the September issue of Survey 
Graphic.2 This would become not only her most famous photograph but 
also would be considered by many as the most recognized photograph in 


the history of photography, or at least the history of the photo document. 
The story of its making would have enthralled the class. 


Ce ‘ 


Figure 67. Dorothea Lange, Migrant Mother, 1936 


Dorothea, now forty years old, had been on the road for a month for the 
Resettlement Administration (RA, soon to be the FSA), and was eager to 
get home to her husband, Paul, and children that very night. She drove fast 
along Highway 1. As she sped by a muddy lane near Nipomo in Central 
California, out of the corner of her eye she glimpsed a hand-painted sign: 
“Pea Pickers Camp.” It was pouring rain, and she had been dreaming a bit 
about sleeping in her own bed. She kept right on driving another twenty 
miles or so and then finally gave in to her gut feeling, U-turned in the 
middle of the highway, and headed back. 

It was as if a magnet powerfully pulled her to the soggy canvas tent 
where Florence Thompson, a migrant worker from Oklahoma, sat holding 
her baby while her two other children clung to her as if for their lives. A 
sudden cold spell had killed the peas. There was nothing to pick and no 
money to be earned. They were alone, hungry, and exhausted. Dorothea was 
regarded respectfully as the matriarch of the RA photographers; her boss, 


Roy Stryker, said that “her mother instincts would warm up anyone.”® She 
made six negatives without speaking. With each exposure, she walked a bit 
closer. Dorothea sensed that the woman knew that somehow these pictures 
might help her.? 

Dorothea and Paul agreed that their work must come first. That pact 
produced significant contributions to the welfare of those most devastated 
by the Depression, but it exacted a huge personal price. Dorothea had two 
young sons and Paul three small children; they held custody of all five. 
When their projects grew too demanding, they placed all the children into 
foster care, although the kids often came home to Berkeley on weekends. 
Some of the children never forgave them. But Dorothea and Paul felt they 
had no choice but to pursue together with all their time the intertwined trail 
of their romance and careers.® 

At the RA, Roy Stryker insisted that his photographers send all films to 
him in Washington, undeveloped. It was common practice in the magazine 
field to send a whole batch of films or prints for the editors to select from. 
Images would be placed in a meaningful order, cropped, and a layout 
designed—still the normal requirements for what is called “work for hire.” 

Ansel questioned how Dorothea could know what in heaven’s name she 
was doing if she couldn’t see her results? When he was in Washington, DC, 
in early 1936, Ansel met with Stryker and convinced him to allow Dorothea 
to develop her own film and make a few initial prints before sending them 
on. Thanks to Ansel, Dorothea became the one exception to Stryker’s rule. 
Ansel invited her to send him her exposed film to develop and to make 
proof prints, and she did.2 

Ansel was in Washington, DC, that January because his fellow Sierra 
Club board members had appointed him to testify in congressional hearings 
on behalf of designating the Kings Canyon River area in the southern Sierra 
Nevada a national park. For years, the protection of Kings Canyon had been 
a top priority of the club. Ansel proved perfect for this job. Armed with an 
array of photographs of that area, he dazzled the assembled senators and 
representatives. Not relying solely on his visual evidence, Ansel had spent 
days researching, and wrote a twelve-page paper to read out.*2 While he 
believed it to be wrong to make photographs motivated by anything other 
than the creation of art, if his images could benefit a cause, that was fine. 


Propitiously, this trip also allowed him to stop off in New York City, 
where he showed his latest work to a rarefied audience: Alfred Stieglitz, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, and their friend and Rockefeller heir David McAlIpin. 
Over the past three years, the correspondence between Stieglitz and Ansel 
had provided active intellectual challenges for the younger man that helped 
fuel his fierce exploration of photography. The honor of Stieglitz’s thought, 
time, and rare praise had been deeply affirming as well. Stieglitz saw his 
philosophy of photography continuing through Ansel. His last such 
discovery had been Paul Strand, over twenty years earlier, but those two 
men were no longer close. In many ways, Ansel Adams was Stieglitz’s 
future. After a few nervous days of waiting, Ansel was offered the world by 
Stieglitz: a solo show in the autumn at An American Place. For Ansel, this 
was proof that he was making the best photographs of his life. 

Ansel’s performance anxiety built on the train back to California. What 
forty-five pictures should he send? Stieglitz liked imagery that reflected a 
sense of mood and place. For him the natural world was relevant only in 
how it related to man; he scorned the West and its scale-breaking grandeur. 
Ansel believed he needed to select pictures that Stieglitz had already 
expressed a liking for, or ones in a similar style. 


Figure 68. Ansel Adams, Half Dome, Yosemite Valley, from 1936 An 
American Place exhibition, 1930s 


Every negative Ansel chose for the American Place exhibition had been 
taken during the previous five years. Four had been in the first Group f.64 
show, and most continued in that vein: close-ups of weathered wood, 


cemetery stones, rusted anchors, and five portraits.“ Ansel did not include 
even one of what would later be considered his masterpieces—no Monolith, 
no Golden Gate Before the Bridge, no Frozen Lake and Cliffs, and no Rose 
and Driftwood. Perhaps as many as ten of the forty-five total prints would 
be printed, exhibited, and reproduced in the future. The other thirty-five 
would rarely be seen again. Stieglitz was definitely steering Ansel, but not 
in what would turn out to be his ultimate direction. 

For the next eight months, Ansel earned a living from whatever 
commercial jobs were offered while also spending hundreds of hours in his 
darkroom, making the prints for Stieglitz. Ansel hired an assistant, Patsy 
English, who had been a model on some of his assignments for Yosemite 
Park and Curry Company. Patsy was eager to learn photography, and Ansel 
was an enthusiastic teacher.“ 

Between Making a Photograph and his many Camera Craft articles, 
Ansel was now recognized as not only an important photographer but also 
perhaps the greatest technician. When he shipped the exhibition prints off to 
New York on the eleventh of October, he was floating on cloud nine. He 
wrote Stieglitz that as he placed each negative in the enlarger, he summoned 
up the strong emotions that the subject and its place had evoked in him, and 
used those feelings to best express the negative in the finished print. He 
believed that these were the most exquisite prints he had ever made.“ 
Personally and privately, Ansel attributed their unmatched quality to Patsy 
English, his inspiration; she made him feel fully alive. He was in love.“ 

Ansel had married Virginia because it seemed like the right thing to do 
and the right time to do it. There had never been a grand passion on his part, 
but his parents hadn’t had that either. Patsy was so different from his wife. 
Patsy was spontaneous and bursting with energy. She was young, smart, 
very pretty, and curious about photography. With Patsy, he was happy. With 
Virginia, he was not. He decided that he must leave Virginia for Patsy 
English. 

If life for Ansel could get more complicated, it did. On October 14, his 
father-in-law, Harry Cassie Best, dropped dead of a heart attack while 
putting their second child, eighteen-month-old daughter Anne, to bed. 
Virginia Adams inherited the family studio and house, right in the middle of 
Ansel’s personal Eden: Yosemite National Park. If he broke up with his 
wife, there would be no Yosemite home. In early November he boarded the 


train to New York to see his exhibit, postponing the inevitable showdown 
with Virginia and Patsy. 

When Ansel crossed the threshold of An American Place, he stopped, 
transfixed by the sight of his photographs on those hallowed gray walls. 
While most were hung on a line, that practice was occasionally broken with 
a few prints grouped in twos or threes, and some double-hung, one above 
the other. He marveled at how Stieglitz’s placements caused one image to 
resonate with its neighbor, giving new and increased meaning to each.*® 

Correct lighting is crucial to the optimal viewing of photographs if the 
subtle nuances of tone and detail are to be seen. The minutiae of each print 
made clearly visible by rows of floodlights, their intensity moderated by 
reflectors, added to the natural light from the shade-covered windows. The 
total effect was magical and unworldly, as if one were standing in the center 
of a great cathedral. 

Showcased by Stieglitz as literally “The Next Coming,” Ansel Adams 
had arrived, as far as the establishment art world was concerned, in the 
process further validating Group f.64. The New York Times gave his show 
two positive mentions. Since it had been presented by Alfred Stieglitz, that 
would be “sufficient commentary on the caliber of the exhibition.”8 No 
higher compliment could be paid. 

The show was a financial success as well. At least nine prints sold, most 
at $30 each, triple Ansel’s normal price of $10. Stieglitz singled out one, 
The White Tombstone, as the most important image. That was purchased by 
David McAlpin—actually, Stieglitz told him he had to buy it—for an 
impressive $100.% Only Stieglitz, in the world of photography, had 
developed such an important clientele who would pay such high prices. 
And Stieglitz, contrary to so many other gallery owners, especially during 
the Great Depression, paid his artists. 

Back in California, a second Mills College show, Photographs by West 
Coast Photographers, opened on October 25, 1936. It had been two and a 
half years since the American Photographers exhibition at the same 
institution.“ West Coast Photographers was a large display by twenty-three 
photographers, with ten prints by each. Thirteen of the photographers came 
from Group f.64 or were closely related to the group. Six of the seven 
original Group f.64 members (only Edward declined to participate) were 


joined by Brett, Dorothea, Peter, Mary Jeannette, Roger Sturtevant, Horace 
Bristol, and Edward’s eldest son, Chandler. 

The name Group f.64, synonymous in the minds of the art/photography 
world with a monastic devotion to photographic purity thought to be the 
opposite of inclusive, had taken on a life of its own. While the new 
photographers associated with the Group shared common ground, the 
greater variety of their vision suggested the need for a new name. In late 
1936, “West Coast photographers” seemed to fill the bill. 

Ignored as usual by the San Francisco press, since it was an East Bay 
event, West Coast Photographers received one major review, in the 
Oakland Tribune. H. L. Dungan, the same critic who was responsible for all 
art and all music, had been writing about photography since 683 Brockhurst 
opened. He was getting the hang of it. He praised Imogen’s entries and 
chose a large reproduction of Three Harps to illustrate the article.** With a 
triple exposure, a golden, gleaming harp seems to move to the music under 
the harpist’s hands. Dungan took Ansel to task, singling out a picture of an 
old gravestone that he judged to probably be art but beneath his 
expectations. This was likely the same photograph that Stieglitz had judged 
Ansel’s finest. 

In Dungan’s opinion, Dorothea Lange “exhibits a group of powerful 
pictures showing the ‘social tendency’ [and] . . . Horace Bristol . . . has the 
good judgment to select his subjects and make art out of things that are real 
and common place.” While Dungan’s comments were not particularly 
trenchant, they at least came off rather positively. “Young Weston,” he 
wrote, “is following in the footsteps of his famous father, Edward Weston. 
He likes windblown sand and so on .. . Peter Stackpole—in his 
photographs we have some of the best of the Bay Bridge pictures.” 

Alma Lavenson had submitted prints from her project on the decaying 
remains of the California gold rush. Dungan picked his words carefully: 
“From California’s old and miserable architecture the artist is able to select 
bits that are art.” Henry Swift got brief acknowledgment for his “old doors 
and gables.” J. Vanderpant, who owned an art gallery in Vancouver where 
members of Group 7.64 had individually shown, merited only two words, 
“architectural forms.” 

Roger Sturtevant, like Horace Bristol, was perfectly content to remain 
within the commercial photography field. He believed that there was 


enough room in almost any assignment to both satisfy the client and express 
one’s creativity. In Dungan’s opinion, “This photographer takes his art in 
two ways—half the time he is full of robust humor and the other half 
running over with gentleness. We like him both ways.” Mills College had 
begun teaching photography. Its instructor certainly could not be left out. 
Dungan offered faint praise for Winston Weismann’s photographs of 
statues: “As works of art, they are good, but as household companions we 
vote ‘no.’”~4 

During the run of West Coast Photographers, the very first issue of Life 
Magazine appeared on newsstands, with its impressive cover picture of 
Montana’s massive new Fort Peck Dam by Margaret Bourke-White. Life 
was the crest of the rising tide of mass media still photography. Magazines 
and newspapers had long used drawings to illustrate articles, but now their 
pages were studded with black-and-whites. In a great boost for 
photography, from its debut Life hired full-time staff photographers and 
gave them picture credits, while their writers did not earn a byline. In 
addition to Bourke-White, the original members of this elite team were 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, Thomas McEvoy, and the recent Group /f.64 associate 
Peter Stackpole. Horace Bristol was added to the staff a year later. 

On his return from his triumphant exhibition at An American Place, 
Ansel’s future seemed assured. He had achieved the impossible: a West 
Coast photographer promoted by Alfred Stieglitz and shown at An 
American Place. Unable to enjoy his own success, he puzzled over what he 
could ever do to match that. Arriving home on December 10, he 
immediately took to his bed, a lifelong habit when he was overwhelmed. He 
felt sick in his soul, sick as deep down as he could feel.*2 He confessed to 
Virginia that he wanted a divorce so that he could be with Patsy. Virginia 
refused. They both became so emotionally distraught that they were 
hospitalized in separate rooms on different floors of the same facility. 
Paralyzed by indecision, Ansel was wracked with despair and desperate to 
avoid any further confrontations.“ His parents and close friends took his 
wife’s side. In the end, he did not have the strength to go against them. He 
agreed to remain in the marriage, asking Patsy to please still be a friend.“ 
Released from the hospital for Christmas, Ansel spiraled deeper into a 
depression he could not shake, compounded by a diagnosis of 
mononucleosis. He was sent back to the hospital for another two weeks.*2 


Patsy English rebounded in no time. In 1938 she married the 
photographer Nathan Farbman, soon another addition to Life’s staff. The 
Adamses did not fare as well. They remained bound together in an 
uncomfortable truce. Ansel primarily lived in their San Francisco house, 
while Virginia kept the hearth warm in Yosemite, where she owned and 
managed Best’s Studio. It was she who largely raised and supported their 
son and daughter, who grew up not fully trusting their often-distant father. 
As 1937 began, Ansel was plagued by nightmares of desolate, eternal 
emptiness. 

In complete contrast, Edward Weston’s life soared. Since he’d settled in 
Southern California with Charis, his vision had continued to deepen and 
expand. The Oceano sand dunes enticed him as had no other subject. Over a 
number of visits in 1935-37, he grew more and more enamored with the 
constantly changing and shifting dunes. Charis loved nothing more than 
taking off all her clothes and running through the warm sand to drop and 
nestle into its warm softness. Edward photographed her as she sprawled in 
various positions. His favorite of these nudes was also the most formally 
composed, with Charis comfortably lying on her stomach, her head 
pillowed by her folded arms and her legs gently splayed—a field of sand, a 
head of dark hair, and her long, sleek, pale-skinned body stretched across 
the picture, edge to edge.*+ 

Plenty of people had photographed dunes before, including Brett and 
Willard, but Edward attacked them as if he were the first. And over time he 
made forty-eight 8-by-10-inch exposures, an unusually large number when 
money was so tight, and evidence of how very seriously he approached this 
subject. No other definition of a dune, it seemed, could ever match his. 
Sometimes he framed out the sky and focused on the wind-created waves of 
sand that rippled across each dune to meet up with another surge of sand of 
contrasting textures. He also pulled back from such a close examination to 
capture a dune in its entirety, set against a narrow strip of sky. These images 
are astonishingly beautiful. 

In March, Edward was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, the first ever 
in photography, with a stipend of $2,000 to allow him a full year for his 
project “The Making of a Series of Photographs of the West.” He had 
intentionally written a vague description of what he hoped to accomplish, 
so that he would have complete artistic freedom to choose what to do, as 


long as it was in the American West. “My work-purpose,” he wrote, “my 
theme, can most nearly be stated as the recognition, recording, and 
presentation of the interdependence, the relativity of all things,—the 
universality of basic form . . . I have no desire to make a pictorial record of 
the ‘Western Scene;’ rather I want to photograph MY Western scene which 
may include the feather of a bird as well as the furrows of a plowed field.”# 
To its great credit, the Guggenheim Foundation recognized Edward as an 
artist who should be free to create and to use photography for no other 
purpose than art.*? Here was another important signal that photography was 
finally recognized as capable of being art, or more specifically, that Edward 
Weston’s type of photography—Group /.64—style photography—was seen 
to be art. 

Ansel had applied for a Guggenheim a couple of years earlier and been 
turned down, but this didn’t affect his happiness for Edward. He offered 
assistance of all kinds, begging Edward and Charis to come to Yosemite so 
that he could take them into the High Sierra, where they had never been. 
Most photographers would rather break a tripod leg than share their private 
treasure trove of subjects with another, but not Ansel or Edward. They were 
the best kind of friends to each other. 

Edward and Charis fretted about how they could live for one whole year 
on the Guggenheim money. Camping, Ansel told them, was the answer, 
providing them a list of the absolute essentials: a two-man tent, sleeping 
bags, a tarp, and a simple set of pans and dishes. When they asked about 
buying dehydrated vegetables, Ansel dismissed those as disgusting vittles. 
After years of personal experience, he believed a camping pantry must 
contain salt, sugar, bacon, flour, jelly beans, and whiskey.“2 While Ansel 
cooked up tasty dinners on the tailgate of his station wagon, Charis and 
Edward, keeping in character, preferred to live with extreme frugality in 
their used black Ford V-8 sedan, which they called Heimy. Their food boxes 
held tinned goods, crackers, honey, cheese, nut butters, and fruits.*2 

Deciding that trips of two to three weeks’ duration would be best so that 
Edward could return home to develop his negatives, they struck out for their 
first destination, Death Valley, on April 9, 1937. The crew changed on most 
every return trip home, with Cole replaced by Brett or Chandler or Neil as 
they roamed from the deserts to the mountains, up the coast, and down into 
the Southwest. 


Life magazine continued as the new champion of photographers, 
announcing Edward’s Guggenheim in a two-page article: “One of the 
world’s finest camera technicians, Photographer Weston is the founder of 
famed Group f:64, so called because they like to use the smallest aperture 
on the shutter. They thus achieve an intense realism, with great depth and 
brilliant definition of detail.”“8 Read by millions of people, Life bestowed 
international recognition on Group f.64. 

The Life article miffed Willard Van Dyke, who believed that he, not 
Edward, should get the credit for starting Group f.64. Even though he loved 
Edward, Willard felt he must set the record straight, so he “helped” a friend 
write a correcting letter that was published in Life in May, along with two 
pictures by Willard, as well as a portrait of him with his view camera. 
Willard wrote to Edward, admitting that he was the author, not the signer, 
his friend and photographer Martin Harris.** Under the title, “Pictures to the 
Editor,” ran this copy: 


Sirs: The statement that Edward Weston founded “Group F.64” is 
erroneous and the name “Group F.64” was chosen not for the reason 
LIFE states. In 1933 Lloyd Rollins was director of the De Young 
Museum and the Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco. 
Rollins was interested in photography and gave it a place in his 
museums. Because of the interest engendered, a group of California 
photographers found that they had similar aims and worked in a similar 
way. Roughly, this was to render the tonal gradations and the textural 
surfaces of their subject material in as realistic a way as possible. About 
this time, Willard Van Dyke, a one-time pupil of Edward Weston, 
opened a gallery in Oakland. Among the exhibitions was a large 
percentage of photography. Photographers who attended these and 
Rollins’ shows, decided to hold a group showing. Van Dyke was 
responsible for the organization of the group, and for the name Group 
F.64, which was chosen not because its members were fond of using that 
stop, but because they found that smaller stops gave the greater depth of 
focus necessary to the clarity of their work. 


Whether from conceit or bad memory, Willard had written an inaccurate 
history, but since it was published in Life, it had to be the truth—or so its 


readers assumed. Actually, as we know, 683 Brockhurst opened five months 
after the original Group f.64 exhibition at the de Young. At Group f.64’s 
genesis, in October 1932, 683 Brockhurst was still a clubhouse for 
photography, a common meeting ground where these photographers came 
together. 

In New York, Willard had become a man of many hats. In addition to his 
freelance still-photography work, he was hired as a cameraman on The 
River, a movie about the Mississippi River Valley and its history of land 
misuse and flooding.“ Rather than churn out dozens of boring information 
films on behalf of the Department of Agriculture, its secretary, Henry 
Wallace, channeled all funds into the making of one important movie a 
year: something that people would actually watch and learn from. The first 
production was The Plow That Broke the Plains, and the man behind it was 
a young West Virginian, Pare Lorentz. Following that success, Lorentz was 
appointed the co-coordinator of the newly created US Film Service, 
responsible for all government films. The project that Willard cut his 
cinematic teeth on, The River, was declared in 1937 to be “one of the finest 
films ever made” by the New York Times.“ 

For Willard there were three types of movies: Hollywood-made films, 
whose chief purpose was to entertain; educational films, which aimed to 
teach; and his kind of filmmaking, documentary films, which were intended 
to change the world for the better’ That had been his lofty career goal 
when he arrived in New York in 1935, and it continued to be his catalyst. 

In a surprising decision, Willard agreed to be a judge in the Pictorial 
Photographers of America’s Fourth International Salon in New York, which 
would be presented at the Museum of Natural History, not a museum of art. 
Back in 1934, in a letter published in Camera Craft, he had challenged the 
Pictorialists to include a section of pure photography, as long as it was 
clearly “segregated and labeled.”“ The PPA finally took him up on his 
offer, “after much searching of soul,” admitting that “pictorialists and 
purists do not like each other . . . So we’ve up and put them in different 
classes with different judges, on opposite sides of the room, where their 
respective devotees can ignore each other in peace.”® 

Various categories were nothing new to Pictorial salons but this time, in 
addition to Pictorial, Advertising and Publicity, Architectural, Press, 
Scientific, Natural History, Mechanical Science, and Medical Science, the 


PPA salon recognized “Basic or Modern Photography.” The definition for 
that category: “Any use or school of photography by an _ individual 
following his own dictates as opposed to the tradition of painting or other 
medium. Some of the schools coming under this Section are known as ‘F- 
64,’ ‘Pure,’ ‘Basic,’ ‘documentary,’ ‘candid camera,’ etc. The jury for this 
Section is Anton Bruehl, Willard Van Dyke, and Ira Martin.” 

Perhaps with prompting from Willard, Edward sent one print, Rock and 
Shell Arrangement, which one critic branded both “Surrealist” and 
“ghoulish.” Still a member of the PPA, Alma Lavenson submitted Wagon 
Wheel, a quintessential old-style f.64 picture of weatherworn wood. John 
Paul Edwards entered four prints, “of the extreme F64 type with 
tremendous emphasis on pattern and texture.” Although he had not given up 
bromoil printing, in this salon he stood with the straight photographers.” 

Even though the Photo League urged its members to enter in the Basic 
or Modern Photography category, there were far, far fewer submissions than 
in Pictorial Photography.“ There simply were not enough “basic and 
modern” photographers interested in participating in the nineteenth-century 
tradition of salons. The experiment was rarely repeated. The PPA continued 
on its own, distinctly different and sentimental track. 

One thing that the PPA could not be accused of was sexism. Women had 
long been well represented in the organization and its salons. Appointed to 
the PPA’s national executive committee in 1936, Imogen—still active after 
all these years—was placed in the very heart of the beast, where she might 
accelerate its members’ shift to straight photography. Undoubtedly she had 
encouraged her friend Willard to judge this salon.»* Their efforts were not 
for nothing. Each year PPA exhibitions looked more and more like straight 
photography, even under the descriptive umbrella of “Pictorial.” The one 
exception continued to be William Mortensen, whose strong influence on a 
sizable number of amateur photographers could still be seen in their largely 
miserable attempts to copy the master of manipulation. But even Mortensen 
could not save Pictorialism. Photo Art Monthly, a journal founded in 1933 
by the former editor of Camera Craft, Sigismund Blumann and “Dedicated 
to Those Who Love the Beautiful in Photographic Art and Craft,” ceased 
publication in 1940, and the august Camera Craft succumbed in 1942 from 
lack of interest. 


Today, the Pictorial Photographers of America’s only remaining chapter 
is in their home base, New York City. The antiquated term Pictorial cannot 
have helped their cause. Another national group, the Photographic Society 
of America, would eventually become the largest photographic 
organization, its mission “to promote and enhance the art and science of 
photography in all its phases.” 

Imogen Cunningham had been working with view cameras for nearly 
forty years, but their size posed a problem in her new mission, to 
photograph real life. Always a woman of today’s world, she switched from 
her awkward and heavy 8-by-10-inch camera to a Zeiss Super Ikonta B, a 
great combination of a small camera with a relatively large film size. Zeiss 
was and is known for the superlative quality of its lenses. Like the 35mm 
camera that was gaining in availability and popularity, the Ikonta B used 
roll film, allowing twelve exposures to be made simply by winding the film 
to the next frame. But the Ikonta B produced a negative that measured 2 1/4 
inches square, much larger and so capable of greater and better enlargement 
than the very small 35 mm negative. And the Ikonta B folded flat to become 
easily portable. Ads for it proclaimed, “Forget the Camera—get the 
picture!”2* Imogen may have bought the Ikonta B from Ansel, who 
promoted and sold them through Best’s Studio in Yosemite. 

Now in her mid-fifties, Imogen searched diligently for commissions to 
earn a living. Since the end of Vanity Fair and with the Depression’s 
continuation, her struggle had grown harder. She photographed for Standard 
Oil, Weyerhaeuser lumber, and Boulder Dam. She constantly submitted 
photographs to magazines, and her prints could be seen in U.S. Camera, 
Home and Garden, Fortune, Life, and Sunset.~ But despite all her hustling, 
she barely scraped by. As the 1930s waned, a certain bitterness was added 
to her normal acidity. She described herself as looking like Eleanor 
Roosevelt, or perhaps her even uglier mutant.22 And the woman who had 
been such a generous teacher of her young Group f.64 compatriots now 
sourly complained, “There is too much photographing in the world.” 

Most of the Group f.64 photographers persevered through the 
Depression, never giving up photography, continually seeking to create 
strong and authentic work. But across the oceans, world events threatened 
to overwhelm everything. In 1935 the persecution of the Jews escalated in 


Germany; in 1936 the Spanish Civil War began; and in 1937 Japan invaded 
China, and Hitler and Mussolini were on the march. 


CHAPTER 16: WE ARE NOT ALONE 


There was now no denying that Group f.64’s message had been heard and 
heeded. But new voices were needed if the chorus were to continue to grow. 
Just then a tenderfoot champion appeared on the eastern horizon: Beaumont 
Newhall. 

Soon after New Year’s 1937, Ansel—still reeling from his split with 
Patsy English, as well as suffering from mononucleosis—received a request 
from MoMA to send six photographs to New York for its first blockbuster 
photography exhibition. The letter from Beaumont Newhall, the show’s 
curator, confirmed that photography had earned significant recognition at 
one of the nation’s premier art institutions.* 

Appointed as the museum librarian in November 1935 by MoMA’s 
director, Alfred H. Barr Jr., Beaumont had come to be regarded as the 
museum’s resident photography expert. While a promising young 
academician at Harvard, he had unexpectedly failed his doctoral orals, 
baffled by the question “What artist worked for two royal houses?” He 
really didn’t care. The serious study of the history of photography 
completely absorbed him. His professors, he thought, considered his 
interest in photography beyond the boundaries of valid art-historical 
concern. 

Beaumont attributed a great deal of his enthusiasm for photography to 
Ansel’s 1934 essay “The New Photography” and his 1935 book, Making a 
Photograph. Their combined impact upon him had been “staggering.” 
Ansel, Beaumont discovered, was that rare, intellectual artist who was 
curious about the history and the aesthetics of his own medium.2 

In May 1936 Barr announced that the next “Big Top” show would be 
photography, one that would fill all four floors of the museum, just as the 
recent exhibitions Vincent van Gogh and Cubism and Abstract Art had. He 
offered Beaumont the position of exhibition curator and a budget of $5,000. 
Without hesitation, Beaumont proposed a retrospective of the history of 
photography under the title Photography 1839-1937. Barr agreed, and 


Beaumont Newhall, not quite twenty-eight years old, was instantly thrust 
into the center of the photography world.* The moment he was back in his 
office, he wired his girlfriend, Nancy Parker. They could now afford to get 
married.2 


Figure 69. Edward Weston, Beaumont Newhall, 1940 


A blue-ribbon oversight committee for the exhibition was to be formed. 
Beaumont first rushed to speak to Stieglitz, whose immediate reaction was 
a series of no’s. No, he would not serve on the committee. No, neither the 
exhibition nor its catalog could be dedicated to him. And no, he would not 
lend any of his photographs.® Stieglitz’s hostility to MoMA had not 
dimmed. He had already bet his chips on New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum, to whose Department of Prints he had donated hundreds of 
photographs, including many of his portraits of O’ Keeffe. 

No doubt Stieglitz was deeply offended that this callow youth from the 
museum had been chosen to define the medium’s first ninety-eight years. 
Stieglitz predicted the exhibition would mirror the museum’s European 
bias, at the expense of American photographers. Stieglitz would be right. 
Beaumont’s first priority was a trip to Europe. Not until seven months into 
the project did he turn his focus to Americans. In the end, of the seventy- 
seven photographers included in the “Contemporary Photography” portion 
of MoMA’s show, only twenty-seven were from the United States, and of 
those, twenty-three were easterners. The western four were all Group 
f.64ers: Ansel, Imogen, Edward, and Brett.® 

Nothing like Photography 1839-1937—with a staggering 841 items, as 
well as nearly fifty movies screened—had ever been seen in America.2 
(While the Stieglitz-led International Exhibition of Pictorial Photography of 


1910 at Buffalo’s Albright Art Gallery had been nearly as large, the vast 
majority of pictures had been contemporary work, few historical, which 
was also the case in Lincoln Kirstein’s Photography 1930 show at the 
Harvard Coop.) After a march through the medium’s young history, defined 
in 347 prints and displays (Ansel loaned his Timothy O’Sullivan album, 
with the prints of the American western frontier that had so impressed 
Willard and Preston in 1932), came black-and-white “Contemporary 
Photography.”“2 Six of Edward’s powerful prints of sand dunes from 1936 
were displayed as a sequence. Brett’s photographs came from the past two 
years: Cactus, Clouds, Four Stalks, and Wet Emery Powder on Glass. Three 
prints represented Imogen: Two Callas, made before 1929; Amaryllis, from 
1932; and Portrait of Helene Mayer, 1935. 

Since Ansel was quite ill at this time, he decided to go primarily with 
prints that were already in New York.“ Three were loaned from one private 
collection, images that had appeared in the first Group f.64 exhibition in 
1932: Golden Gate Before the Bridge, Pine Cone and Eucalyptus Leaves, 
and Boards and Thistles. Beaumont requested three of Ansel’s recent 35mm 
pictures. Stieglitz reluctantly released two that had been unsold at Ansel’s 
American Place exhibition, and Ansel sent 1936’s Miners: The Evening 
Shift from California.“ 


Figure 70. Ansel Adams, Boards and Thistles, 1932, Group f.64 checklist 
#63 


What a contrast between Ansel’s earlier photographs of nature and this 
latest work! It seemed to reflect a photographer focused on the human 
condition. Family Portrait of 1935 pictured four older people, seated in 
individual chairs, each apparently unconnected to the next and looking 
outside the picture frame at different unknown things. There is a coolness, 
an isolation from each other as well as from the photographer. When asked, 
each of the subjects did not like how he or she looked in the picture but 
thought the others looked true to themselves.¥ 

In 1936 Ansel made a candid picture of the head of a Mexican woman, 
her worn, deeply lined face peering out from a heavy sweater safety-pinned 
at the neck and a dark cloche of a hat hiding her hair. Her gaze is also 
askance; she seems to say, “Please leave me alone.” 

While no one but Ansel Adams could have made the Golden Gate 
Before the Bridge, that could not be said of his images of people. Too often 
they’re more a testament to the sitter’s discomfort than a manifestation of 
personality. Both of these portraits had appeared in Ansel’s 1936 American 
Place exhibitions. 

In his zeal to reveal the medium’s broad scope, Beaumont made a 
decision that would become the burdensome blueprint for history-of- 
photography exhibitions for years. He structured his exhibition in separate 
divisions, nearly identical to those used in the Pictorial Photographers of 
America’s Fourth International Salon, the very same competition that Van 
Dyke had judged, which was on view in New York at the same time as 
Photography 1839-1937. Beaumont’s format also harkened back to that of 
Lincoln Kirstein’s 1930 International Photography exhibition at Harvard, 
where Beaumont had been a student and surely must have viewed the show 
once if not many times. 

While Beaumont did not include Pictorialist photography, save a few 
historical nineteenth-century pieces, he did take up precious art museum 
wall space with great numbers of prints that were less than fine art. The 
press photography section displayed the dirigible Hindenburg, a knockout 
punch at a prizefight, an oil truck explosion, and a dramatic football 
touchdown. These hung in the same exhibition as The Steerage by Stieglitz 


(on loan from someone other than the photographer), who could have seen 
this juxtaposition only as an abomination.“ Scientific photography held 
forth for eighty-one prints, from photomicrographic to astronomical, and 
even images made by X-rays, infrared rays, and enigmatic Grenz rays.” 
And there was more: aerial, stroboscopic, and meteorological photography. 
Sure, a few individual images might be judged to be art, but the emphasis 
would be on the word “few.” Some visitors and critics left shaking their 
heads. As the New York Sun reported, “They say that if you are lost at sea, 
you should swim with the tide. I suppose I shall have to swim with the 
modern museum and give up paintings—at least temporarily—until this 
second edition of the dark ages has passed and we shall have been blessed 
with another Renaissance.”*® 

A few years later, museum director Barr explained it this way: “These 
functions of photography would scarcely come within the province of an art 
museum were it not that the camera in extending and refining man’s 
comparatively feeble vision for purely scientific purposes has sometimes 
produced images of such extraordinary beauty that the artist photographer 
may well envy them and learn from them.”™ 

The decision to include photographs solely because they could express 
or capture something that no other medium could compromised art 
photography exhibitions for decades to come. At the level of fine art, 
photography is not simply what the lens sees, made permanent on paper. 
Edward Weston could have told them as much. So could Imogen 
Cunningham. So could Ansel Adams. However, while the MoMA show 
was far from perfect, Beaumont Newhall clearly demonstrated potential. 
Both Ansel and Edward would make a project of him. 

From its opening on Saint Patrick’s Day 1937, Photography 1839-1937 
was a great success with the public, who made it clear that photography had 
become a very popular art form. Right from its entrance, Beaumont made it 
fun. A room-size box camera, Measuring some ten feet square and eight feet 
high, beckoned visitors inside its darkened interior. One wall had been fitted 
with a lens that projected onto a large, framed ground glass the upside down 
and backward image of the receptionist at the museum’s information desk. 
This phenomenon, known since Renaissance times as a camera obscura, 
demonstrated very simply how a camera forms a lens-based image.2 A 
reviewer from the New York Times reported, “After that you emerged. . . 


prepared for whatever the exhibition might unfold.”“ Without one word, 
Beaumont had cleverly captured his audience. 

However, there were issues. Willard Van Dyke judged the installation of 
the Westons’ prints to be deplorable—poorly hung and badly displayed. 
Their pictures lined the walls in double rows without glass, just plastic film 
for protection, and the room was claustrophobically small. Only Paul Strand 
had been smart enough to deliver his prints already framed. Everyone else 
had been at the mercy of the museum, where there was still much to learn 
about how best to exhibit the photographic print.” 

After viewing the traveling version of Photography 1839-1937 that 
came to San Francisco, Ansel was inspired to write “The Expanding 
Photographic Universe: A New Conception of Photography as a Form of 
Expression,” his chapter in the book Miniature Camera Work. Clearly 
reenergized, he enthusiastically exclaimed, “Photography is the most 
potent, direct and stimulating medium of expression of our day .. . 
Revelation, persuasion, stimulation—all are possible with the little black 
box and the mathematically figured piece of glass.” 

While Ansel, Imogen, Edward, and Brett powered ahead in photography 
in 1937, other members and associates of Group f.64 changed course. 
Preston Holder was now married, an archaeologist in Georgia, and planning 
to enter the University of Chicago for advanced studies in archaeology. Still 
active in camera club circles and salons, John Paul Edwards was thought 
enough of an authority to lecture on the history of photography at the San 
Francisco Art Museum.~ And then there was Mary Jeannette Edwards. 
While Willard was off on a road trip with Peter Stackpole to photograph the 
American South for Life, news came of her wedding in July to Norman 
Donant, Willard’s best friend since high school, and a photographer to 
boot.“ The newlyweds set up a professional photography business together. 
That same month, Stackpole married as well. 

Willard made plans to join his example of the perfect unmarried couple, 
Edward and Charis, on a Guggenheim-sponsored sojourn through Northern 
California. First they had to return from Yosemite, where Ansel had enticed 
them. He had guaranteed spectacular scenery, and he had delivered. He had 
also promised that there would be no mosquitoes at their high-altitude 
campsite. Charis begged to differ. As clouds of mosquitoes swarmed about 
them, Ansel instructed that once they swatted them all, there would be no 


more. He was wrong. Next he promised that the smoke from a roaring 
campfire would banish the pesky insects. Wrong again. Charis wrote, “Oh, 
how those varmints hated smoke! Just had to call all their uncles and 
cousins to come play in it, too.” 

Although the mosquitoes never relented for the entire trip, Edward 
found the mountains inspiring. Both men worked independently, going off 
each morning with cameras, tripods, and fresh eyes. Edward learned how 
difficult it was to load his 8-by-10-inch film holders in the required safety 
of a light-tight film-changing bag. In an act of great friendship, Ansel 
loaded both of their holders each night while his companions protected him 
as best they could from those formidable mosquitoes. Evenings ended with 
Ansel’s convivial hot toddies. Edward reciprocated by cooking dinner one 
night, a stew described as “succulent” by the devoted Charis. Its contents, 
four tin cans—one each of beef stew, corned beef hash, tomatoes, and peas. 

After a week, they returned to the Adamses’ home in Yosemite Valley 
and a roast chicken dinner cooked by Virginia. Suddenly the pale, stricken 
face of Ansel’s assistant, Imogen’s son Ron Partridge, appeared at the 
window, screaming “Fire!” Everyone ran outside to see the roof of Ansel’s 
new darkroom aflame. One daring soul scrambled up to the roof, pulling a 
fire hose that was blasted into the burning interior. Someone else sprayed a 
fire extinguisher. 

Ansel and Edward locked eyes. Ansel yelled a_ single word, 
“Negatives!” and began grabbing boxes of them. Some of the paper 
envelopes that protected each negative were already smoldering, edges 
charred. Armload after armload was gently deposited into the water-filled 
bathtub. Steam rose from years of work as Ansel carefully assessed the 
damage.*2 Five thousand negatives were destroyed that night, but very 
luckily, most were his commercial work and his early soft-focus plates. 
Thank goodness for the quick actions of his friends. The fire singed the top 
edge of Monolith’s glass plate. Ansel had to crop out that part of the 
negative in all future prints, making them just slightly different from those 
made prefire.~ 

Edward and Charis returned to Los Angeles just long enough to process 
his films, and then it was back on the road for one week with Willard. Their 
travels reminded Willard of the wonderful times that he and Edward had 
shared a few years earlier. They camped on beaches and under redwoods. 


They photographed fences and rocks and stumps, and yet more stumps.”2 As 
Edward persisted, Willard decided enough was enough. For four and a half 
hours Edward focused on a particular bunch of stumps. For the same four 
and a half hours Willard lay in the sun, thinking about how far apart they 
had grown. He found it discouraging that his mentor was still wrapped up in 
the pursuit of form and texture. It struck Willard that beneath his dark cloth 
Edward hid from the world’s problems, out of touch and a bit sad. 

Back in New York, Willard’s budding career in film grew more serious. 
He and Ralph Steiner were hired to produce a major documentary film for 
the 1939 New York World’s Fair. Steiner had more experience. His own 
1929 film, H2O, had attracted notice, and he and Paul Strand had been the 
cameramen on The Plow That Broke the Plains in 1935.2 But Willard’s 
work on The River was well regarded as well. Together they formed a new 
company, American Documentary Films Inc. Well financed by their 
producers, the American Institute of Planners, they began work on The 
City. 

Willard’s girlfriend, Mary Gray Barnett, had moved to New York in 
1936. She furthered her studies in the theater and became a high school 
drama teacher. The plays she directed drew excellent notices and 
sophisticated audiences. The couple moved in together. When Willard 
became convinced that they should start a family, and with a reliable 
income from The City, they married on January 2, 1938, the tenth wedding 
anniversary of Ansel and Virginia Adams. 

Willard also began working for the national monthly Scribner’s 
Magazine. With Life readership growing at great speed, Scribner’s decided 
to follow their example by expanding their use of photography. Each issue 
would contain an article, “Life in the U.S. . . . Photographic,” illustrated 
with “eight beautifully printed photographs of real merit, each one 
occupying a full page, size 9 x 12 inches.” Throughout 1937, in every issue 
Scribner’s had included a fine reproduction of a painting by an important 
American artist such as Winslow Homer, Edward Hopper, or Millard 
Sheets, printed on heavyweight, textured stock. It was an expensive 
undertaking, much more so than “Life in the U.S... . Photographic,” where 
the images had to make do with the normal semi-glossy magazine stock. 
But still, Scribner’s affirmation that photography was worthy of hanging on 
your wall, as well as co-opting pages that had formerly held paintings, was 


a triumph for creative photography. Willard’s Victorian House was among 
the first eight images in the February 1938 issue. 

A year after his letter in Life proclaiming himself the founder and leader 
of Group f.64, in March 1938 Willard published a more balanced story for 
Scribner’s in his article “Group f 64.” He told the tale of four photographers 
—wWeston, Adams, Cunningham, and Van Dyke—and their mutual decision 
(precipitated by get-togethers at 683 Brockhurst) to rescue photography. 
He recognized that Group f.64 had survived by evolving. While at first their 
subjects had seemed only to allow “eroded earth, worn wood, sections of 
vegetables, details of rocks,” they each had expanded into new areas. Ansel 
had produced a guide to Group f.64 methods, Making a Photograph, and 
also excelled at dramatic mountain landscapes. Willard acknowledged 
Edward’s Guggenheim fellowship, which had allowed him to explore the 
state of California with his camera. And while “Group f 64 no longer exists 
as a unit of photographers exhibiting together with a common point of 
view .. . their influence is being felt in all fields of photography.” As an 
example, Willard cited the current use of the “extreme close-up” by 
commercial photographers and the success of Peter Stackpole, an associate 
of the group. 

Only two images illustrated this article. A rock outcropping from the 
east side of the Sierra Nevada by Edward occupied a full page. The massive 
foreground boulder held tremendous detail, its surface finely embroidered 
with lichen. While not one of Edward’s most exciting images, it well 
represented early Group f.64 values. Inset, amid the text, was a small image 
by Willard of the bow of a lifeboat grasped by its hoist: clean, simple, and 
again very [.64. 

In closing, Willard announced that photographs by members of Group 
f.64 would be appearing in future issues of Scribner’s. That did not happen. 
Instead, the photographers who came to be shown in “Life in the U.S.... 
Photographic” were a diverse group of amateurs and professionals, all from 
the East. Scribner’s continued it monthly portfolio of photographs until it 
ceased publication following its May 1939 issue. 

Was Group f.64 finished, as Willard claimed? Back in San Francisco, 
the usual suspects tried to breathe life into a promotional association they 
named the Western Photographic Group. It was supposed to help each 
member earn a living in photography by stimulating sales of prints and 


commercial assignments, which continued to be sparse as the Great 
Depression dragged on. They ever so briefly listed offices at 173 Market 
Street. Their hearts must not have been in it, for they were a talented bunch: 
Ansel, Imogen and her son Ron, Dorothea, Mary Jeannette and her new 
husband Norman Donant, Roger Sturtevant, Horace Bristol, Otto Hagel, 
and Hansel Mieth. The Western Photographic Group disappeared without a 
trace. 

With each passing year, Ansel Adams grew in prominence in the worlds 
of both photography and the Sierra Club. In 1937 Walter Starr, a San 
Francisco attorney, mountaineer, and longtime member of the club, offered 
to underwrite a book of Ansel’s Sierra photographs. Although this would be 
Ansel’s third book, it would be the first of his landscapes and a memorial to 
Starr’s namesake, a mountain-climbing son who had died while soloing in 
the Minarets, east of Yosemite.** Starr gave Ansel carte blanche: the choice 
of images was entirely his, and the production would be the finest money 
could buy.” 

Published in late 1938 in an edition of five hundred numbered and 
signed copies at a price of $15, Sierra Nevada: The John Muir Trail was 
both visually and physically magnificent. At every stage of the process, 
Ansel had insisted upon perfection. As in Making a Photograph, all fifty 
varnished photographic plates were tipped into each book. Ansel challenged 
anyone to tell the difference between these reproductions and his original 
prints.“ His goal, he wrote in the foreword, was to achieve for the viewer 
the “transmission of emotional experience—personal, it is true, as any work 
of art must be—so that they will understand this interpretation of the 
intimate and intense beauty of the Sierra Nevada.”“ 

Ansel sent a copy of Sierra Nevada: The John Muir Trail to Harold 
Ickes. A number of the photographs had been made in the Kings River 
Canyon area. Extremely impressed with both the book and the beauty of the 
landscape that was its subject, Secretary of the Interior Ickes presented it to 
President Franklin Roosevelt. With the backing of these two men, in 1940 
the treasure of Kings Canyon became a national park. Clearly, the visual 
testimony provided by Ansel rallied action for Kings Canyon that was 
crucial for its becoming a national park.“ Although some of the eastern 
intelligentsia remained unmoved by this book of photographs of the natural 


world, skewering it with such comments as “Where are the people?” 
Stieglitz proclaimed them “perfect.” 

Ansel believed that the prints he had made for Sierra Nevada: The John 
Muir Trail were the first worthy ones since his Stieglitz show two years 
earlier.© His leap in quality came from improved technology. He had made 
the money to buy new equipment by taking a commercial job that he 
loathed, making mural-size enlargements of other photographers’ negatives. 
He credited his new mercury-argon enlarger with a 20,000-volt transformer 
for amping up both the tonal range and the contrast of his prints. He 
changed printing paper from Agfa Brovira (with bromide as the light- 
sensitive salt) to higher-contrast silver-chloride paper and began toning with 
both selenium and gold, to increase permanence and add a hint of warm 
color. He tried to convince Edward to use toner as well, but Edward would 
not be moved. From then on, Ansel found it difficult to completely enjoy 
Edward’s prints, complaining that they possessed a disagreeably greenish 
cast. 

Now capable of more dramatic prints, Ansel shifted his aesthetic. Under 
the influence of Group f.64, his goal had been to achieve a complete tonal 
range, from blackest black to whitest white, in every print. From his earlier 
musical study he had learned how important is the relationship of each note 
to the one before and the one after. Applying that concept to photography, 
he concluded that not all negatives were best expressed as spectaculars. The 
relationship between the tones was more significant than their range. 

Even as his reclusiveness continued, Stieglitz was still seen by many as 
the god of photography, ruling from his particular heaven, An American 
Place. Refusing to compromise his values, Stieglitz represented a certain 
integrity in the messy mores of the art world. He continued to hold himself, 
his art, and the artists he represented above all else. While he attracted 
fewer followers each year, others, like Ansel and Beaumont, who each by 
now had acquired a lot of clout in photography, believed Stieglitz to be the 
most important leader of photography ever, and that lifelong honor and 
respect was due him. 


Figure 71. Consuelo Kanaga, Hands, submission for exhibition A Showing 
of Hands, c. 1930-32 


With encouragement from Imogen and perhaps falsely buoyed by 
Ansel’s success, Alma Lavenson brought her portfolio to Stieglitz in 1937. 
While first warning her that he never critiqued work, Stieglitz nevertheless 
went on to coldly pronounce, “Yours are above average.” No less, but 
certainly no more, he implied bluntly. Crushed, she walked out of the door 
of An American Place regretting that she had ever walked in. For cosseted 
Alma, Alfred Stieglitz was the cruelest person she had ever met. 

Happily for Brett Weston, after PWAP folded in 1934, he was hired by 
the next agency to employ artists, the Federal Art Project for the Works 
Progress Administration, as the Southern California supervisor of 
photography, a post he held for two years. Brett moved to San Francisco in 
1937, again opening a portrait studio. His absence from the various ventures 
involving Ansel, Imogen, Dorothea, and the others was not surprising. Like 
his father, he steered clear of involvement in matters outside his chosen, 
limited world. Photographically, the years had whittled his vision, 
distancing him from his father’s way of seeing. While Brett increased his 
use of tonal contrast, Edward made prints quieter in tone. Where Edward 
captured every detail of each object before his lens, Brett distilled form to 
its essence, sometimes sacrificing detail and thus texture.“ 

The first significant article about Brett Weston appeared in Camera 
Craft in early 1940. Highly sympathetic and infallibly praising, the author 
was not the F. H. Halliday credited, but Charis Wilson, writing under that 
pseudonym.” About his sand dune images, she wrote, “Many of the 
pictures consist entirely of large masses of black and white with no detail 
and almost no perspective, but they are saved from becoming pure pattern 


by the roundness and solidity of the forms . . . The quest for pure form in 
photography could be carried no farther without transcending the bounds of 
the medium.” 

Ansel was certain that Brett’s photographs were ready for Stieglitz. He 
sent a selection of prints, accompanied by a letter that honored Brett’s 
obvious technical abilities and also his vision, independent from his 
father’s.“ Stieglitz begged to differ. They were technically superb, he 
agreed, but he distrusted what he called “virtuosity.” The only compliment 
he offered was that the photographs gave hints of potential.’ Brett thanked 
Ansel for his efforts and assured him that neither Stieglitz’s approval or 
disapproval meant much to him anyway.™* 

New York had been the right place for Willard Van Dyke, and for 
Connie Kanaga as well. She remarried and established herself as a 
successful freelance photographer for the mainstream press, receiving 
regular assignments from a number of New York-based national 
magazines, including Woman’s Day and Good Housekeeping. She worked 
five days a week so she could afford to do what she wished the other two 
days, which usually meant photographing the black community. 

Stieglitz remained her touchstone. To the question he frequently asked 
young photographers, “What have you got to say?” Connie answered, “One 
thing I had to say in my photography was that Negroes are beautiful and 
that poverty is a tender and terrible subject to be approached on one’s 
knees.”=2 

Connie continued as an active member of the Photo League, her 
intellectual and political home. She taught classes on magazine 
photography and led a large project to photograph the “neighborhoods of 
New York.” Her sessions, meeting every second and fourth Monday and the 
first Wednesday of each month, were not called “documentary,” as were 
others at the Photo League, but rather “illustrative,” reflecting a broader 
commercial purpose.22 Another group of photographers, led by Aaron 
Siskind, produced Harlem Document, three years in the making. In the style 
of Paul Taylor and Dorothea Lange, photographs were joined with relevant 
Statistics and written materials to describe this famous neighborhood and to 
bear witness to the difficulties facing the residents of Harlem. Connie joined 
this project to photograph “The Most Crowded Block in the World,” 142nd 
and 143rd Streets between Lenox and Seventh Avenue. At the League’s 


monthly meeting on February 7, 1938, it was announced that League 
business would be cut short to allow plenty of time for a discussion on 
documentary and feature photography led by Connie and Siskind. 

The Film and Photo League had grown into a lively, urban center, not 
overtly Communist, even though a number of its members were. Even 
moderate Ansel Adams joined. Several years later, in 1947, the Photo 
League was ensnared in McCarthyism. The US attorney general added it to 
the list of ‘“Totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, and Subversive 
Organizations.” Members, including Ansel, resigned en masse. By 1951 the 
Photo League no longer existed.2 

While Connie and Willard thrived in New York, Edward needed to get 
out of Los Angeles. He longed for rural peace and quiet. In July 1938 he 
and Charis moved into a Spartan one-room cabin that his son Neil built for 
them in the Carmel Highlands, on Charis’s family property. Here Edward 
found contentment, living on the far perimeter of what everyone else 
thought was “the action.” He was relieved to be physically away from 
outside demands and near his beloved Point Lobos. He had concluded that 
groups were good only for political action, not for artists.© 

With the welcome news that Edward’s Guggenheim would be renewed 
for a second year, the couple continued their wandering ways, punctuated 
by long stints at home, making prints. One hundred photographs from the 
first year of work were shown in Chicago at the Katharine Kuh Gallery 
during January 1939. About Edward’s new Guggenheim-funded images, 
one reviewer enthused, “Mr. Weston is an artist who is very much alive. He 
doesn’t believe in standing still.”“ (When it opened in 1936, the Katharine 
Kuh Gallery became the first place in Chicago to show and sell the greatest 
modern artists, from Paul Klee to Isamu Noguchi. Ansel had a solo 
exhibition there in November 1936, at the same time as his display at An 
American Place.®) 

Shortly after his divorce from Flora at long last became final, Edward 
and Charis took off on their final Guggenheim-funded trip. On April 22, 
1939, they were wed in Elk, California, one of the most gorgeous spots 
along the Mendocino coast. Elk’s clapboard houses sit high on a bluff above 
the broad Pacific, its surface broken by a dramatic range of sea stacks. The 
local judge, an old man with a long white beard and a peg leg, married them 


in the front parlor of his house. The bride and groom dressed in their 
everyday trousers and boots.© 

Charis proved herself to be a great partner to Edward, always by his side 
through the Guggenheim years. She was responsible for all the driving, kept 
a detailed diary, and did whatever needed to be done, including stomping an 
occasional path for her husband and his camera through the snow. 

In December, Ansel drove Tom Maloney, the editor of U.S. Camera, to 
Carmel to meet Edward. After viewing the Guggenheim work, Maloney 
offered to publish a book with Edward’s photographs and a descriptive text 
by Charis. When California and the West hit the bookstores in 1940, it 
became an instant classic. It sold for $3.75.% 

The words of the critic from the New York Herald Tribune revealed 
tremendous progress in the understanding of photography in the years since 
1932. “Once upon a time artists used to debate the question, Is Photography 
Art? A book like this settles the question once and for all . . . The art of this 
book . . . is the genius of a photographer’s eye.” While most reviews 
rightly centered upon Edward’s images, one lauded Charis for her very 
engaging text, “Vividly, and without a shade of affectation, she carries us 
with her”; “she is a born writer.” He declared, “This is a book to keep.” 

Charis Wilson Weston hustled hard to add to their income. She made 
certain that her husband’s photographs were on exhibit wherever possible 
and, using his ideas, penned a series of pieces for Camera Craft published 
in 1939 under his name.“ Edward had been goaded into accepting the 
assignment when the magazine’s editor said that what he paid him would 
come from money that would have gone to William Mortensen.@ 

Edward’s name and one of his photographs appeared on the cover of the 
opening installment, “What Is a Purist?”® The article proved to be such a 
hit that his pay was raised from $35 to $50 per piece.“ Edward still charged 
$15 for a fine signed photograph.4 

Not everyone enjoyed the articles. “I could use with a bit less of the f64 
tripe” was one opinion.“ Another reader accused Edward of being “not a 
consistent ‘f:647 man.”“ Group f.64 was clearly still heavy in the 
photographic air. The prevailing opinion might be summed up by another 
letter in the correspondence column, which commended the quality of the 
writing to be so worthy as to be kept forever. 


Willard sensed that Edward had not been the writer of the Camera Craft 
articles. They were missing that special eloquence that only Edward himself 
could bring.2 While they did not spark with Edward’s prose style, they 
effectively communicated the philosophy of straight photography, buoyed 
by his techniques and demonstrated by the reproduction of many of his 
images. Charis helped keep the straight photography cause before the 
public. 

When the most respected encyclopedia in the world, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, offered two cents a word to write the entry on “Photographic 
Art” for its 1940 edition, Edward accepted, turning the assignment over to 
his young wife. He carefully read, commented on, and approved everything 
she wrote before it was sent out, just as he had earlier.“ While it probably 
eared them only $30 or so, it provided an internationally prestigious bully 
pulpit for “purist” perspectives. Charis began by reciting the central 
problem: that historically few photographs could be considered art, because 
most photographers did not comprehend the qualities inherent in 
photography. Her writing was easy to read and to the point, but admittedly 
lacked Edward’s magical language: “To see the Thing Itself,” “The Flame of 
Recognition,” and “Peace and an hour’s time—given these, one creates. 
Emotional heights are easily attained; peace and time are not.”“ Charis 
concluded, “The camera demands for its successful use a trained eye, a 
sure, disciplined technique, keen perception, and swift creative 
judgment . . . plus the first requisite for the artist in any medium— 
something to say.” 

Straight photography: words were coming from everywhere. About his 
solo exhibition at the San Francisco Museum of Art in the autumn of 1939, 
the San Francisco Chronicle’s Alfred Frankenstein labeled Ansel Adams a 
“master” and described his “devotion to ‘pure’ photography, which is from 
my point of view, the only kind worth talking about.”2 

The November 1939 issue of Camera Craft contained a lengthy 
commentary by Roi Partridge, “What Is Good Photography.” Who was he 
to write such a piece? His credentials acknowledged his fame as an etcher, 
twenty years as professor of art at Mills College, and that three of his 
photographs had won awards in that very magazine. With an audacity huge 
even for him, one of those prints was a close-up of the interior of a 
magnolia, a near carbon copy of his ex-wife’s most famous photograph. 


To give Roi his due, he was an entertaining and provocative writer. He 
accused Pictorialists of dishing out criticism while they stupidly hid behind 
a phalanx of techniques that fatally obscured their medium. It might be pure 
poetry to a Pictorialist, but he dismissed their work as just “tonal molasses.” 
Their salons, he wrote, overflowed with bad prints—bad technically and 
aesthetically. Pictorialists may call their photographs art, but “if so, it is art 
‘pure and simpleton.’” He proceeded to state flatly that “creative 
photography (as opposed to record photography) is a form of art,” and 
claimed that “one of the most significant groups of camera workers ever 
formed either here or elsewhere was that called ‘F.64’”: 


It was notable because in a period when sound photographic principles 
were farther from general comprehension and even more apt to meet 
with antagonism than they are at present, this group announced, and 
carried out, a point of view far in advance of the practice of that day; in 
advance still, for that matter of anything but the best of today’s practice. 
Although the organization unfortunately was short-lived, discussion 
about it and about its slogan, “F.64,” continues to this day.™ 


A torrent of reaction flooded the letters to the editor. One reader 
scolded, 
He knows that F:64ism was but an apeing [sic] of an older Continental 
phase and that its existence was precipitated on the fact that most 
F:64ers were professional photographers, who, perforce, must produce 
“sharp and shinies” for the commercial demand. Hence their worship of 
glossy papers and celery crisp sharpness... Photography will be “sharp 
and shiny”—but dull, oh, so dull. And the fun of photography will be 
gone. 


The major Pictorialist rebuttal was mounted in a scornful tirade, “Come 
Now, Professor!” by none other than William Mortensen. He still had a 
strong presence in the pages of Camera Crdft, oiled by his full-page inside 
cover ads extolling the virtues of the Mortensen School of Photography, as 
well as his unrelenting screeds, month after month, on Pictorialist 
technique. As usual, some of what he wrote made sense, as when he 
declared that “when a man gets through defining art, he has simply defined 


the kind of art that he likes.” The reader nods in agreement. The essence of 
his reply and his philosophy is found in one other sentence in a sea of 
similar thoughts. Far fewer readers than in 1932 would continue nodding. 
“The picture and its effect are the only things that matter, and the maker of 
the picture is entitled to use whatever means he chooses—including 
modifications, distortions or elisions of tonal values—to bring them about.“ 

Mortensen illustrated his points with his image The Quest for Pure 
Form, a photographer pushing a tiny pea to the center of a table, his eyes 
wide, his brow furrowed in concentration by the precise effort. The 
photographer’s view camera bellows loom down from above, awaiting its 
subject’s perfect placement. 

Ansel’s lengthy response was to the point: “The name ‘F64’ has 
certainly been misinterpreted, maligned, glorified, abused, and most 
generally misunderstood.”®. He continued, 


“F64” was never intended as a strict, literal, descriptive term... A 
diamond-sharp glossy print does NOT represent “F64” unless there is 
that most-important-something-else in it—the quality of art in 
perception and execution . . . If “F64” means a pedagogic inflexible 
system of thought and action, then I am through with it completely. But 
if it signifies an attitude towards a clean, straightforward approach to 
photography, I am still all for it. 


At least in the mind of Ansel Adams, Willard Van Dyke’s report in 
Scribner’s of the death of Group f.64 had been greatly exaggerated. “What 
Is Good Photography?” and the published reactions to it provide an 
invaluable record of the contemporaneous perception of Group f.64 as the 
year turned to the new decade, 1940. Group 7.64 was now seen by many 
photographers as the foundation of modern creative photography. 


Figure 72. Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, Jealousy, photomontage and ink, 1927 


CHAPTER 17: SEEING STRAIGHT 


War loomed for America. In Europe, the Fascists, led by General Francisco 
Franco, won the Spanish Civil War in March 1939. It seemed that Hitler in 
Germany and Mussolini in Italy could be appeased for only so long. Britain 
began conscription of its young men, and President Roosevelt went to 
Congress for over $5 billion to beef up our defense. All across the country, 
there was an urgent sense that time was short. There was also a swell of 
optimism because the Depression was easing. President Roosevelt 
emphasized that everyone had to pull together, for the nation would succeed 
or fail as one people. In his second inaugural speech in 1937 he had said, 
“We now understand the need to find through government the instrument of 
our united purpose to solve for the individual the ever-rising problems of a 
complex civilization.” Confident with FDR as the country’s fatherly guide, 
Americans believed that they had just come through the toughest times; 
now, together, they could face anything and win.+ 

Ansel and Beaumont forged ahead with as much speed as they could 
muster, working for the full recognition of photography as a fine art. It 
might be crucial to act before the exigencies of war demanded all the focus 
and resources of everyone in the country, themselves included.* Ansel had 
become close friends with Stieglitz’s client David McAlpin, and he poured 
out his photographer’s heart in long, impassioned letters, to which McAlpin 
responded with a bit more restraint. Photography had gotten under 
McAlpin’s skin. Ansel turned up the heat and made him itch to be 
involved.“ 

In February 1939, McAlpin conducted a test. He sent $1,000 to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and another $1,000 to MoMA, specifying that 
it must be spent on photographs. The Metropolitan rationed the money over 
the next few years, buying important historical photographs—in other 
words, the work of photographers already acknowledged and long dead. 

MoMA released the funds to Beaumont, who immediately spun out the 
revolving door, walked four blocks, and entered the Delphic Studios, where 


he plunked down $500 to purchase the entire fifty-print Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy exhibition there. His decision probably allowed Alma Reed to keep 
her gallery open for one last year. This was MoMA’s second major 
acquisition of photographs; a year earlier the museum had bought a group 
of prints by Walker Evans.? Ansel must have shuddered. He still could not 
abide Moholy-Nagy’s disregard for craftsmanship. It was high time for 
Ansel Adams to meet Beaumont Newhall. Clearly the young curator needed 
personal guidance. 

The new MoMA building was set to open on May 10, 1939. Formerly 
housed in the Rockefeller mansion, the museum would now have a suitably 
modern design and greatly increased space, courtesy of the architect 
Edward Durrell Stone and museum trustee Philip Goodwin. The inaugural 
exhibition, Art in Our Time, filled the entire new structure. The 53-print 
photography component, Seven Americans, had been anonymously funded 
with $5,000 from David McAlpin.£ To put the numbers in perspective, the 
exhibition presented 238 paintings (of which 12 were by children), 66 
sculptures, and 20 prints, as well as sections on architecture, industrial 
design, and a large film area.? 

As curator of the photography section, Beaumont singled out younger 
photographers, those he judged to be on the current cutting edge of their 
medium. Museum director Barr described the criteria for artist selection as 
those “who have come to the fore since the War,” meaning World War I.2 
All seven photographers had taken up photography in the 1920s. Beaumont 
believed that each served as a different example of the reaction against the 
Pictorialists and their manipulated images. His essay in the exhibition 
catalog traced the tradition of straight photography back to photography’s 
beginnings and the invention of the daguerreotype in 1839. But, he wrote, 
“toward the end of the last century . . . the majority of artistically inclined 
photographers forsook the traditional, straightforward approach . . . and so 
destroyed the camera’s natural image.”? In sharp contrast to that recent 
perversion of photography, his seven photographers insisted upon the direct 
use of the camera and the exploitation of purely photographic fundamentals, 
with remarkable results.” 

Berenice Abbott (New York architecture), Ansel Adams, Harold 
Edgerton (MIT professor and genius of the stroboscopic image), Walker 
Evans (photo documents), Man Ray (representing the avant-garde as the 


only American member of the French Surrealists), Ralph Steiner (closely 
shot commonplace urban objects), and Brett Weston: here was a cross- 
section of what Beaumont believed to be the finest in contemporary 
American photography. 

Ansel arrived in New York at the end of April and launched into a whirl 
of meetings, drinks, and dinners, with ample time to pray at the shrine of 
Stieglitz for a second show at An American Place. The reasons for Ansel’s 
trip were many, and one must have been to set Newhall straight. Beaumont 
and his wife, Nancy, agreed to meet Ansel in front of the museum for lunch. 
They were stunned to observe a tall, lanky man, dressed all in black from 
the Stetson on his head to the high-top basketball shoes on his feet. 
Intrigued, they watched as he put a shiny metal tripod through its paces: 
tilting the head every which way, shooting it up to its full height and then 
collapsing it down to its most compact size. This New York purchase, a 
lightweight, state-of-the-art metal tripod, would finally free him from the 
cumbersome, heavy wooden ones. Definitely not an eastern Yankee, he 
proudly operated his tripod oblivious to the lunchtime crowd as it parted a 
few feet from him, flowing together once more when safely past.** 

Was this strange man Ansel Adams? Indeed it was. Off they went to the 
Newhall’s favorite boite, the Café St. Denis, Beaumont dressed in British 
tweeds and his wife in a stylish suit, hat, and heels, the seams of her silk 
stockings tracing a dark line straight up her calves. Ansel sauntered along, 
tapping his tripod on the pavement with each step. They appeared an 
unlikely trio as they entered the elegant, dimly lit restaurant. But as they sat 
and ate and talked, they found they agreed on most everything and shared a 
rollicking sense of humor. Ansel saw rare promise. As all three sipped 
drinks and puffed contentedly on cigarettes, he settled back in his chair and 
began the higher education of Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont Newhall.” 


oi 


Figure 73. Edward Weston, David McAlpin, 1941 


That afternoon, Beaumont provided Ansel with a private tour of the new 
exhibitions. While Ansel was happy that there were eight of his prints in 
Seven Photographers, he was repelled by the installation. Each 
photographer’s prints were mounted on a different colored wall. When 
Walker Evans saw the dull red paint for his photographs, he balked, 
providing Beaumont with his prints already mounted on a large white 
board, big enough to cover over all the red.“ 

Back at the Newhall’s apartment, that same day Nancy received a phone 
call from Georgia O’Keeffe, inviting the two men to cocktails and dinner 
that evening. The invitation did not extend to Nancy, whom O’Keeffe 
dismissed as just a wife, and thus unimportant. They were five at supper at 
McAlpin’s club, including Stieglitz. But when the World’s Fair beckoned, 
Stieglitz chose bed. 

On April 30 the New York World’s Fair opened with the theme of 
“Building a World of Tomorrow.” Conceived of as a means to lift the spirits 
and the economy of New York, its 1,200 acres offered spectacular displays 
of how wonderful the future would be. Ultimately, during its two-year run, 
a 610-foot concrete pylon and a huge perisphere—a concrete globe 
welcomed 45 million visitors. Inside was an enormous model of “The City 
of the Future,” where one million people could live comfortably, and which 
served as the heart of its surrounding suburbs. Countries from around the 


world participated; a Jewish Palestine Pavilion presented the idea of a 
modern Jewish country. There was great art—Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Rembrandt—as well as the Aquacade, with colorfully lit fountains, 
plunging waterfalls, and synchronized swimmers and divers. General 
Electric presented the first fluorescent lights, and IBM the first electric 
typewriters. 

Because of the impending war, allies in Europe were ordering quantities 
of ships, planes, arms, munitions, and all kinds of goods as they readied for 
war, and America went back to work. The New York World’s Fair became 
the emblem of the end of the Great Depression.» 

The fair was not to be missed. McAlpin commandeered a speedboat to 
cross from Manhattan to Queens and Flushing Bay to the exposition’s site. 
While fireworks arched the sky, the four had a marvelous time at the 
fairgrounds. O’Keeffe and McAlpin were pushed about in fancy wheeling 
chairs by attendants, while Beaumont and Ansel scampered ahead and 
behind, staging races, jumping benches, and generally cutting loose. It was 
a fine way to forge a deep friendship.*® 

When Ansel had seen how frail Stieglitz had become, he grew worried. 
He photographed both Stieglitz and his American Place, took him out to 
dinner, and one evening brought him to the Metropolitan Opera to hear 
Kirsten Flagstad in G6tterdammerung.“ 

Ansel felt a bit overwhelmed at his main event, the premiere of the new 
MoMA building.“ While in many ways it was similar to museum openings 
in San Francisco, rather than a hundred stuffed shirts, here there were 
thousands. He escaped twice to have drinks with friends, but on each return 
he found the party just as crowded and just as boring. On the way back to 
his hotel, he ran into California writer William Saroyan, who insisted on a 
few more drinks. Ansel hit the sack at three in the morning, yet was up 
early to take the train to Princeton, where McAlpin had arranged for him to 
give a lecture.” He was also taken to meet Albert Einstein. Life was getting 
pretty heady. 

During his month in New York, Ansel met with Willard, now the proud 
papa of baby Alice.” His film, The City, had opened, and the New York Post 
raved, “If there were nothing else worth seeing at the fair, this picture would 
justify the trip and all its exhaustion.” It played to standing-room-only 


audiences three times each day, and traveled to theaters across the country 
over the next two years.** 

With the fair’s theme, looking to the future, Willard and Ralph Steiner 
had been hired to create and illustrate a film demonstrating how planned 
communities could be built to create a better tomorrow for all Americans. 
Deciding they were not experienced enough to write the script, they hired 
Pare Lorentz, who eventually presented them with a two-page outline. That 
was enough for them. As Lorentz suggested, they began with an idealized 
small American town and then described the negative impact of city sprawl 
and heavy industry on quality of life. Every town wanted to have a factory 
and with it jobs, but the price exacted was soot, noise, and inhumane living 
conditions. The City was intended to demonstrate how much better city life 
could be if we made it so. In a brilliant stroke, they hired Aaron Copland to 
compose the musical score.” 

The cinematography was captivating. Willard might not have made a 
still photograph in over a year, but his background in photography heavily 
influenced how he made a motion picture, composing each frame so that the 
completed film could be seen as a continuum of individual photographs. 
While he was only one of the movie’s three cameramen, Willard’s influence 
appears to have been strongest. 

If there was one area of weakness, Edward, who saw The City at a 
special screening in Carmel, placed his finger squarely on it: a sappy 
ending. The clean factories and immaculate houses were too perfect, the 
happy families too good to be true. The men playing baseball, the women 
dealing bridge hands, and the children riding around on shiny two-wheelers 
were a far cry from the real world of 1939. Willard confessed that their 
sponsors, the Institute of City Planners, had insisted on those last scenes. 
Critics pointed out that it was almost as if there were two films: the 
excellent first portion and the dismal finish.” 

Ansel’s East Coast trip was an enormous success. He returned to 
California in mid-June as an editor of U.S. Camera, with assignments from 
Fortune magazine, and in discussions with the publishing house of Morgan 
& Morgan. He now counted the Newhalls as friends and had cemented even 
closer bonds with David McAlpin. He dearly hoped for a new exhibition at 
An American Place, but that was never to be. 


Following months of threats, on September 1, 1939, Germany invaded 
Poland. Two days later Great Britain and France declared war on Germany. 
An ocean away, many Americans felt immune to the disaster, doubly 
protected by distance and the U.S. Neutrality Act signed by President 
Roosevelt in 1937. Californians felt even more safe, adding a continent’s 
remove from the Atlantic. Events in East Asia did not engage American 
attention nearly as much, although by now Japan’s invasion of China was 
advancing. Japan had seized Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, and pushed 
significantly into China’s mainland.“ By the end of the 1930s most 
Americans were aware that neutrality might be more of a wish than a 
reality. 

With German and Japanese aggression scorching the world, it may have 
seemed a dismal time for a celebration, but in May 1940 San Francisco 
presented the Golden Gate International Exposition for its second and 
concluding year. During its first season there had been no photography in 
the fine arts section. Instead, the California Camera Club had sponsored a 
display of prints in the California State Building at the fair, the jury led by 
John Paul Edwards. An exhibition of “Pictorial Photography” was again 
scheduled for the same venue in 1940, with William Mortensen and John 
Paul as judges.” 

Only seven weeks before the fair’s 1940 opening, Ansel was asked to 
direct a photography exhibition, with six galleries in the fine arts area, a 
budget of $1,600, and a secretary, “a very attractive Italian girl who spells 
‘f? with a ‘ph.’” He said yes.~ The editor of Camera Craft praised him in 
its pages for securing photography’s rightful place in the fine arts section.” 

Ansel organized A Pageant of Photography in the established tradition 
of presentation as was now the common practice. There were separate 
sections titled “History of Photography,” “Technological Photography,” 
“News Photography,” “Color Photography,” “American Photographers 
(Eastern),” and “American Photographers (Western).” Not feeling qualified 
to curate the final section, “History of the American Movie,” he asked the 
director of the San Francisco Museum of Art, Dr. Grace Morley, to perform 
that task. 

Creating, assembling, and designing this huge show in such a brief time 
required prodigious work. Most of the photographers Ansel invited were his 


friends, who would be more sympathetic to his plight. It was a lot to expect 
that exhibition-quality prints be shipped to him on such short notice. 

Hoping for a coup, Ansel contacted Stieglitz, who declined to send 
photographs even after Ansel implored him, “God, Stieglitz, this is the 
chance to do something. I’ll paint the gallery any way you say. We have 
guards; it’ll be perfectly safe. And if you’d only . . .”“° Disappointed, Ansel 
still dedicated the exhibition’s handsome, oversize catalog to “Alfred 
Stieglitz who has devoted his strength and spirit to the advancement of 
photography.” 

Ansel tried but was unable to pull together a specific Group f.64 show.” 
However, he promised that A Pageant of Photography “demonstrates 
‘Straight’ photography in its many phases, and it reveals the development 
of the art from the Daguerreotype and the [David Octavius] Hill 
photographs to the present day.”=2 In a changing series of exhibitions, the 
photographs of Ansel, Edward, Brett, and Peter Stackpole were seen in solo 
shows. Of the eight photographers in the group exhibition, “American 
Photographers (Western),” the majority were /.64-connected: Ansel, 
Imogen, Dorothea, Peter, and Edward. Willard’s prints were in the 
“American Photographers (Eastern)” section, as were the prints of Otto 
Hagel and Hansel Mieth, who were now also working in New York. The 
Photo League contributed a selection of prints, with some from the Harlem 
Document, where photographs by Connie Kanaga may have been seen.“ A 
group exhibition presented six “California Women Photographers”— 
Imogen, Mary Jeannette, Alma, Sonya, Sibyl Anikeef, and Marion 
Partridge, Roi Partridge’s new wife. Of the original eleven Group f.64 
photographers who showed at the de Young in 1932, only John Paul 
Edwards, Henry Swift, and Preston Holder were not represented. 

Ansel’s forty-eight-page exhibition catalog, which sold for a dollar, 
resounded with Group f.64’s philosophy.*° Edward’s statement described his 
basic technique, the same as that promoted by the group since 1932. More 
expansively, Ansel saw this as a prime opportunity to spread the straight 
gospel to the general public. Over the past few years he had been able to 
clarify his thinking. Both Pictorialists and Purists, he explained, 
manipulated their photographs through choices of exposure, filters, lenses, 
framing, printing papers, and development—all basic photographic 
procedures—but “somewhere along the line the manipulative freedom of 


the photographer must be arrested by the inescapable limitations of the 
medium. This point of honest simplicity and maximum emotional statement 
suggests the basis of a critical definition of photography as an Art Form— 
that is, as a means of more than factual statement.”“4 Ansel produced a 
clean, clear, concise definition of creative photography and the difference 
between Pictorialism and straight photography. It was not complicated. 

Dorothea Lange wrote about “Documentary Photography,” explaining 
that its purpose was to “record the social scene of our time. It mirrors the 
present and documents for the future. Its focus is man in his relation to 
mankind.” Although no longer employed by the FSA (she had been let go at 
the end of 1939), Dorothea had continued to photograph independently. In 
early 1940 she and Paul Taylor published their first book, An American 
Exodus, his report of the human condition and economic consequences of 
California’s migrant workers, made riveting by her photographs and by the 
device they frequently used, poignant captions by the subjects themselves. 
Time magazine declared that “some of the photographs are exceedingly 
good; some are merely ‘magnificent.’”=* Paul Strand, in his review in Photo 
Notes, acknowledged Dorothea’s documentary work as a new type of 
photography, “clarifying and creating a new art form—with the camera.” 

Beaumont’s short essay “Photography as an Art” traced the medium’s 
history from Daguerre in 1839 to the present, acknowledging the current 
importance of the documentarians, such as Dorothea, abstract workers, such 
as Moholy-Nagy, and straight photography, as practiced by Stieglitz, 
Strand, Eliot Porter, and Ansel and Edward. “All good photography,” he 
concluded, “holds a moment of time and a fraction of space forever; it 
reveals more than the eye can see; it discovers the world for us.” 

Perhaps it was Beaumont’s influence, but Ansel had come to respect the 
vision and the commitment to teaching shown by Moholy-Nagy, whose 
work he presented in a solo show in the “American Photographers 
(Eastern)” section, and who also wrote for the catalog. While Moholy-Nagy 
and Ansel Adams would never agree on what constituted a good 
photograph, they did agree on what was bad: the decadence of 
Pictorialism. 

Moholy-Nagy defined what he saw as the “eight varieties of 
photographic vision.” These were the photogram, reportage, the snapshot, 
prolonged time exposures, scientific photography (infrared, 


microphotography, astronomical), radiography (X-rays), photo montage, 
and distorted seeing, such as the use of prisms and mirrors. None of these 
categories would describe the work of Group f.64, save possibly reportage, 
which he defined as “exact seeing by the normal fixation of the appearance 
of things.” It seems that Moholy-Nagy did not observe creativity in 
Edward’s or Ansel’s photographs, and they returned the sentiment. 

Later Ansel would sigh with relief: “Boy that was an awful hard job, but 
it was a contribution, and that’s what brought, for the first time, 
photography in many of its approaches, to the attention of the people in the 
West.” (Evidently, time had erased his memory of the San Francisco 
installation of Beaumont’s Photography 1839-1937 and the earlier Mills 
College shows.) The public exposure for these photographers and for the 
cause of straight photography was enormous; while not the tens of millions 
that the New York Fair could boast, hundreds of thousands viewed The 
Pageant of History, a record number for the West Coast. 

When the Golden Gate International Exposition reopened in late May 
1940, the German army was overrunning France. Between May 29 and June 
3, 350,000 British soldiers fled Dunkirk. Paris fell on June 14. Only the 
British Commonwealth remained to fight the Nazis. Writing to Stieglitz, 
Ansel confessed how uneasy he had felt attending the Expo’s grand- 
opening party while such traumatic events raged overseas. He decided there 
was nothing he could do, and no point in acting gloomy. Begging Stieglitz 
to take care of himself, he told him how important An American Place was 
as a continuing example of perfection in the art world.“ 


Figure 74. Beaumont Newhall, Edward Weston’s Kitchen, 1940 


That summer, Ansel, Edward, and Dorothea planned to teach the first 
U.S. Camera-—sponsored Yosemite Photographic Forum. Citing the lack of 
excellent photography schools, the forum would be presented annually and 
would be suitable for both beginning and advanced students. The brochure 
assured that each student would learn “how to see and take good pictures.” 
Rather than in a dull institutional setting, study would be set in the midst of 
subject-rich, idyllic Yosemite National Park.“ With wartime jitters 
restricting travel, only twelve students signed up. The faculty shrank to just 
Edward and Ansel. From this less-than-propitious beginning, the annual 
Yosemite photography workshops gradually grew in popularity, and 
continued to the end of Ansel’s life. 

That same summer, Ansel and Edward also taught in the East Bay at the 
three-day-long Western Amateur Camera Conclave, sponsored by the 
Associated Camera Clubs of Alameda County. As the keynote speaker, 
Moholy-Nagy gave a lecture titled “New Trends in Photography.” First 
thing the next morning, Ansel’s topic was the straightforward “Artistic and 
Technical Problems of the Photo Mural.” Edward’s lecture, “Toward a 
Constructive Understanding of Good Photography,” perhaps a reflection on 
Roi Partridge’s 1939 Camera Craft article, “found a most appreciative 
audience.” 

Snapshots in the magazine article about the conclave pictured our heroes 
choking in dark suits, white shirts, and the requisite ties, with the caption, 


“Ansel Adams and Edward Weston enjoyed the floor show’—in which 
Miss Photogenic was selected from a group of models.“ “Miles of film 
were exposed and before the evening was half over everyone was wading 
knee deep in flash bulbs.”““ There must have been mandatory faculty 
attendance. For Ansel and Edward the event sounds like torture with an 
extra touch of sadism—a solo show of Mortensen’s photographs was 
mounted alongside one by Edward. 

In July the Newhalls arrived for a California visit. Ansel appointed 
himself their tour guide and bodyguard, convinced these New Yorkers were 
babes in his western woods. He showed them around San Francisco and 
escorted them to The Pageant of Photography. The Newhalls judged the 
content excellent but the installation boring: the photographs hung all in a 
line rather than in various patterns, and there were none of the brightly 
painted walls they still preferred.“ 

Edward was in town as well. When he needed a ride home to Carmel, 
Ansel volunteered to drive and invited the Newhalls along. Many artists 
would have kept “the man from the museum” to themselves, but not Ansel. 
During the next days, both Newhalls became trusted friends of Edward and 
Charis. Beaumont, an amateur photographer, was in heaven, photographing 
with a folding camera during the day at Point Lobos and sitting raptly 
before Edward’s easel each night as he displayed a parade of extraordinary 
photographs. 

Still a comparative neophyte, Beaumont developed his negatives and 
made contact (3 %-by-4 % inches) prints in Edward’s darkroom. (Edward 
did not have an enlarger.) When Edward asked him why he had not dodged 
or burned his pictures, Beaumont was aghast. A true believer, saturated in 
Group /f.64 edicts, Beaumont had naively assumed that all burning and 
dodging were verboten. Edward calmed him down and demonstrated how 
he did it, explaining that the photographic negative contains much more 
visual information (with a tonal contrast range of up to 1000:1) than glossy 
printing paper, with its much smaller range of 50:1, can respond to. Burning 
—permitting more light to fall in some areas of the print—and dodging— 
preventing light from striking other areas—allowed a more complete 
expression of the negative’s tonalities. The goal was to harness the full truth 
contained in each negative. This, Edward counseled, was different from 
what the Pictorialists did, which significantly altered the truth of the 


negative. Beaumont considered his time with Edward to be the most 
significant photographic learning experience of his life.>4 

The Newhalls dismissed traveling to Yosemite, which they believed 
offered nothing more than pretty, vapid scenery. Ansel wouldn’t take no for 
an answer. From the moment they arrived in the valley, they were struck 
with awe. They were staggered by the granite miracles of Half Dome and El 
Capitan, the tracings of waterfalls slowed to a trickle in the summer’s heat, 
forests where they breathed the fragrance of pines and incense cedar, the 
roar of the Merced River, and the serenity of Tenaya Creek. Yosemite was 
astonishing. 

Each day, after exploring the near and the far of Yosemite, the three 
returned to a dinner cooked by Virginia and long hours of drinks and smoky 
conversation. The main subject was photography and MoMA. Beaumont 
could not get out of his mind what Ansel had written in Making a 
Photograph. Ansel had proposed the establishment of centers for learning 
about photography, with exhibitions, a library, and instruction in technique, 
expression, and history. Such institutes would be essential for the full 
maturation of photography into a fine art. The emphasis must be to “study 
photography itself—to interpret the medium in its own terms and within its 
own limitations.” Together, the Newhalls and Ansel concluded that 
MoMA should be the place. They constructed a plan for a formal 
Department of Photography; it would be the first of its kind in any museum 
in the world. 

On one of their last evenings, they sat on the porch, inhaling the good 
air and enjoying the quietude while Ansel kept their bourbon glasses 
companionably filled to the brim. After downing one more, Ansel stood, 
tossed his ice cubes into the bushes, and headed for the telephone with 
determination. He called David McAlIpin, who not only personally had the 
money they would need but also had direct connections to the museum’s 
trustees. The transcontinental line to New York buzzed with Ansel’s ideas 
and excitement. Fully convinced, McAlIpin leapt on board.” 

Soon, back at MoMA, Beaumont officially proposed that photography 
be given its own department. It would not be a long stretch for the museum 
to accommodate this heretofore stepchild medium; it had begun with 
departments for painting and sculpture, adding architecture in 1933, 
industrial arts soon after, and a film library in 1935.22 With McAlpin’s full 


support, both financial and personal, the trustees approved a Department of 
Photography on September 17, 1940. With photographic exhibitions, a 
collection, and a library, the Museum of Modern Art would be the focal 
point for all those who used a camera as a serious medium of expression. 

Beaumont Newhall, as the first curator, would answer to an oversight 
committee chaired by McAlIpin, who insisted that Ansel must serve as vice 
chairman. Enticed by the offer, and reassured that McAlpin would pay all 
his expenses plus a stipend, Ansel accepted. 

In October, just one month after the department’s founding, it launched 
a Group /f.64 traveling exhibition, The California Group, with twenty-five 
prints by six photographers: Edward, Ansel, Brett, Dorothea, Imogen, and 
Cedric Wright, Ansel’s longtime best friend. They are described as 
“outstanding” members of Group f.64, followers in a movement established 
by Edward Weston. This show appeared at three venues over the next seven 
months. The information that accompanied it was written as if Group f.64 
was still an active entity, describing its members’ achievements in the 
present tense. In the mind of Beaumont, who surely must have written this 
statement, it seems that Group f.64 lived on. 

Following the usual explanation of Group f.64’s photographic goals 
(sharp focus, great tonal scale, depth of field, mostly contact prints made on 
smooth paper, etc.), he declared, 


They exploit the camera’s ability to render seemingly infinite detail and 
believe with Edward Weston that “the camera is capable of enlarging 
human vision by revealing the world in new terms and new 
dimensions.” . . . It is important to realize that these workers visualize 
the final prints before the shutter is clicked. They leave to chance as 
little as possible and place the entire emphasis not upon the subject but 
upon their own particular approach to the subject. Although these men 
and women employ similar methods of photography, their results are 
amazingly different.” 


After three days crossing the continent, Ansel’s train pulled into Grand 
Central Station as the sun rose on October 14, 1940. He was in New York 
for six weeks, ready to take on his responsibilities at the first Department of 
Photography. The Newhalls had invited him to bunk at their apartment, but 


when his taxi dropped him off at their address, one check of his watch 
convinced him that it was too early. He sat down on his suitcase to wait, 
surrounded by a mountain of baggage, including a typewriter, briefcase, 
tripod, flash equipment, and four cases full of cameras and films. 

Wide awake and wondering where their guest could be, the Newhalls 
spotted him yawning on their curbside. They sprinted down the stairs and 
out the door, embracing him with hugs and laughter, then transported his 
belongings to their flat.“ 

Keeping his coffee cup full, Beaumont brought Ansel quickly up-to- 
date. McAlpin continued to be their miracle worker. He had given 
Beaumont money to buy photographs and books; they hoped to inventory 
some seven hundred prints by the end of the year. Albert Bender donated 
fifty-four photographs to the collection at MoMA, including seventeen by 
Ansel, fourteen by Brett, eleven by Edward, three by Henry Swift, and one 
by Imogen. 

The Newhalls, McAlpin, and Ansel agreed that it was only a matter of 
time until the United States would be at war. No one missed Edward R. 
Murrow’s nightly CBS radio reports on the London blitz. The looming 
question was how much longer England could hold out. They joined in a 
frenzy of activity.“ Ansel’s assignment was to court the photographic 
community, developing patrons from companies such as Kodak. Together, 
he and Beaumont visited corporations seeking financial support. Tom 
Maloney threw an enormous cocktail party in Ansel’s honor, at which he 
pressed the flesh and spread the faith to more than two hundred 
photographers.© Ansel spoke at the Clarence White School of Photography 
and at the Photo League, where he announced that their exhibit, Harlem 
Document, had been second in popularity only to that of the Farm Security 
Administration at The Pageant of Photography. Ansel was there to excite 
his audience about the new department and, along with that, to instill Group 
f.64 standards, chastising the general print quality shown by Photo League 
members, recommending “that some of the photographs would have a 
greater emotional impact if they were printed and mounted with greater 
care.” 

Alfred Barr granted the new department 150 running feet of museum 
wall space for its inaugural exhibition, December 27, 1940, to January 12, 
1941. McAlpin described Sixty Photographs: A Survey of Camera Esthetics 


as an objective look at photography that would “stimulate and sharpen our 
imagination and perceptions.” Beaumont and Ansel served as cocurators, 
pulling many of the prints from the museum’s growing collection.~ A 
number of prints were loaned, including two by Walker Evans and one 
Cartier-Bresson from the collection of Willard Van Dyke.“ 

Deeply influenced by Ansel, Edward, and always by Stieglitz, 
Beaumont’s Harvard-induced European bias crumbled. The great majority 
of the thirty-one photographers whose work he and Ansel chose for this 
show were living Americans, twenty-two strong. More than seventy years 
later, the list still rings with historical impressiveness. The East was 
represented by the “must” names, Julien Levy’s Four S’s: Stieglitz, 
Steichen, Strand, and Sheeler. Also seen were photographs by Evans (who 
had been awarded the second Guggenheim in photography earlier that 
year), Berenice Abbott, Ruth Bernhard, Helen Levitt, Dorothy Norman, 
Eliot Porter, and Luke Swank. Except for the absence of Imogen, the West 
held no surprises: Ansel, Dorothea, Peter, Brett, and Edward. So that it 
could pass his aesthetic muster, Ansel had made the print of Dorothea’s Pea 
Picker Family (Migrant Mother).@ 

Congress authorized a peacetime conscription act in November. Ansel 
directed the installation with a sense of urgency. He had the walls painted a 
medium gray, and the floating panels built to hang the pictures were a shade 
lighter than the walls. As a bow to the Newhalls’ predilection for color, he 
chose cobalt for the ceiling and light blue for one small alcove.“ The 
photographs hung one after another in a straight, unbroken line, no 
groupings or multiple hangings, as had been Beaumont’s custom.4 

After the work was done, Ansel climbed aboard the train and headed 
home to Yosemite for Christmas, allowing Beaumont to reap the credit. The 
exhibit and new department were described in a catalog article signed by 
Beaumont alone. None of Ansel’s images were reproduced in the catalog; a 
photograph by Dorothea and one by Edward represented the West. Ansel 
had been unselfish at every turn, much more concerned about the success of 
his friend Beaumont’s new department than about easy self-promotion. 

New Yorkers were eager to see photography. Five hundred people—at 
the time, a large turnout—came to the exhibition’s opening. Time magazine 
praised MoMA for placing photography on equal footing with painting and 
sculpture.“ The headline in the New York Times declared, “Photography 


Gains Recognition as an Art; Modern Museum Sets Up Department for 
It 

Dave McAlpin, Ansel, and Beaumont yearned to win support from 
Stieglitz for the new department. They thought that if Stieglitz would be 
swayed by anyone, it would be Ansel, who did his very best. Stieglitz 
visited the show after Ansel had returned to California. Beaumont and 
McAlpin walked with him through the exhibition for thirty minutes, picture 
by picture. At the end, Stieglitz pronounced Sixty Photographs a good start. 
On the Stieglitz meter, this was glowing praise. He advised that Barr’s 
announcement of the Department of Photography was more important than 
anyone, except himself, fully realized.2 Indeed, this was an ultimate 
achievement for photography as a fine art. With its establishment, Edward 
Weston and Ansel Adams and Imogen Cunningham and all the others were 
victorious. As America entered the uncertain future of World War II, 
photography had finally found a secure place on the world’s art stage. 

Group f.64 injected enormous vitality into photography at a critical time 
in its history. Between the Pictorialists, whose practices clouded the vision 
of the majority of photographers, and Alfred Stieglitz, who segregated 
himself as an elite class of one with standards so rigid and so high that 
success by any other photographer was nearly unachievable, the art of 
photography in the United States had languished. Undeniably, Stieglitz, 
Strand, and Sheeler embraced straight photography in their own work 
before anyone on the West Coast, where Pictorialism dominated longer than 
in the East.“ In the East, other individuals carved out new ways of seeing, 
such as did Walker Evans. But not one of those photographers propelled 
themselves into the general culture. The door to equality for photography 
had been opened a crack, but it was the members of Group f.64 who flung it 
wide open. This is the strength of a group movement compared with the 
efforts of one or two: the powerful force of members consensually united by 
deeply held convictions. 

Driven by strong personalities, some of whom are now recognized as 
among the great artists of the twentieth century and others whose 
contributions have been widely overlooked, Group /f.64 was populist in 
approach. Its members offered a steady schedule of museum exhibitions, 
made available traveling shows, provided articles and letters to photography 
magazines and the mainstream press, published books, opened two galleries 


where people might see their work, and offered photography classes and 
workshops, ready to teach all comers. 

Group f.64 has come to be seen as the “purist” way of working. At first, 
as it defined itself, it needed to be rigid, but it grew into a more flexible 
framework that continued to offer support to its members through much of 
the 1930s. Members looked, listened, and grew in reaction to each other, 
and in the process matured in their individual expressions of photography. 
Challenged by the severe political and economic realities of their day and 
provoked by the work of Connie Kanaga, Dorothea Lange, and Peter 
Stackpole, the best artists—Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, Imogen 
Cunningham, Brett Weston, and Willard Van Dyke—pushed further, beyond 
their original description of straight photography to a much more organic 
understanding of what photography could be. These photographers came to 
embrace a diversity of vision that has continued at a rapid pace to this day. 
Far from homogeneity, photography has expanded to become the most 
diverse art, one that is rooted in reality and expressed through a lens. 

There was a rare collegiality between the members of Group f.64, and 
this extended to those who became their allies. Without Beaumont Newhall 
and David McAlpin, it might have been much longer before photography 
became established at a major museum. Without the education, nurturing, 
and wooing by Group f.64, specifically by Edward Weston and Ansel 
Adams, would Newhall and McAlpin have been in a position to take on the 
great responsibility of marking out this new course? Probably not. 

Group f.64 reached out to the world, bringing the understanding 
of photography as an art form to millions and forever changing our 
way of seeing. 


EPILOGUE: AFTER 1940 


Many of group f.64’s members continued working to the end of their lives 
to keep creative photography a viable, exciting art. Like combat veterans, 
they were the fiercest protectors of every inch of ground they had won. 


ANSEL ADAMS, 1902-1984 


As he’d promised Beaumont Newhall, who was drafted into the army in 
August 1942, Ansel helped Nancy Newhall run the Department of 
Photography at MoMA during the war years.* Ansel, who was considered 
too old and encumbered with family to serve, also performed a variety of 
photography-related jobs for the US military. 


a » 


Figure 75. Jim Alinder, Ansel Adams, Willard Van Dyke, and Beaumont 
Newhall, 1983 


A most important contribution was his independent documentation of 
the Manzanar Relocation Center, where ten thousand Japanese American 
citizens were held prisoner, victims of war-hysteria-fueled racism. Ansel’s 
photographs showed handsome Americans, who happened to be of 


Japanese ancestry, playing baseball, publishing a newspaper, and working 
the fields to feed themselves. His text was a strong plea for sanity. How can 
we fight against the terrors of fascism, he asked, while stripping freedom 
from innocent Americans here at home? His book Born Free and Equal, 
published in 1944, was praised by the first lady, Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
wrote that it was “designed to temper one of our prejudices, and I think it 
does it very successfully. 2 

Over these same years, Ansel photographed the landscape with greater 
intensity, producing the main body of images that would become known as 
his masterpieces, including Moonrise, Hernandez, New Mexico, Winter 
Sunrise, and Mount Williamson, Sierra Nevada, from Manzanar, California. 
He hoped that the government could find use for his photographs as 
symbols of the home country its citizens were fighting for. The folks in 
Washington ignored his offer. 

One of the goals of Group f.64 had been to open a school of 
photography. In 1945, three months after the surrender of Japan, Ansel 
founded the Photography Department at the California School of Fine Arts 
(CSFA, now the San Francisco Art Institute). Finally, for the first time in 
America a degree could be earned in photography as a fine art.* By the 
1960s most colleges and universities had added photography to their art 
curriculum. Founded in 1962, the Society for Photographic Education has 
as its goal to support photography professors and teachers in the instruction 
of creative photography. With 1,800 members in 2012, the society has a 
huge impact. Its students have built a large, knowledgeable audience, which 
has led to an explosion of interest in making, viewing, and collecting 
photography.* 

A strong believer in alternative education and a born teacher, Ansel 
instructed thousands of students in workshops both in Yosemite and across 
the country. Beginning in 1948 he enlarged his initial Group f.64 textbook, 
Making a Photograph, into a five-volume technical series. Completely 
updated in the early 1980s, his books were the instructional guides of 
choice for photographers for nearly half a century, steeping hundreds of 
thousands in the ways of straight photography. 

During the early years of Group f.64, Ansel and Willard dreamed of 
publishing their kind of magazine. In 1952 Ansel, Dorothea, Nancy and 
Beaumont, Ansel’s colleague at CSFA, Minor White, and others published 


Aperture, planned to reflect the spirit of Camera Work and not meant for 
Life’s mass market audience, a readership that averaged 55 million people 
in 1949.° Ansel thought up the name, perhaps an unconscious reference to 
Group 7.64, even though Nancy felt it to be too sexually suggestive. The 
originators declared themselves with a mission statement primarily written 
by Minor White: 


Aperture is intended to be a mature journal in which photographers can 
talk straight to each other, discuss the problems that face photography as 
profession and art, share their experiences, comment on what goes on, 
descry the new potentials. We, who have founded this journal, invite 
others to use Aperture as a common ground for the advancement of 
photography.2 


Aperture continues to this day as a quarterly magazine and an important 
publishing house of serious photography books.® 

In 1967 Ansel formed the Friends of Photography, which he described 
as “the latter-day f/64 group, but with a modern slant.”? Following years of 
great success in education, publishing, and exhibitions, in which it grew to 
become the largest nonprofit membership organization in photography, the 
Friends closed the doors to its Ansel Adams Center in 2000. The next 
exhibition in the San Francisco museum was to have been on Group f.64. 

Ansel was central to the formation in 1975 of the Center for Creative 
Photography at the University of Arizona, where the archives of Ansel 
Adams, Sonya Noskowiak, Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, Peter 
Stackpole, the Newhalls, and even William Mortensen are capably cared for 
and made available for study. Today, the center’s collection numbers over 5 
million objects, including negative, prints, correspondence, and books. 

From 1934 until 1971 Ansel served diligently in his capacity as a 
director of the Sierra Club. Upon his retirement, the Sierra Club Bulletin 
published these words of commemoration: 


He brought to the Board a balance. His voice, expressing the importance 
of emotional and intangible values, has provided the kind of influence 
and counsel so badly needed in a world hastening toward greater 
technology and the dominance of so-called practical values.*? 


When Ansel died of heart failure in 1984, he was considered the most 
famous American photographer, and today he still is.“ A line of American 
presidents had asked for his advice. He received not one but three 
Guggenheim Fellowships. He authored a parade of books, becoming the 
best-selling author in photography by a mile. His photographs spilled out of 
museum walls and into calendars and posters. People camped out overnight 
in front of bookstores to be the first to get his signature on his latest 
volume. His original prints fetched prices in the tens of thousands of 
dollars. President Jimmy Carter awarded him the country’s highest civilian 
award, the Medal of Freedom, for his achievements as a photographer and 
as an environmentalist. Adjoining Yosemite, nearly 230,000 acres of granite 
and forest and rivers and streams have been designated the Ansel Adams 
Wildemess, and looking over the Lyell Fork of the Merced River, his 
favorite place in the Sierra, Mount Ansel Adams reaches toward the 
heavens. 

Beloved for his activism on behalf of the environment as well as 
photography, he is still best remembered as a great American artist. Ansel 
Adams, as his father predicted at his birth, was a phenomenon. 


IMOGEN CUNNINGHAM, 1883-1976 


Figure 76. Jim Alinder, Imogen Cunningham at the Group f.64 Workshop, 
1967 


During her lifetime, Imogen was a force to be reckoned with. She 
photographed until a few days before she died, working at her craft seventy- 
five years, as long as anyone in the history of the medium. She was an 
influential teacher at the San Francisco Art Institute as well as at numerous 
workshops. 

Always relevant and real, Imogen found new fans in each crop of young 
photographers who gathered around her to listen and learn. She moved to a 
Sweet cottage surrounded by a flourishing garden on Green Street in San 
Francisco, where her door was always open. During the 1960s, Imogen 
opposed the Vietnam War, dressed in perfectly ironed “granny” dresses 
(then the female hippie uniform), and was chauffeured by young friends in 
a very PC Volkswagen van. 

As the years passed, Imogen enjoyed a crescendo of solo exhibitions 
and books. After Ninety, published posthumously in 1977, contained her 
portraits of very old but still very alive people like herself. She was a late- 
blooming media darling; two films were made about her, and Johnny 
Carson on The Tonight Show brought her in all her sharp-tongued glory to 
the attention of millions when she appeared as a guest shortly before her 
death in 1976. 

The women of Group /f.64, but most unfairly Imogen, have been 
assigned a lesser place in history because they were not writers, as were 
Ansel, Edward, and for a time, Willard. The voices of those men still speak 
clearly from the pages of books and magazines; though some of their 
writings are only found in archives, others remain in print or have been 
passed along by other authors. It is far easier to understand these men’s 
contributions to photography; none were shy of telling us. Imogen 
Cunningham instead relied on her photographs, which are infinitely more 
challenging to read. 

That brings us to the question of her photographs. Rightly or wrongly, 
artists are rated by the visual and emotional impact of their works. While 
Imogen made plenty of important and innovative images in the 1920s and 
early 1930s—flowers, plant studies, negative prints, and multiple exposures 
—for most of the rest of her life she was concerned with portraiture. These 
later photographs were incisive personal reactions to the person before her 
lens. Imogen described each in carefully thought-out definitions of black- 
and-white, but the images found little audience beyond their subjects. 


Imogen was a pioneer in photographing the nude, both male and female. 
In 1959, she found beauty in the swollen belly and breasts of a very 
pregnant woman, a daring image at the time when even the word pregnant 
was censored from television. Rising from bed in 1957, she glanced back 
to see her bedsheets, luxuriant and sensually rumpled under the low- 
slanting early-morning light and framing the hairpins pulled loose from her 
hair. While not a typical Cunningham image, The Unmade Bed is one of 
those few undeniably great photographs, but not many from her last thirty- 
plus years of work were so immediately arresting. They demanded more 
from their viewer. Attention must be paid. 

Critically, Imogen never found her champion: the right person at the 
right time in the right place—a big museum person, a major promoter or 
publisher, or a wealthy and steadfast benefactor. She never had that crucial 
sponsorship like Edward and Ansel both found. Denied a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1960 to support the making of new work, she was finally 
awarded the grant in 1970, though this time it was not to encourage her as a 
still-creating artist, but to allow her time to make new prints from old 
negatives. She deserved much better than that. 

Imogen never suffered fools, or bores, or swollen egos, which she would 
gladly burst with just the right word or two. She refused to cultivate those in 
power. At times she could be her own worst enemy. Beaumont Newhall 
mentions her in his exceedingly important History of Photography, 
published by MoMA in 1964, but she is entirely forgotten in MoMA’s 
newer version, John Szarkowski’s 1989 Photography Until Now.“ Imogen 
Cunningham needed to be written into history, not out of it. 

She made invaluable contributions with her encouragement and 
guidance of younger photographers, including Consuelo Kanaga, Alma 
Lavenson, Dorothea Lange, and Willard Van Dyke. Imogen took 
photographs by women seriously when few others did. Thirty-three years 
after their de Young Museum exhibition, Imogen was asked if she thought 
Group f.64 had any influence on contemporary photography. Her cryptic 
response: “I only know that whatever its original influence, that influence 
has remained.” 

It is important to remember what Edward Weston thought about 
Imogen’s photographs: 


With unmistakable joy in her work, with the unclouded eyes of a real 
photographer, knowing what can, and cannot be done with. . . her 
medium, photography, with honesty, no tricks, no evasions; a clean cut 
presentation of the thing itself, the life of whatever is seen through her 
lens, that life within the obvious external form.*® 


At the age of ninety-three, Imogen Cunningham was hospitalized, and 
she died of old age one week later on June 23, 1976, her loving sons, 
daughters-in-law, and grandchildren close by. 


JOHN PAUL EDWARDS, 1884-1968 


John Paul continued as a manager of Hale’s Department Store in San 
Francisco and as a leader of the San Francisco chapter of the Pictorialist 
Photographers of America. Because he was a member of Group f.64, he 
rated the same short citation as Imogen and the other originals in 
Beaumont’s History of Photography, although Ansel and Edward were 
represented by paragraphs of words and a number of illustrations. 

As he grew older, John Paul devoted more of his time to the study of 
roses and fuchsias. A faithful joiner of organizations, he became the first 
director of the Northern California, Nevada, and Hawaii District of the 
American Rose Society, serving from 1950 to 1952, and for two years he 
was also the president of the American Fuchsia Society. John Paul authored 
two books published by Sunset Magazine on how to grow roses. 

In 1967 John Paul bequeathed his large photography collection to the 
Oakland Museum of California. Reflecting his accomplishments in two 
very different hobbies, the East Bay Garden Center honored him as its first 
“Man of the Year.” The inscription on the plaque read, “John Paul Edwards: 
Lecturer, Author, Photographer.” He died in 1968 in Oakland.” 


SONYA NOSKOWIAK, 1900-1975 


While making her living as a commercial photographer, Sonya grew adept 
at producing images for a wide variety of clients, from a promotional 
pamphlet for the Hebrew Funeral Parlors of San Francisco to furniture and 


lighting catalogs. Her photographs were often more than mere illustration; 
emphasizing strong forms and composition, she applied Group /[f.64 
aesthetics to her assignments. 

Sonya specialized in portraits of musicians, dancers, artists, and authors, 
providing publicity stills for many, including Isaac Stern and John 
Steinbeck. In 1942 she was awarded first prize in the American Red Cross 
poster contest. Above the words “Serve in Silence,” a single warning finger 
rose in caution before a woman’s stern face and pursed lips—simple and 
very effective.” 

At the Group f.64 exhibit in 1933 at the Ansel Adams Gallery, Willard 
and Ansel had concluded that Sonya’s prints established her as the best 
woman photographer in the country. In just a few years, their opinion of her 
as a photographer, probably reflecting her relationship with Edward, swung 
wildly, and they deemed her not worthy of the group. Her work was 
probably somewhere in between those extremes of judgment all along. 

The love of Sonya’s life was Edward Weston, and they remained 
friends. She never married. In 1957, a year before his death, an ailing 
Edward wrote to her, anxious for her next visit. He told her he hoped she 
could arrive in the morning so that they would have the whole day together. 
He would be waiting by the garden gate, and would have a picnic of bread, 
fruit, and cheese laid out. He signed his letter, “Love Edward.” 

Sonya’s name appeared alongside the others in The History of 
Photography, but unfortunately it was misspelled as “Sonia,” a common 
problem for her. 

During the 1960s, Sonya Noskowiak became ill with cancer. It is then 
that she stopped photographing. According to her sister, Sonya suffered an 
unhappy ending to her life, dying of the disease in Greenbrae, north of San 
Francisco, in April 1975.4 


HENRY SWIFT, 1890-1960 


Henry was both a member of Group f.64 and one of its most important 
collectors. He seems to have abandoned serious photography after Edward’s 
move to Los Angeles in 1935, although he enjoyed making “candid 
portraits of the natives” with a Rolleiflex as he and his wife traveled the 


world.~ He turned to woodworking, building dining tables for his family, 
and his hobby of ice skating led to his service as a skating judge for the US 
Olympic team. Henry remained a successful stockbroker, and his namesake 
firm continued on following his death until it was bought and absorbed by 
Piper Jaffray Inc. in 1993. 

Years later, Henry’s f.64 colleagues would refer to his abstract 
Mathematical Figure series as justifying his membership in the group. 
Apparently others considered them important as well. Between 1934 and 
1936 Man Ray, the American-borm painter and photographer who lived in 
France, made a series of what he titled Objets mathématiques.* These 
photographs are strikingly similar, but not as good as Swift’s made a couple 
of years earlier. 

Henry Swift died suddenly in 1960, leaving his wife, Florence, with a 
number of Group f.64 photographs. Following advice from Imogen and 
another dear friend, she sent a letter to the remaining members of Group 
f.64, requesting prints to make his collection more representative. They 
generously came through, and Florence Swift presented the Henry Swift 
Collection to the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. Its eighty-five 
photographs offer prime examples of both vintage and later work of the 
Group. In addition to the original seven plus four invitees, the Swift 
Collection includes prints by Dorothea Lange, William Simpson, and Peter 
Stackpole.” 

John Humphrey, the founding and long-time curator of photography at 
SFMoMA wrote an extensive article on Group f.64 for Camera magazine 
published in 1973 based on the Swift Collection. Humphrey wrote, “The 
stimulating activity, the intellectual dynamics of the spoken rational which 
did not apologize for photography, and the brilliant pure strength of 
photographs exhibited, created a very favorable atmosphere. Younger 
photographers became interested and the group members, in turn, 
welcomed the more intense of these.” Humphrey identified Dorothea Lange 
and Peter Stackpole as the younger generation who were considered new 
members.” 


WILLARD VAN DYKE, 1906-1986 


As a civilian during World War II, Willard worked as chief of production 
and liaison between Hollywood screenwriters and the production units of 
the Office of War Information (OWI) Overseas Motion Picture Bureau. Its 
purpose was to produce films that depicted the happy and democratic life to 
be found in America. This wartime propaganda was shown in numerous 
countries around the world. The titles reflected their subjects: Oswego, 
Steeltown, and Pacific Northwest. His last movie for the OWI was San 
Francisco, which covered the founding of the United Nations in that city in 
1945.4 

Following the war, Willard became recognized as one of this country’s 
most important documentary filmmakers. In 1946 he was a founder of 
Affiliated Film Producers Inc. and made The Photographer, released in 
1948, with Edward Weston as its subject. Willard was both the 
cinematographer and director. Over the next years, he produced many 
movies, from instructional films on courtship and marriage to one on the 
American Southwest seen from the perspective of Georgia O’ Keeffe. 

Willard never considered monogamy for himself a virtue. His romantic 
life was a series of affairs, whether he was married or not. He and Mary 
Gray Barnett, the parents of two, divorced in 1950. He felt that she was too 
competitive with him and demanded too much emotionally. Quickly he 
remarried that same year. With Barbara he had two more sons and her 
unconditional support and love. This marriage was his most stable and 
lasted the longest. They eventually separated in 1979.8 

Willard was appointed the director of the Department of Film at MoMA 
in 1965, an important position he held for ten years. He served in a number 
of related organizations, including as president of the Robert Flaherty 
International Film Seminars.” In 1974, at the age of sixty-eight, he became 
director of the film program and professor of theater arts at the State 
University of New York, Purchase. For two months in 1975, an exhibition 
of Edward’s photographs curated by Willard hung at MoMA. He found it 
one of his most satisfying projects. 

Willard joined with Ansel, Imogen, and Brett Weston to share their 
Group f.64 experiences in a weeklong workshop at the University of 
Oregon during the summer of 1967.** Totally immersed in film, he steered 
most conversations away from photography. After a very long lapse of forty 
years, Willard picked up the still camera once more in 1977, but this time to 


work in color, not black and white. The next year he was awarded a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship, which he used to photograph in Ireland. Willard 
was chosen as the first artist laureate in residence for Harvard and Radcliff 
in 1985.4 

During my interview about Group 7.64 in 1983 with Willard, Ansel, and 
Beaumont, Ansel turned to Willard and asked him point-blank why he had 
abandoned photography for film. 

“Tt was the Depression,” Willard replied. “We had to change the world. I 
thought that film could promote change faster than still photography. I was 
wrong. Film helps create an atmosphere, but your photography awakened 
sensitivity to wilderness. Dorothea and Walker increased sensitivity to 
people. Motion pictures are ephemeral. One in one hundred thousand 
people can name The River or The City. They’re up there on the screen and 
then they’re gone.” From the perspective of old age, he concluded that he 
had chosen the wrong path almost fifty years earlier, and this left him 
slightly bitter. 

Willard Van Dyke had a series of heart attacks over the years, and died 
of that cause in 1986 in Jackson, Tennessee, while on a cross-country road 
trip. 


EDWARD WESTON, 1886-1958 


During World War II, as a spotter for the Ground Observer Corps, Aircraft 
Warning Service, Edward would climb to a nearby hilltop and scan the 
skies with his binoculars for hours, watching for an enemy attack.** Unable 
to travel, he photographed the world close by, including many, many 
pictures of his and Charis’s many, many cats. 

Edward aged extremely rapidly. He suffered from depression, his hands 
acquired a tremor, and his walk slowed to a shuffle. Just thirty years old in 
1944, Charis wanted children. Edward was done with babies, and he made 
that very clear to her. They separated in 1945. Charis Weston filed for 
divorce in Reno on December 13, 1946, remarried the next day, and was 
pregnant within a year.” 

Edward spent much of 1945 making prints for a solo exhibition at 
MoMA, with Nancy Newhall serving as curator and author of a catalog. He 


traveled to New York for the opening in February 1946. With nearly 250 
photographs, it was the largest solo exhibition for a photographer at the 
museum to that date and a huge financial bonanza for Edward as well. 
Ninety-seven prints sold. 

However, photography still had some converting to do. An important 
but unsympathetic (or simply ignorant) critic said of the twenty-three 
reproductions in the show’s catalog, “There are a half dozen, at least, that 
are close to high art.” 

Edward Weston made his last negative in 1948, the year he was finally 
diagnosed with Parkinson’s disease. Sixty-two years old, he wrote, 
“Whatever has happened to me, I’ve brought on myself, and only I can lift 
myself out of the abyss.” As if to prove once and for all that the subject 
was Of little importance and that photography was all in the seeing, his final 
image was of a dark patch of sand at Point Lobos, enlivened by a modest 
scattering of exquisitely arranged, although unspectacular, rocks. 

His friends and family rallied. Willard made his movie on Edward. A 
retrospective monograph, Fifty Photographs, was published. Ansel and 
Virginia Adams produced and financed another book by Edward in 1950, 
My Camera on Point Lobos.™ 

In 1951 a suite of twelve photographs printed by Brett Weston under his 
father’s supervision was offered: one hundred portfolios at $100 apiece. 
Thirty sold to Edward’s mailing list. A benefactor stepped forward and 
purchased over eight hundred unmounted prints that also had been made by 
Brett for $6,000. Called “study” prints, they are in the collection of the 
University of California, Santa Cruz.““ These projects provided Edward 
with income in his final years. 

Edward’s sons tenderly cared for their dad so that he could continue 
living in his small shack of a home in the Carmel Highlands. Edward 
Weston died on New Year’s Day, 1958, seated in his rocker on the porch, 
watching the sunrise. His boys scattered his ashes over the ocean and rocks 
of Point Lobos. He left a great legacy that continues to inspire 
photographers all over the world, and a bank account balance of $300.4 

Edward was the unknowing force who had driven him into the arms of 
film, said Willard: “I couldn’t help it. I felt competitive with Edward and he 
was the champion, what was the point?” Willard measured his photographs 


against those of Edward, and since he could not equal nor surpass him, then 
he felt he must make his mark elsewhere.“ 

It was Edward and Ansel who had great reason to feel threatened by 
each other’s achievements. Instead, they left us the example of an 
unflagging friendship between two great artists. They were extreme 
Opposites in every way, except their shared belief in the power of 
photography and how to best express that. For Edward Weston and Ansel 
Adams, that was enough to build a relationship of absolute trust and 
support. They were not only the most well-known members of Group f.64, 
but also two of the most important and beloved photographers in the entire 
history of photography. 


PRESTON HOLDER, 1907-1980 


Photography had only been an indulgent hobby for Preston, fostering his 
deeper involvement with Willard and Edward. Archaeology was his 
passion. He served in the US Navy in the South Pacific during the war. 
After earning his PhD in archaeology from Columbia University, he split 
his time between teaching and working in the field. Following years of 
excavations of Native American sites, his areas of expertise included the 
Cahokia Mound complex in Missouri and Plains Indian cultural history. He 
directed archaeological research for the National Park Service in South 
Dakota and Kansas. From 1958 until his retirement in 1973, Preston was 
the chair of the Anthropology Department at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Preston Holder remained a free spirit, the same man he had been in 1935 
at the University of California, Berkeley, when he was denied the honors he 
had rightly earned at graduation because of his involvement in the Free 
Speech Movement of that time. Throughout the Vietnam War, Preston 
actively sided with the student protesters against the establishment, his 
long, thinning hair bound tightly in a low ponytail. He was fond of summer, 
when he could live in his very real tepee, an occasional puff of marijuana 
smoke wafting out. Preston was always “with it.” 

Long forgotten by the photography community, Preston resurfaced in 
1975 in an important interview with my husband, Jim Alinder, published in 


the journal of the Society for Photographic Education.“ A rare firsthand 
account of Group f.64, it is a valuable resource on the events of that time. 

A bright, warm man of exceedingly generous spirit, Preston Holder died 
in 1980 in his home in Lincoln, Nebraska, with his wife and children by his 
side.“ 


CONSUELO KANAGA, 1894-1978 


Soon after Group f.64’s initial exhibitions, Ansel and Willard clearly 
considered Connie elevated to full-fledged member status. Ansel included 
her in his Photographs by Group f.64 exhibition in September 1933 at his 
namesake gallery adding only her work to that by the originating seven 
members. Connie was also named a member in Ansel’s unpublished 
“Statement for Camera Craft,” written in 1934. In 1935, a Group f.64 
traveling exhibition announced by Willard in Camera Craft, listed her as a 
member. Connie was the only one of the four invited guest photographers to 
achieve membership status. 


Figure 77. Alma iavensatt Imogen Ganinenatt Alma Lavenson, and 
Consuelo Kanaga Photographing Together, c. 1952 


Connie spent the 1940s living a schizophrenic life. She earned her bread 
and butter with freelance assignments for women’s magazines, illustrating 
such stories as “How We Like Boys to Act on a Date,” while photographing 
for the left-wing press, including Direction and New Masses. 

Since she was not a great self-promoter, Group f.64 might have been the 
end of her as an artist in the public’s eye were it not for Edward Steichen. 
As the judge of the 1941 and 1942 U.S. Camera Annual, he included her 
work in each volume. Connie thrived when Steichen became the director of 
the photography department at MoMA following the war, having found that 
important someone to promote her photographs.~ She later was to say, “I 
hardly knew him but he was the best friend (to my whole self that includes 
my work) I’ve ever had.”“ In 1948, Steichen placed her prints in two 
important shows and personally purchased her portrait Annie Mae 
Merriweather, which he gave to the museum’s permanent collection. 

Connie’s high point in photography might have been the night in 1955 
when she turned on the television to hear Edward Steichen state that his 
favorite image from his hugely popular, historic blockbuster exhibition, The 
Family of Man, was by Consuelo Kanaga. He opened the show’s catalog to 
display to the TV camera She Is a Tree of Life to Them.“ A slim black 
woman, her hair wrapped in a do-rag, stands tall and determined as she 
pulls her two young children to her side in an eternal maternal gesture. 
Steichen explained, “How completely this picture . . . speaks for itself! This 
woman has been drawing her children to her, protecting them, for thousands 
of years against hurt and discrimination.”~ 

To make the exposure, Connie knelt down, placing herself and the 
camera in a subservient position so her subject could grow from the bottom 
of the frame, her head breaking through the top. The woman’s strength is 
emphasized. This is not the normal perspective given a poor, hardworking 
field hand. 

For an article in the New York Times Magazine, Steichen singled out that 
same image along with six others from MoMA’s photography collection, 
then numbering five thousand prints, as an example of a “great from among 
many great works.” He also offered it as “proof that photography is an art 
just as painting and sculpture and poetry.”~ 


Connie’s husband insisted that they move to the country in the early 
1950s, which separated her from her New York magazine contacts. For the 
next ten years or more, she returned to making portraits to earn a very 
modest living. 

In 1964 she journeyed to Georgia to witness and photograph a peace 
march. The event ended with the participants arrested and separated, the 
whites taken away to a white-only jail and the blacks to the black-only. This 
would be Connie’s last time photographing subjects of social injustice, for 
so long her driving concern.” 

Connie’s friendships with Imogen and Alma continued throughout their 
lives. On her infrequent trips to California, they would go out together and 
photograph, just as they had in the early 1930s. 

Except for her recognition by Steichen, Connie’s photographs were 
largely unknown and very seldom seen. During her lifetime, she had only 
six solo and ten group exhibitions—total. Thankfully, she is the subject of a 
fine major monograph/biography published in 1992 that accompanied the 
most important show of her work at the Brooklyn Museum in 1993-94.>+ 

Despite a diagnosis of emphysema, she continued to smoke and lived 
ten years following surgery for colon cancer. Connie Kanaga died at the age 
of eighty-three in 1978 in the hospital in Mount Kisco, New York. Her body 
just gave out.24 


ALMA LAVENSON, 1897-1989 


Forever dismissing herself as only a weekend photographer, Alma 
nevertheless photographed for most of her life, until she became 
discouraged by what she considered the “far-out” “experimental” 
photography of the late 1960s and early 1970s.~ Humble about her own 
abilities, she enrolled as a student in Ansel’s 1941 Yosemite workshop, 
where he persuaded her to exchange her bulky 8-by-10 for a 4-by-5-inch 
view camera. But Alma did not think Ansel had much impact on her 
photography. She felt he placed too much emphasis on technique. 

For thirty years, Alma and her husband persisted in their project to 
photograph California’s Mother Lode Country, but they never found a 


publisher. The prints are in the archives of the Oakland Museum of 
California. 

Others recognized the strength of her work. Alma had three solo 
exhibitions at the San Francisco Museum of Art in 1942, 1948, and 1960, 
and a photograph was also included in the exhibition The Family of Man.~ 
In 1979 the California Museum of Photography organized a large traveling 
retrospective exhibition of her prints that included portraits of Imogen and 
Connie, as well as work from 1928 through 1969. One catalog and a well- 
illustrated biography have appeared on Alma as a photographer.~ Until the 
very last, she always thanked Imogen for having “the greatest influence on 
anything that I have accomplished.” 

Alma Lavenson died in her home in the East Bay in 1989. She was 
ninety-two years old. 


BRETT WESTON, 1911-1993 


Brett served in the army from 1943 to 1946. Never a whiz at school, he 
flunked basic training twice. At war’s end, he found his way into the Signal 
Corps, with the cushy assignment of photographing New York City. Nancy 
Newhall took him under her wing, and a great friendship between him and 
both Newhalls began.” 

Except for that necessary time during World War II, Brett never deviated 
from his obsession with photography. He was a working, creative 
photographer nearly as long as Imogen, but then again, he had begun as a 
youngster, not quite fourteen years old. In 1947 Brett was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship to photograph along the Eastern Seaboard.“ 

Brett cultivated a certain mystique, with dark glasses as shields for his 
eyes, pipe clamped firmly in his square jaw, and the fingernails of his right 
hand stained brown by his chosen developer, Amidol. He was always a man 
of few words, a proud anti-intellectual who lived in the moment. 

Eventually Brett earned a comfortable living, producing a number of 
portfolios and books and cultivating a few important clients. All the while 
he continued to live by the mantra “I make them for love, not for sale.”™ At 
the age of seventy, he was proud of his sports car, a Porsche, and could be 
counted on sporting a lovely young woman on his corduroy-jacketed arm, 


with leather patches on the elbows. He had a black-tiled swimming pool 
built with a window along one of its sides from which he could photograph 
underwater nudes without getting wet. Given all that, he still lived a life 
modeled after his father’s—eating simply, going to bed early, rising at 
midnight, printing till dawn, and not allowing much of anything to interfere 
with the day-in, day-out discipline he required for his life as a photographer. 

Concerned that when he died someone would continue to make prints 
from his negatives, Brett celebrated his eightieth birthday in 1991 by 
inviting the press to witness the burning of a symbolic number of his 
negatives in his fireplace. This was a particularly personal action because 
for many years his youngest brother, Cole, followed by Cole’s son Kim, had 
sold numerous prints they made from Edward Weston’s negatives. Brett 
would not let that be his negatives’ fate. The print was an intensely 
personal, expressive medium. No one could print like he could: “It wouldn’t 
be my work.” His prints would be his gifts to the future, not his negatives. 

While agreeing with Brett on the importance of the print, Ansel held an 
opposite position. When he died, his negatives were taken to his archive at 
the Center for Creative Photography. His intention was that students should 
be able to study the negative as well as the print. 

On New Year’s Day 1993, Brett Weston suffered a stroke and died three 
weeks later on the big island of Hawaii, where he had a second home near 
his younger brother, Neil. New Year’s Day must have been a momentous 
date in his own mind, with the sharp memory of his father’s passing exactly 
thirty-five years before. At the time of his death, Brett’s photographs were 
said to be the fifth most collected by museums worldwide of any American 
photographer. 


DOROTHEA LANGE, 1895-1965 


A strong case can be made that Dorothea was a later member of Group f.64, 
even though when she was asked that question near the end of her life, she 
answered emphatically, “No!” She said that she had never been invited and 
that, in any case, she did not agree with the group’s philosophy.“ Her 
position could have been a lapse of memory after thirty years, or maybe a 
touch of resentment, since it is true she was considered not good enough to 


be a founding member. And, in late 1932, she wasn’t. Ansel’s later memory 
was that Dorothea “never quite forgave us for not getting her in the group. 
She at that time was so pictorial, so fuzzy-wuzzy that it never occurred to 
us.” 

But there is evidence to indicate otherwise. In his unpublished 
“Statement for Camera Craft,’ written in 1934, Ansel listed the current 
members as himself, Edward, Willard, Imogen, Connie, Dorothea, Henry, 
and John Paul. Eight people in all, and he presented them in that order.© 
John Paul’s 1935 article, “Group f.64,” named Dorothea, William Simpson, 
and Peter Stackpole as recent additions to the group.“ Beaumont Newhall, 
who came to know Dorothea quite well, wrote that she became a member 
soon after the group’s formation.= She was one of the six photographers in 
the 1940 MoMA traveling exhibition, The California Group, touted as the 
“outstanding” members of Group f.64. Her prints are in the Henry Swift 
Collection at SFMoMA which the museum’s photography curator 
considered to be works by members of Group f.64.2 

Dorothea Lange was awarded a Guggenheim in 1941, the third 
photographer to be so honored, following Edward Weston in 1937, renewed 
in 1938, and Walker Evans in 1940. Her purpose was “to photograph people 
in selected rural American communities.” But World War II stopped her 
project. She was hired by the War Relocation Authority to document the 
evacuation of Japanese Americans and the beginning of their internment. 
Aware that this was an enormous catastrophe, she cast herself and her 
camera as the national conscience.” Her eight hundred images graphically 
communicated the personal devastation suffered by thousands of innocents. 
The Manzanar that Dorothea experienced was raw, not yet softened by the 
determined hands of its internees. For her, the dramatic backdrop of the 
Sierra only seemed to heighten the harshness of the windblown, desiccated 
landscape, while Ansel saw the same mountains and believed they provided 
the solace of beauty to the prisoners below.“ Dorothea and Ansel argued to 
the ends of their lives. She made photographs with clear social intent that 
she thought would benefit humanity. Ansel never budged from his belief 
that art should be made for art’s sake—if it then could be used for a good 
cause, fine.2 

Although they were like oil and water, Dorothea and Ansel maintained a 
fondness and respect for each other that at times wore thin. In 1944 they 


shared assignments on five different stories for Fortune magazine.“ 
Dorothea made it clear that her area of expertise was people, and that Ansel 
could cover anything but that. For the most part, he complied. 

After they finished their last story, Dorothea became very sick, suffering 
from a duodenal ulcer. Years of ill health, numerous surgeries, and radiation 
treatments nearly consumed her small frame and halted her photography. In 
1954, nine years after her last major job, she and Ansel teamed up on a 
story about three Mormon towns in Utah that they sold to Life. This 
assignment ended in rancor, and although their friendship was eventually 
restored, they never worked together again, although she continued on 
occasion to photograph for Life. 

Dorothea Lange’s health remained frail. Her scarred esophagus had 
grown so constricted that eating became a trial. Her diagnosis was 
inoperable esophageal cancer. Tormenting pain was a constant. She rallied 
herself and spent much of 1964 on her most important exhibition, a full 
retrospective at MoMA.“ It opened with an accompanying hardcover 
catalog in November 1965. Sadly, Dorothea died on April 11, 1965.2 She 
made some incisive photographs in her later years, but few captured the 
world’s attention as had her images from the Great Depression. The many 
years of debilitating illness eroded so much of what should have been her 
creative prime. 


PETER STACKPOLE, 1913-1997 


To the end of his life, Peter Stackpole longed to be recognized as a member 
of Group f.64.“ In addition to his obstinate insistence that he had been, John 
Paul listed him in his 1935 “Group F64” article in Camera Craft, as did 
Willard in his 1938 piece on Group f.64 for Scribner’s and, years later, in a 
1978 article, as well as SFMoMA photography curator, John Humphrey, in 
his 1973 essay in Camera.4 

Beginning with the 1934 Mills College exhibition Photographs by 
Leading American Photographers, Dorothea and/or Peter are included in 
most of what could be classified as Group f.64 shows: Gelber-Lilienthal 
Book Shop, February 1935 (Lange); Photography Forum Instructors, 1935 
(Lange and Stackpole); Pictorial Photography at the Paul Elder Gallery, 


1935 (Lange); West Coast Photographers at Mills College, 1936 (Lange 
and Stackpole); and A Pageant of Photography, 1940 (Lange and 
Stackpole). 

Peter continued to work as a staff photographer for Life. He enjoyed a 
very successful career as a photojournalist, including years as Life’s 
Hollywood photographer. His house and most of his negatives were 
destroyed in the epic Oakland Hills fire in 1991. He died of congestive 
heart failure in Novato, California, in 1997.“ 

I believe that both Dorothea Lange and Peter Stackpole earned the right 
to be called later members of Group f.64. 


DAVID McALPIN, 1897-1989 


David continued his steadfast support of art photography. In 1972, he 
established the first endowed chair in photography is this country: the 
David McAlpin Endowed Professorship in the History of Photography at 
his alma mater, Princeton University.2 His friendship with Ansel remained 
a constant. McAlpin sponsored Ansel’s important 1974 solo exhibition at 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. He and his wife, Sally, enjoyed 
visits to the Adamses’ home in the Carmel Highland and hosted Ansel in 
their New Jersey home and at the McAlpin’s club in Manhattan. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL, 1908-1993, AND NANCY 
NEWHALL, 1908-1974 


While neither of the Newhalls was a member of Group f.64, they became 
the power couple of twentieth-century photography. When Beaumont 
returned from the war to his position at MoMA in late 1945, he found that a 
quiet coup had changed everything, and not for the better. Edward Steichen, 
a hero in World War I and important in World War II as well, was appointed 
director of the Department of Photography in early 1946. As curator, 
Beaumont now reported to Steichen. The Newhalls and Ansel agreed that 
Steichen was the wrong person for the job. He treated photography as a tool 
to manipulate easy emotions by staging grand theme shows. In March 1946 


Beaumont resigned. In their eyes, Edward Steichen had now supplanted 
William Mortensen as the bogeyman of photography.” 

In 1948 Beaumont was hired as the curator and then director from 1958 
to 1971 of the George Eastman House in Rochester, New York, a new 
museum devoted to photography. His The History of Photography, based on 
his 1937 catalog for MoMA’s Photography 1839-1937, became the 
essential book on photographic history. The Newhalls moved in 1971 to 
Albuquerque, where Beaumont taught the history of photography as well as 
museum practices at the University of New Mexico. 

In addition to leading the Photography Department at MoMA during 
World War II, Nancy Newhall spent many hours with Alfred Stieglitz, 
intending to write his biography. In early July 1946 the Newhalls dropped 
by An American Place with a chocolate ice cream cone for Stieglitz. They 
found him slumped on his cot; he had suffered a heart attack. Following a 
stroke a few days later, he became comatose, and died in a New York 
hospital on July 13. 

While Nancy did not complete the Stieglitz biography, she wrote many 
other books and was a significant contributor to the understanding of the 
history of photography. She was the editor of Edward’s two volumes of 
Daybooks, Mexico in 1961 and California in 1966, and was the author of a 
biography of Ansel’s formative years, The Eloquent Light, 1963. Nancy was 
Ansel’s major collaborator on books and magazine articles throughout the 
1950s and 1960s. Their most important achievement was the 1955 traveling 
exhibition and companion book in 1960 for the Sierra Club, This Is the 
American Earth, a longtime popular best seller. Some still say it is the most 
beautiful conservation book ever published. 

Beaumont and Nancy Newhall never had children, although she suffered 
one late-term miscarriage. She found this to be an unrecoverable blow. 
While he thrived in snowy Rochester, it felt like banishment to her. In 1974, 
to celebrate their thirty-eighth anniversary, the Newhalls took a raft trip on 
the Snake River at the base of the Tetons. In a freak accident, a tree snapped 
and fell on the raft, injuring only Nancy. Her ankle had been almost torn 
off, but at the hospital her prognosis was good. Six days later, on July 7, a 
blood clot tore loose, blocking her pulmonary artery, and she suddenly died. 
She was sixty-seven years old. Beaumont and Ansel scattered her ashes on 
the Pacific Ocean from a bench at Point Lobos.” 


The next year, a very lonely Beaumont married Christi Yates, who had 
formerly been married to Brett Weston. They built a home in Santa Fe, 
surrounded by gardens and with plenty of space for Beaumont to research 
and write. Although they divorced ten years later, they continued to live 
together. Christi Yates provided Beaumont with caring companionship until 
his death from a stroke on February 26, 1993.™ 
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Appendix 1 


GROUP F.64 AND CLOSELY RELATED 
EXHIBITIONS, 1932-1940 


1. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, Group f.64, 
November 15, 1932—December 31, 1932 

Eighty photographs. The exhibition invitation lists these dates. Subsequent 
announcements in the printed media offered January 1, 1933, as the closing 
date. Seven originating members: Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, John 
Paul Edwards, Sonya Noskowiak, Henry Swift, Willard Van Dyke, Edward 
Weston; and four invited photographers: Preston Holder, Consuelo Kanaga, 
Alma Lavenson, Brett Weston. Exhibition opened a few days later than 
advertised and may have closed January 1, 1933. 


2. Denny-Watrous Gallery, Carmel, California Group f.64, 

late January—early February 1933 

Sixty-four photographs from original seven members, on loan from the de 
Young. Prints by Adams, Cunningham, Edwards, Weston, and Van Dyke, 
the same as in de Young show, but with three Swifts and one Van Dyke 
replaced. The Carmel Pine Cone mentions nine photographers in the show. 
The other two photographers are unknown, but are probably Brett Weston, 
since Edward Weston was highly responsible for this exhibition, and 
Weston’s friend Consuelo Kanaga. These prints may have been the source 
for a traveling exhibition circulated under the auspices of the Western 
Association of Art Museum Directors (WAAMD). 


3. Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 

F-64 Club of Carmel and San Francisco, two weeks, 

February 11[?]—February 25[?] 1933 

Edward Weston, Imogen Cunningham, Willard Van Dyke, Sonya 
Noskowiak, and Ansel Adams. Possible version of Group f.64, Denny- 
Watrous Gallery, Carmel, California. Possibly circulated by WAAMD. 
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Figure 78. Group [.64 pricelist, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 1932 
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Figure 79. Group f.64 hand annotated pricelist, M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, 1934 


4. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, 

Modern Photographs From the Collection of Lloyd LaPage Rollins, 

April 6—May 7, 1933 

Photographs by all seven original members of Group /.64 and three of the 
four original invited photographers, with Mary Jeannette Edwards in place 
of Alma Lavenson (who was the subject of a solo show at the de Young 
concurrently with this exhibition). The additional eight photographers were 
Otto Dyar, Paul Freiberger of Vienna, Paul Hamilton, George Hoyningen- 
Huene of Paris, Kenneth H. Kerwin, Margrethe Mather, Thurman Rotan, 
and Edward Steichen. 


5. 683 Brockhurst, Oakland, California, 
Prints by Contemporary Western Photographers, April 11-30, 1933 


Inaugural exhibition for this gallery, owned by Willard Van Dyke and Mary 
Jeannette Edwards. Original seven members, plus Mary Jeannette Edwards 
and Preston Holder. 


6. The Fine Arts Gallery, Balboa Park, San Diego, 
Group f.64, late July-August 1933 
Possible traveling exhibition by WAAMD. 


7. Ansel Adams Gallery, San Francisco, 

Photographs by Group F64, September 1-16, 1933 

Inaugural exhibition for this gallery, owned by Ansel Adams. Original 
seven members plus Consuelo Kanaga. 


8. Seattle Fine Arts Museum, Washington Group F-64, October 5— 
November 6, 1933 

Traveling exhibition by WAAMD. Imogen Cunningham, John Paul 
Edwards, Henry Swift, Willard Van Dyke, Edward Weston, and most likely 
other members. 


9. Portland Art Museum, Oregon, Group F-64, November 1-30, 1933 
100 photographs. Ansel Adams, Sonya Noskowiak, Willard Van Dyke, 
Brett Weston, and Edward Weston, twenty by each, plus prints by five 
photographers unconnected to Group f.64, William Rittasse and four 
Portland photographers: Alma Jourdan, Albert Jourdan (the curator of the 
exhibit), Walter Boychuk, and Henry Berger Jr. Probably an original 
exhibition, and apparently a different exhibition than shown at Seattle, since 
their dates overlap. 

10. Grace Campbell Memorial Museum 

(now the Northwest Museum of Arts and Culture), 

Spokane, Washington, Group F64, January 18—February 10, 1934 
Possible traveling exhibition by WAAMD, sent onward from the Seattle 
Fine Arts Museum. It is uncertain whether this exhibition took place, but 
three references indicate that it did. “Group F-64 Schedule,” from the de 
Young’s exhibition files, lists in typewriting “de Young Museum Nov. 15— 
Jan. 1, 1932; Seattle Art Museum Oct. 4—Nov. 6”; and then in handwriting, 
and lacking exhibition dates, “Spokane / Los Angeles.” Mrs. Thelma von 


Seeth, in a letter to the WAAMD, November 27, 1933, writes, “Spokane has 
decided to take the F64 group for the period January 18—February 10,” 
M.H. de Young Museum exhibition file. Note that the exhibition at the 
Portland Art Museum is not listed, an indication that Portland was not a 
WAAMD exhibition. 


11. Mills College Art Gallery, Oakland, California, 

Photographs by Leading American Photographers, 

February 11-28, 1934 

Curated by Willard Van Dyke, Ansel Adams, and John Paul Edwards, with 
input from gallery director Roi Partridge. The West: Original seven 
members plus Dorothea Lange and Alma Lavenson. The East: Margaret 
Bourke-White, Louise Dahl-Wolfe, Ira Martin, Thurman Rotan, and Charles 
Sheeler. 


12. Gelber-Lilienthal Book Shop, San Francisco, Photo Commentors, 
May 1934 

Closed after one day. Dorothea Lange, Consuelo Kanaga, Willard Van 
Dyke, Hansel Mieth, Otto Hagel, and Lester Balog. Whether this show 
actually took place is questionable. 


13. Los Angeles Museum (later the Los Angeles Museum of Art), 

Group F.64 Exhibit, Late May—June [?] 1934 

Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, Willard Van Dyke, Imogen Cunningham 
and others. Possible traveling exhibition by WAAMD. No record of this 
show in the Los Angeles County Museum files. 


14. 683 Brockhurst, Oakland, California, 

First Salon of Pure Photography, July 1-31, 1934 

Judges: Ansel Adams, Willard Van Dyke, Edward Weston. Six hundred 
photographs submitted; sixty selected for exhibition. 


15. Paul Elder Gallery, San Francisco, Pure Photography, 
August 6-18, 1934 
Willard Van Dyke and Edward Weston. 


16. Adams-Danysh Galleries, San Francisco, 
First Salon of Pure Photography, August 6—September 1, 1934 
The same exhibition as shown at 683 Brockhurst in July. 


17. Adams-Danysh Gallery, San Francisco, 

Photographs by Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, Ansel Adams, 

and Imogen Cunningham, September 1—October 29, 1934 

Although the publications listing this exhibition refers to the gallery as the 
Adams-Danysh Gallery, in actuality Ansel Adams withdrew from this 
partnership on September 1, 1934, after which time it was named the 
Joseph Danysh Galleries. 


18. Joseph Danysh Galleries, San Francisco, Pure Photography, 
December 1934 

Primarily prints by Ansel Adams, with some by Edward Weston, Willard 
Van Dyke, and Imogen Cunningham. Possible extension or variant of the 
exhibition shown September 1—October 29, 1934, at the same gallery. 


19. Gelber-Lilienthal Book Shop, San Francisco, 

Art Photography (likely continuation of Photo Commentors), 

February [?]—28, 1935 

Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Dorothea Lange, Willard Van Dyke, 
Consuelo Kanaga, Peter Stackpole, William Simpson, Albert Barrows, and 
George Oppen. 


20. Unknown exhibition venues (perhaps none occurred), 

F:64 group traveling show 

Sixty prints on 14-by-18-inch mounts were “offered to Camera Clubs or 
like organizations throughout the country beginning Feb. Ist, 1935 ...a 
very representative collection of the work of the leaders of the ‘Pure 
Photography’ movement.” Listed as members of the F:64 group are Edward 
Weston, Ansel Adams, Willard Van Dyke, John Paul Edwards, Imogen 
Cunningham, Consuelo Kanaga, and “several others.” Contact to book 
show: Willard Van Dyke at 683 Brockhurst. 


21. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Texas, 

Modern Photographs From the Collection of Lloyd LaPage Rollins, 

April 24—May 12, 1935 

Forty prints. Described by Rollins in a report to the museum’s board as 
“Modern Photographs by Group F.64.” Group f.64: Imogen Cunningham, 
Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, Consuelo Kanaga, John Paul Edwards, 
Preston Holder, and Peter Stackpole. Photographs by others, including Man 
Ray, Thurman Rotan, and Edward Steichen. 


22. The Artists’ Cooperative Gallery, San Francisco, 

Photography Forum Instructors, September—October 1935 

Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Horace Bristol, Peter Stackpole, 
Willard Van Dyke, Mary Jeannette Edwards, Dorothea Lange, and Roger 
Sturtevant. 


23. Paul Elder Gallery, San Francisco, Pictorial Photographs, 

August 26—September 7, 1935 

Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Dorothea Lange, Sonya Noskowiak, 
Roger Sturtevant, Brett Weston, Edward Weston, augmented by Nacho 
Bravo, Howard Putzel, and Sherrill Schell. 


24. Stanley Rose Gallery, Hollywood, California, 

Pictorial Photographs, December 20, 1935—January 11, 1936 

Ansel Adams, Edward Weston, Brett Weston, Nacho Bravo, Sherrill Schell, 
Viktor von Pribosic, and Hy Hirsch. Possible variant of an exhibit, with a 
revised group of exhibitors, which originated at the Paul Elder Gallery (see 
above). 


25. Mills College, Oakland, California, 

Photographs by West Coast Photographers, 

October 25—December 2, 1936 

Ansel Adams, Imogen Cunningham, John Paul Edwards, Mary Jeannette 
Edwards, Dorothea Lange, Alma Lavenson, Sonya Noskowiak, Peter 
Stackpole, Henry Swift, Willard Van Dyke, Brett Weston, and Sybil 
Anikieff, Horace Bristol, Will Connell, Raymond Daily, James Doolittle, 


John Goodman, Arthur Racicot, Roger Sturtevant, S. Vanderpant, Winston 
Weismann, and Chandler Weston. Ten prints by each photographer. 


26. The Artists’ Cooperative Gallery, San Francisco, 

Annual Salon of San Francisco Photographers, May 1937 

Ansel Adams, Horace Bristol, Imogen Cunningham, Peter Stackpole, 
Willard Van Dyke, and unknown others. 


27. Golden Gate International Exposition, Treasure Island, 

California, A Pageant of Photography, May 25—September 29, 1940 

An overview of photography since its beginnings from the perspective of 
curator Ansel Adams. Work shown by many photographers, with a steady 
emphasis on straight photography. Group f.64 members or associates: Ansel 
Adams, Imogen Cunningham, Mary Jeannette Edwards, Otto Hagel, 
Dorothea Lange, Alma Lavenson, Hansel Mieth, Sonya Noskowiak, Peter 
Stackpole, Willard Van Dyke, Brett Weston, Edward Weston, and Consuelo 
Kanaga, probably as part of the Photo League’s Harlem Document project. 


28. Portland Art Museum, Oregon, 
A Pageant of Photography, November 12—December 1940 
Variant of original exhibitions listed above. 


29. Various venues, The California Group, 1940-1941 

Circulating exhibition organized by, but not exhibited at, the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, traveling to the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Connecticut, October 14-28, 1940; Theater Gallery, Wisconsin Union, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, April 7—21, 1941; and Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, May 1-15, 1941. Prints likely chosen by 
Ansel Adams, who was working at MoMA at the time. Twenty-five 
photographs by Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, Brett Weston, Cedric 
Wright, Dorothea Lange, and Imogen Cunningham. Statement for show 
most likely written by Ansel or Beaumont Newhall: “In California Edward 
Weston has developed a style of photography which is characterized by 
exact precision of focus and tonal scale. In 1932 his followers formed the ‘F 
64 Group.’ The name was chosen because it refers to the camera setting 


which allows great clarity of image and depth of focus—factors which have 
been conspicuous in their prints. The six photographers whose work is 
included in the exhibition are outstanding members of this group. They 
exploit the camera’s ability to render seemingly infinite detail and believe 
with Edward Weston that ‘the camera is capable of enlarging human vision 
by revealing the world in new terms and new dimensions.’ To realize this 
ideal they generally employ large negatives and make contact prints or 
enlargements of only small magnification on a smooth paper which reveals 
to the fullest the structure recorded by the lens. It is important to realize that 
these workers visualize the final print before the shutter is clicked. They 
leave to chance as little as possible and place the entire emphasis not upon 
the subject but upon their own particular approach to the subject.” Here is a 
definition of the state of Group f.64 in 1940. For someone very important— 
Beaumont, Ansel, or both—Group f.64 was still alive. Loan form for 
exhibition, MoMA. 


Appendix 2 


M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITIONS, 1930-1940 


1930 

MAY Lloyd LaPage Rollins hired as director of the Palace of the Legion 
of Honor 

SEPTEMBER Rollins also becomes director of the de Young; 

Doris Ulmann Photographs (Legion of Honor) 


1931 
JULY 15-AUGUST 30 


Margrethe Mather: Photography 
AUGUST 23-SEPTEMBER 30 


Photographs of Greece by Arnold Genthe 
OCTOBER 1-31 Modern Photographic Prints by Beulah Ross 


OCTOBER Eugene Atget 
NOVEMBER 17-DECEMBER 15 


Edward Weston 
DECEMBER 17-JANUARY 31 


Imogen Cunningham 


1932 
JANUARY 3-FEBRUARY 2 


Camera Enthusiasts of San Diego, International Photographic Salon 
FEBRUARY 5-MARCH 4 


Ansel Easton Adams 

MARCH 2-APRIL 1 Photographs of Modernist Characters by Agustin 
Jimenez of Mexico 

APRIL 3-MAY 2 Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy 

MAY 3-JUNE 13 Willard Van Dyke 

MAY 15-JUNE 15 Foreign Commercial Photographs 


JUNE 1-JULY 31 A Showing of Hands (competition) 
AUGUST 20-SEPTEMBER 19 


Second Traveling Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of America 


(includes Margaret Bourke-White) 
SEPTEMBER 2-OCTOBER 2 


Edward Steichen 
SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 21 


California Trees (competition) 
OCTOBER 4—-NOVEMBER 3 


James N. Doolittle 
NOVEMBER 15-JANUARY 1 


Group f.64 


1933 
JANUARY 6-FEBRUARY 6 


Brett Weston of Santa Barbara 

FEBRUARY 4—MARCH 6 

Photographs of Soviet Russia by Margaret Bourke-White; Photographs by 
Thurman Rotan; Views of California Missions by H. P. Webb; Sixteenth 
Annual International Salon of Pictorial Photography, by the Camera 
Pictorialists of Los Angeles 

MARCH 9-APRIL 5 Traveling Exhibition of Photographs for Art and 
Industry, organized by the National Alliance of Art and Industry and the 
Pictorial Photographers of America 

APRIL 1934 San Francisco Society of Women Artists. One gallery 
entirely of photographs with prints by Dorothea Lange, Imogen 
Cunningham, Alma Lavenson, Mary Jeannette Edwards, Florence Alston 
Swift (wife of Henry Swift), and others. 

APRIL 6-MAY 7 Alma Lavenson; Modern Photographs from the Rollins 
Collection 

LATE APRIL Lloyd Rollins is fired 

MAY 9-JUNE 11 William Rittase of Philadelphia 


JULY 1933 Photographs of Modern Architecture 
SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 23 


Johan Hagemeyer 


1934 
FEBRUARY 4-MARCH 4 


Seventeenth Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography, sponsored by the 
Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 
APRIL 1-MAY 15 Willard Van Dyke: Public Works of Art Project 
JUNE Will Connell 
SEPTEMBER 1-30 Photographs of Historic Homes and Places in the 


Gold Country by Roger Sturtevant 
SEPTEMBER 13-OCTOBER 4 


Photographs by the Japanese Camera Club 


1935 

JANUARY 3-26 Boulder Dam: Official Photographs by Ben Glaha 
FEBRUARY 3-24 Eighteenth Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography, 
sponsored by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 

APRIL 7-MAY 31 Yosemite in Four Seasons: Photography by Ansel 
Adams 


JULY 15-AUGUST 11 
254 Prints of Illustrative Photography, originated by National Alliance of 


Art and Industry and the Photographic Illustrators of New York 
NOVEMBER 15-DECEMBER 8 


Masterpieces of Greek and Italian Renaissance Sculpture in Photographs 


by Clarence Kennedy 
DECEMBER 7-JANUARY 5, 1936 


Invitational Exhibition of American Pictorial Photography, traveling 
exhibition organized by the America Fellows of the Royal Photographic 
Society 


1936 


MARCH 1-15 U.S. Camera Show 
DECEMBER 12-JANUARY 10 


Foreign Invitational Salon of Photography 


1937 

APRIL 3-18 U.S. Camera Show 

MAY 1-31 Roger Sturtevant and David Stover 

JUNE 5-JULY 26 Arabian Photographs by Hans Helfritz 

AUGUST 1-29 Photography 1839-1937, from the Museum of Modern 
Art 


NOVEMBER 1-30 Photographs of Japan by Fritz Henle 
DECEMBER 13-JANUARY 4 


Third Annual Newspaper National Snapshot Awards 


1938 

MARCH 1-31 John Gutmann 

APRIL 1-MAY 15 Views of Greece: Photographs by Zelina Northmann 
JUNE 1-JULY 30 Photographs of Mexico by Fritz Henle 


JULY 1-20 U.S. Camera Show 
AUGUST 1-DECEMBER 31 


Photographs of the California Midwinter International Exposition, San 
Francisco, 1894 
DECEMBER 1-31 Johan Hagemeyer 


1939 

JANUARY 16-23 Fourth Annual Newspaper National Snapshot Awards 
FEBRUARY 1-15 Eighty-Third Annual International Exhibition: Pictorial 
Section of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 


FEBRUARY 7-28 The Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 
FEBRUARY 15-MARCH 12 


Photographs of Egypt 
APRIL 2-30 San Francisco International Salon of Pictorial 


Photography 
NOVEMBER 4-DECEMBER 31 
Josef Muench 


1940 
FEBRUARY 5-MARCH 21 


Twenty-third Annual Photographic Salon of the Camera Pictorialists of 


Los Angeles 
MARCH 10-APRIL 14 


Josef Muench 

APRIL 1-14 Photographs by Members: State Employee’s Camera Club 
APRIL 1-MAY 9 Edward Dassonville, John Paul Edwards, and P. 
Douglas Anderson 

MAY 1-15 Photographs of the California Midwinter Fair 

MAY 10-JUNE 7 Max Heinegg, Gordon Kimball, and James P. Lloyd 


MAY 15-JUNE 15 Photographs Selected from a Contest Held by the 
National Y.M.C.A. of Japan 

JUNE 1-15 Photographs from “Photographic Chat” Print Analysis of 
May 


JUNE 17-JULY 7 Karl Erhard Seigel and Studio 
SEPTEMBER 15-OCTOBER 31 


Fleming Orem, J. F. Kirby, and Richard Oliver 
OCTOBER 1-31 Sidney Philip Kahn: The Golden Gate International 
Exposition 


Appendix 3 


683 BROCKHURST, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA, EXHIBITIONS, 1933-1935 


1933 

APRIL 11-30 Contemporary Western Photographers: Willard Van Dyke, 
Mary Jeannette Edwards, John Paul Edwards, Imogen Cunningham, 
Edward Weston, Henry Swift, Preston Holder, Ansel Easton Adams, and 
Sonya Noskowiak 

MAY 10-24 Wengenroth 


JUNE 15-JULY 1 Alma Lavenson 
JULY 23-AUGUST 12 


Edward Weston: Thirty Years of Photography 
AUGUST 15-31 Adolph Dehn: Lithographs 


SEPTEMBER 1 Ansel Adams 
SEPTEMBER 19-OCTOBER 5 


Henrietta Shore: Drawings, Lithographs and Oils 


OCTOBER 8-21 Jean Charlot: Oils and Lithographs 
[?]-NOVEMBER 12 


Anton Bruehl: Photographs of Mexico 
NOVEMBER 12-26 


Sonya Noskowiak: Photographs 
NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 10 


Willard Van Dyke and Mary Jeannette Edwards: Photographic Portraits 
DECEMBER 10-24 


Paintings by Mexican School Children 
HOLIDAYS Closed 


1934 


[?]-JANUARY 14 William Simpson 
JANUARY 15-FEBRUARY 6 


Thurman Rotan 
FEBRUARY Ira Martin 
[?]-MARCH 18 Berenice Abbott 


MID-MARCH Sale of Edward Weston photographs 


APRIL 21—-MAY 5 OR 15 Alma Lavenson 
MID TO LATE MAY-JUNE 8 


Dorothea Lange: May Day Photographs 

JUNE Edward Weston: Nudes 

JULY 1-31 First Salon of Pure Photography; extended to August 5 
AUGUST 5-18 Closed for vacation 

AUGUST 19 George Post: Watercolors 


1935 
?FEBRUARY 15 Brett Weston (mostly sand dunes) 
AUGUST 683 Brockhurst closed 


Appendix 4 


ANSEL ADAMS GALLERY, 166 GEARY 
STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 
EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS, 1933-1934 


1933 

JUNE Acquires gallery space 

SEPTEMBER 1-16 Photographs by Group f.64 

SEPTEMBER 18-30 Jean Charlot: Paintings and Lithographs; extended 
to October 6 

SEPTEMBER 22 Lecture by Jehanne Bietry Salinger, “What to Look for 


in Jean Charlot” 
OCTOBER 7-17 OR 21 


Anton Bruehl: Photographs of Mexico (25 prints) 
OCTOBER 16-NOVEMBER 9 


William Zorach: Watercolors (40 prints) 

NOVEMBER 6 The first of six weekly lectures on modern French 
painting given by Jane Berlandina, Monday evenings 

NOVEMBER 11-25 Edward Weston 


NOVEMBER 13 Second Berlandina lecture 

NOVEMBER 20 Third Berlandina lecture 

NOVEMBER 21 Lecture by Hilary Douglas C. Pepler, “Books I Have 
Printed” 

NOVEMBER 27 Drawings by Ralph Stackpole; Marguerite Zorach; 
fourth Berlandina lecture 

NOVEMBER 28 Lecture by Hilary Douglas C. Pepler, “Plays I Have 
Produced” 

DECEMBER 4 Fifth Berlandina lecture 

DECEMBER 5 Lecture by Hilary Douglas C. Pepler, “Poets I Have 
Known” 

DECEMBER 11 Sixth and final Berlandina lecture 


DECEMBER 11-JANUARY 1, 1934 


Winter Photographs by Ansel Adams 


1934 (Adams-Danysh Gallery) 
JANUARY [?]-FEBRUARY 1934 


Photo-Documents by Walker Evans 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 17 
Beniamino Bufano: Sketches and Models of St. Francis 

MARCH 25-APRIL 7 Gottardo Piazzoni: New Works 

APRIL 9-21 Jane Berlandina: Watercolors 

EARLY MAY Annual showing of the Presidio Open Air School art 
students’ work 

[?]MAY 26 Atanas Katchamakoff: Sculptures and Drawings 

JUNE 3-15 Paintings by San Francisco Artists Rejected by the Los 
Angeles Art Association 

JULY 3-AUGUST 5 Bernard Zakheim: Watercolors, Drawings, and 
Designs for Fresco; Prints and Woodblock Prints by Joseph Raphael 
AUGUST 5-18 Golden Gate Bridge Project: Models, Drawings, Photos, 


Paintings, and Prints 
AUGUST 6-SEPTEMBER 1 


Salon of Pure Photography, from 683 Brockhurst 
SEPTEMBER 1 Adams resigns; galleries become Joseph Danysh 


Galleries 
SEPTEMBER 1-OCTOBER 29 


Photographs by Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, Ansel Adams, and 
Imogen Cunningham 
DECEMBER Pure Photography, December 1934. Primarily prints by 
Ansel Adams with some by Edward Weston, Willard Van Dyke, and 
Imogen Cunningham 
JANUARY 27, 1935 Joseph Danysh Galleries closed 
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